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ARTICLE I. 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


[BY ED. LABOULAYE. TRANSLATED FROM THE “STAATSWORTERBUCH.” ] 


THE privileges of the Gallican Church are those customs and 
principles, which, under the old monarchy, regulated the rela- 
tions of the French Church with Rome, and of the kingdom 
with the papacy. In part they affect church discipline—in 
part the sovereignty of the State. The former has gradually 
disappeared, or, at least, been very much weakened, since the 
Catholic Church passed from the control of the councils to 
the absolute power of the popes; the latter has, however, been 
maintained, and is made part of the Organic Articles of the 
Concordat of 1801. The study of these privileges, has, there- 
fore, a twofold interest; historical, as explaining the long re- 
sistance which the French prelates, the University of Paris, 
and the kings of France made against the claims of the popes; 
and political, as showing us how these kings—the oldest de- 
fenders of the Church of Rome—defended their own crowns 
better than other princes of less energy or less foresight. The 
worldly character of French society was noticeable at a time 
when the rest of Europe was dependent on Rome; and this 
partly explains the fact that the Reformation found less favor 
in France than in England or Germany, for there had been 
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less room for the ambition of the popes and the invasions of 
the Roman Hierarchy. Under the term of privileges or liber- 
ties (libertates) of the Gallican Church, we are not to under- 
stand the overthrow of any old claims, but in the sense of the 
doctors of the middle ages, (as Pithon, for instance,) the natu- 
ral privileges of the common law, which was firmly and stead- 
fastly maintained and upheld. The Roman Church desired to 
change it, but France held to its old usages as to a shield 
against the new claims of the popes. In the name of antiquity, 
in defence of the consecrated limits prescribed by their ances- 


tors, they resisted the attacks of Rome; and hence it is, that, 


under some circumstances, the bishops showed themselves not 
less zealous than the kings, in maintaining not privileges only, 
but blessed rights. What were these Roman reforms? This 
question is easily answered by the date of each change pro- 
posed, in spite of the efforts of theologians and writers under 
papal influence; we know, that, since the papacy of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III., a school of theologians called now-a- 
days ultramontane, has endeavored to enforce certain princi- 
ples, which must, if pursued to their ultimate results, end in 
subjecting all Churches and States to the despotism of the 
pope. These principles were, at the very outset, resisted by 
the order of begging friars, and next by the Jesuits; they are 
twofold: 1st. The pope, as the vice-gerent of Jesus Christ, is 
infallible, and in him all ecclesiastical power is centered; he 
alone deduces power directly from God; the bishops draw their 
authority from him, and are only his representatives, and the 
agents of his will. Even general councils require to be autho- 
rized by the pope, who alone can decide questions touching the 
faith; he only can enact new laws or repeal old ones, dispose of 
all the property of the Church; and as he is responsible only 
to God, he can judge all men, but no man can judge him. 
2d. All temporal power is subordinate to the ecclesiastical 
power, and princes and kings are immediately subject to the 
Church; by its authority they can be stripped of their sove- 
reignty, either for heresy or for disobedience to its behests. 
The same principles which were enunciated by St. Thomas 
were maintained by the Dominican Cajetan, by the Jesuits 
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Bellarmine and Suarez, and were defended in our time with 
more acuteness than sense by De Maistre. On the strength of 
such principles, Gregory the Seventh, Innocent the Third, In- 
nocent the Fourth, Sixtus the Fifth, undertook to uncrown 
kings, and to dispose of their crowns. All these popes, con- 
vinced of their infallibility, really believed that the ban of 
the Church deprived any prince of the power to govern Chris- 
tians; perhaps ambition did not affect their judgment, but the 
right which they claimed, secured the sole authority in Chris- 
tendom to the popes, the final decision depended on him, and 
this doctrine made kings his vassals. These principles, which 
threatened to turn Europe into a theocracy, were always re- 
jected by France. The Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis is a 
solemn protest against the papal measures, the Gallican Privi- 
leges, by Pithon, published in 1594, embrace the old customs 
of the French Church, and renew the protest, deducing all 
these privileges, which he repeats in eighty-three articles, 
from two closely related principles, which France has always 
firmly adhered to, viz.:— 

Lib. Gall., Art. 4.—The first principle is, that the popes 
have no right to order or decree any thing which affects tem- 
poral things to be done within the king’s territories; and if 
they do so order or decree, the king’s subjects, even if they 
are priests, are not bound to obedience. 

Art. 5.—The second principle is, that although the pope is 
recognised as sovereign in spiritual affairs, yet in France his 
power was never absolute and unlimited, but has always been 
limited and restrained by the canons and ordinances of the an- 
cient councils held in this kingdom, et in hoe maxime consistit 
libertas ecclesize Gallicanex, as the University of Paris (which, 
according to an old French phrase, holds the key to our Chris- 
tianity, and has been the most careful guardian and protector 
of these rights,) declared, in full sitting of the Court and 
Parliament, when it opposed the recognition of the Bulls re- 
lating to the Legation of Cardinal d’Amboise. 

Although the collection of these “Privileges” is merely the 
private work of a lawyer, it received the respect due to good 
law, and even the Parliament never questioned its authority. 
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It would be easy to prove, that, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the university and the clergy were equally deter- 
mined to maintain it; when, for instance, the Papal Legate, 
who presided over the Council of Trent, was desirous of de- 
claring the papal power according to the Council of Florence, 
that “the pope received, in the person of St. Peter, from the 
hands of Jesus Christ, full power to control and govern the 
whole Church,” he was contradicted by the French prelates. 
“T cannot deny,” wrote the Cardinal de Lorraine, “that I am 
a Frenchman, educated in the University of Paris, which holds 
the Councils of greater authority than the pope, and declares 
that it is heresy to believe otherwise.” In France, the Coun- 
cil of Florence is declared illegal, and Frenchmen would rather 
die than yield to it. 

The opinion of the French Church was most clearly and 
solemnly enunciated in the Declaration of March 9th, 1682— 
it was mainly composed by Bossuet, and signed by the French 
bishops—it embraces the Gallican theory in four articles, 
without falling into the excesses in which the lawyers and the 
Parliaments plunged themselves :— 

Article I.—‘St. Peter and his successors, vice-gerents of 
Jesus Christ, and the whole Church, have received from God 
no power other than that of spiritual affairs relating to the 
soul, and none affecting temporal and political rights; Jesus 
Christ himself teaches us that his kingdom is not of this world, 
saying too, ‘Give to Cesar the things that are of Cesar, and 
to God the things that are of God;” nor can the words of St. 
Paul mean other than that every man is subordinate to the 
temporal government under which he lives, for all such power 
is from God, and he who opposes it, opposes God’s ordinance. 
We, therefore, declare that the kings and sovereigns, in their 
lawful domain, are subject to no ecclesiastical interference in 
their authority; that they cannot be removed either directly 
or indirectly by the direction of the pope; and their subjects 
cannot be relieved of the fealty due them, nor released from 
their subordination; and this doctrine, which is wholesome and 
necessary, a8 well for the Church as for the State, is to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, as being so ordered by God’s Word, by the 
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teachings of the Evangelists, and by the example of the 
saints.” 

Article I[.—‘‘The power which is intrusted to the Holy 
Apostolic See, and to the successors of St. Peter, in spiritual 
matters, is such, that, as set forth in the decrees of the Holy 
Ecumenical Council of Constance, as they were adopted in 
their fourth and fifth meetings, approved by the Holy See, 
established by the practice of the whole Church and all of its 
popes, observed at all times in the Gallican Church, and remain 
in full force and activity. The French Church rejects the doc- 
trine of those who would weaken or attack this Decree, for 
they endeavor to weaken its authority, and assert that this 
Decree was of force only during the period of the internal 
quarrels of the Church.” 

Article III.—“ Therefore, the use of apostolic power must 
be controlled by the Canons, which are replete with divine 
spirit, and approved by the general recognition of the world. 
The rules, customs, ordinances, and constitutions which are 
adopted in the kingdom and Church of France shall preserve 
their force and strength, and the usages of our ancestors shall 
remain untouched; the dignity of the holy apostolic seat itself 
demands that these laws and usages, which were established 
with the consent of that reverent authority, should remain 
unaltered.” 

Article IV. “Although the Pope possesses the chief authority 
in questions of doctrine, and his decrees are universal to all 
churches, yet his judgment is not irrevocable until it receives 
the confirmation of the Church itself. Itis plain, therefore, that 
these four articles are based on these two principles enunciated 
by Pithon; they declare (1,) that temporal power is indepen- 
dent of ecclesiastical, and they reject any subordination of the 
State to the Church, just as they do that of the Church 
to the State, as it is practised in England and Holland; (2,) 
that the power of the pope is not sovereign to such a degree 
as to free him from the control of canonical law, or to make 
his decisions, in matters of faith, final and without appeal, 
or to render him, at all times, free from complaint or remark ; 
and, in short, that he is not infallible, and is subordinate to 
the Councils. Bossuet has justified this doctrine in his best 
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work, for the ‘Defensio Declarationis Clerici’ remained the 
doctrine of the French Church down to the Revolution of 1798. 
The Gallican clergy, who have been reproached with schism, 
and even with heresy, never made it an article of faith, any 
more than the popes have ever raised the theory of their infal- 
libility, and their power over all governments, to a dogma; but 
it has been defended on principle as a reverent inheritance and 
a holy defence intrusted to their keeping. After the resto- 
ration of public worship, in 1801, the Gallican doctrine was 
muintained by the most respected bishops, by Cardinal de la 
Luzerne, Barsal de Beausset, Frayssinons and others. It was 
not until the reign of Louis Philippe that the younger clergy, 
brought up in the school of Father Lamennais, and fed on ul- 
tramontane principles, first discarded the inheritance of Gal- 
lican freedom, and made known their dogma of papal infallibi- 
lity. This new school does not see whither their theory would 
lead, if adopted as part of the politics of the day, and, in fact, 
the spirit of the age rejects so energetically every interference 
of the pope in temporal matters, that little interest has been 
taken in following out the logical sequences of this theory of 
infallibility. Yet already it has produced evil results, and the 
last French Concordat shows plainly that Rome still claims a 
right over matters of temporal government, and is always ready 
to grasp, in the name of its spiritual supremacy, jurisdiction, 
and to exercise control wherever it can gain a foothold. Hence 
it is useful to study the individual peculiarities of the Gallican 
liberties, for they are fast beginning to take the old shape, and 
they are sure almost to attain the same form as before. 

To give this sketch a better starting point, let us choose the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, when the old customs were 
strengthened by ordinances which existed down to the period 
of the Revolution. To him France owes as much in matters 
ecclesiastical as in all its other departments of government. 
The best authority is that of Abbe Fleury, and the best edi- 
tion of his admirable work, “ Discours sur les libertés de l’Kglise 
Gallicane,” is that of 1807 (reprinted in 1818,) by Eymery, 
The author was a lawyer in his youth, but he never embraced 
the prejudices of the Parliaments of the day; he became a 
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priest, a writer of church histories, the pupil and friend of Bos- 
suet; when he wrote on the same subject, his views are both 
wise and lofty; the arbitrary nature of the law-writers was not 
his, and he was truly a religious man; so that it would be hard 
to find a better authority. 


I. Distinction of Power into Temporal and Ecclesiastical. 


The Gallican Church distinguished two sorts of power, and 
gave to each its proper authority. To the Church it intrusted 
(a.) The right to teach the faithful, and to expound to them 
the Word of God. (0.) The right to absolve sinners, or to re- 
fuse absolution, and to eject irredeemable outcasts from the 
Church. While Fleury holds that sovereigns, as well as their 
subjects, can be excluded the community of the Church, although 
less frequently and with more caution, in order not to create 
any hostility between two conflicting equal authorities, yet the 
Gallican priests declared that the pope had no right to put a 
whole kingdom under the ban of the Church, or even to excom- 
municate kings, out of fear lest a schism should result from it, 
for in France men had no fear of this spiritual lightning. 
Every excommunication of a magistrate or other public officer, 
based on the exercise of his duties, was looked upon as an in- 
direct effort to grasp temporal power. In theory, Fleury was 
right; for in the Church the duty of an officer or a prince fades 
before that as a member of the Church; but ata period of close 
intimacy between Church and State, when excommunication 
was a sure means of awakening the consciences and disturbing 
the peace of a whole kingdom, the ban of the Church was ne- 
cessarily put under restraint, to save the sovereigns in it from 
revolt, and to strip the pope of a barren pretext for interfe- 
rence in their affairs. (c.) The third recognised right of the 
Church was that of disposing of the public offices of the Church, 
and judging the cases of the officers of the Church itself, with 
the privilege, where needful, of deposing them. 

On these three points then, as now, the real privilege of the 
Church was limited: all else was looked on as the exercise of 
political sovereignty, permitted by the tacit consent of the chief 
in such government. In this category were reckoned, (a.) The 
privilege of the clergy to be tried only by a spiritual court, even 
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in things temporal, and of matters of civil and penal offences. 
(0.) The right of these ecclesiastical judges to change corporal 
punishment and imprisonment for grades of civil indignity 
and money penalties. On the other hand, in recognition of tem- 
poral sovereignty, there were many things in which the Church 
had an interest, so subordinate to the State and the king, who, 
in the close ties of Church and State, was not only defender 
of the faith, but in externals almost a bishop, too. (a.) He 
controlled the right of his subjects, priests or lay, to leave the 
kingdom, even in order to go to Rome. (6.) Bishops could not 
leave France without the permission of the king of France, 
even though summoned by the pope, lest his commands might 
conflict with others laid on them by their own sovereign. (c.) 
They could not call provincial councils without royal license. 
Much as this contradicts the rules of the Church, it was so 
firmly set that it had to be left untouched even in the Concordat 
of 1801 [Article 4.] (d.) No foreigner dare collect any moneys 
in France, and hence the Parliaments decided that none could 
be head of any cloister or religious house. Nay, further, it was 
determined that every order, whose head resided in Rome or 
elsewhere, should have an independent and responsible chief in 
France, who should be a native Frenchman. The precautions 
against foreigners went so far as to forbid the bishops to cor- 
respond with Rome; although, with curious want of logic, it 
was freely suffered to the monks, who clung more closely to 
their order than to their country. 

One of the weightiest attributes of sovereignty is the peace 
and protection secured to property. Grant once that part of 
the soil of a country is subordinate to a foreign power, and that 
this foreign influence controls its property there situate, as to 
impose on it an arbitrary tax, or declare it to be or not to be 
alienable, is simply cutting up the sovereignty of the country 
itself by the roots, and letting in on it two sets of masters and 
two sets of laws. Frenchmen never fell into this mistake; the 
consecrated property did not cease to be so far worldly as to 
be always subject to the political magistrates. The Church 
had no exclusive privilege in its possessions, and must submit 
them to all ordinary rules. The results were various and im- 
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portant. (a.) Since the clergy had only the wser of their re- 
venues, the magistrates took care of the property out of which 
they were raised, and guarded against any injury done to the 
principal, in order to levy a higher rate of interest. (d.) With- 
out royal permission, and against the concurrence of the clergy, 
the pope could not lay any tax on priests, even in the form of 
a loan or of a voluntary subscription. The right so to do was 
one of the privileges of the national government, and belonged 
exclusively to the king. (¢.) The pope was forbidden the right 
to grant away any church property, without the consent of the 
king and of the clergy, and then even only according to the 
directions of the laws of France. 

The French jurists were not less zealous in defending the 
exclusive jurisdiction of their own government, and oppose 
vigorously every acknowledgment of Roman rights within the 
limits of the kingdom. They adhered firmly to the principle 
that the pope dare not give, in the shape of a gift, any thing 
which belonged to the temporal rights of the kingdom. He could 
not legitimate bastards, pardon infamous offenders, relieve cri- 
minals of any grade from the penalty of their sins, enlarge the 
period for completing testamentary dispositions, give any value 
to bequests to pious uses, enable persons under restraint of the 
law to make wills, nor withdraw that privilege from any one. 
In France neither the courts of the Church, nor its notaries, 
were acknowledged; in civil courts all jurisdiction was exclu- 
sively temporal, and the French jurists confined the legal in- 
terposition of the popes within the narrowest boundaries. The 
French Revolution of 1789 only completed a work which had 
been long in progress, in entirely secularizing the whole power 
of legislation. 

II. The Authority of the Pope. 

In this direction the Gallican Church distinguished between 
that which affected the religious belief, and that which relates 
to the discipline of the Church; and in the latter the power of 
the bishops, and indirectly that of the government, was alone 
consulted. Here we need not examine the questions of belief, 
farther than to say that the Gallican Church acknowledged the 
divine right of the pope as primate, but neither respected the 
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infallibility of the pope nor taught others to do so—asking only 
that he should act in harmony with the councils of the Church. 
According to the view of Bossuet, who represents that of the 
Gallican Church, the Roman hierarchy was indestructible— 
that is, they hoped it would never be for any length of time 
allowed to remain subject to any fatal error, as happened to 
those of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. They supported 
this opinion by the text, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that 
thy belief may not be shaken.” (Luke xxii. 82.) The Gallican 
Church believed that the pope was intrusted particularly with 


_ the duty of education, and the conduct of his flock; but, at the 


same time, that every bishop had his authority directly from 
Jesus Christ, that the regular control of every diocese belonged 
to its bishop, and that the pope had no other right or duty than 
that of correcting and leading into the right path every bishop 
who erred in his behaviour, or grew lax in his belief. 

On this power of the bishops, and on that of the text, “‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I, too,” (Matt. 
xviii. 20,) the Gallican Church based the authority of councils, 
and the infallibility of the general council, representing the 
whole Church. They granted the popes the right of presiding © 
in every such council, and the decisions made there did not 
depend on the authority of the pope alone, but needed the con- 
currence of the bishops. In the publication of their decrees 
by the popes, the Gallicans recognised no sanction, but only a 
confirmation. .Fleury calls attention to the fact that in the 
subscriptions of the old councils all the bishops use the expres- 
sion, “‘confirmatio,” and with it signed next the pope. 

The Gallicans based this independence, or, rather, sovereignty, 
of the councils on the historical fact of the condemnation of 
Pope Honorius by the Sixth General Council, on the expulsion 
of Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII., by the Council of Pisa, in 
1409, on the clear avowals of that of Constance, which declared, 
in 1414, that the pope was subordinate to the councils, in all 
things affecting Church doctrine, the curing of all schisms, and 
general reform of its members. According to Bossuet and 
Fleury, these ordinances, on which were based the trial and 
displacement of John XXII., were never disputed, unlike that 
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adopted at the Council of Basil, which was disputed, while at 
that of Trent it was in vain attempted to secure general ap- 
proval of that of Florence, which yielded to the pope entire 
power in things affecting the Church at large. 

The Gallicans strove, as they thought, to maintain the doc- 
trines asserted in the early part of the Church’s history; and, 
in a certain sense, Fleury foresaw the sophisms advanced by De 
Maistre, when he rejected the introduction of abstract princi- 
ples, and a philosophical foundation of the infallibility of the 
pope, and his sovereignty over kings, as it has been adopted 
by the ultramontane party. Such were the limits of papal au- 
thority in matters of belief, according to the Gallican theory. 
In reference to questions of church discipline, they declared 
that papal power must be limited and exercised according to 
the laws of the Church, and yielded to the pope only supreme 
power in enforcing upon all his subordinates a strict observance 
of these laws. In their eyes, church government was not a 
despotism, but an affectionate and parental administration. 
The pope, according to St, Gregory, had command of the whole 
Church, not of its individual members; he was intrusted with 
the execution of the laws, but he was no embodiment of law 
itself. In France nothing was recognised as canon law but 
the general body of ecclesiastical law, and the old customs of 
the Gallican Church, which were of an antiquity beyond which 
the memory of man runneth not, and, therefore, had the au- 
thority of immemorable usage. ‘The old purity of the laws of 
the Church is the only source of Gallican liberties,” declared 
the Parliament of 1703, in their Decree of March 9th. Hence 
it was not believed that the mere will of the pope made or un- 
made ecclesiastical law, nor that the faithful were bound to 
render obedience to every papal bull. The modern decrees 
of the pope, and as such all since the thirteenth century are 
counted, control the Gallican Church only so far as they are 
in conformity with the laws of France; neither bishops nor the 
king were in the habit therefore of obeying the rules laid down 
by the bull in cena domini. The existing liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church may be arranged in the following order:— 

I. In France the Tribunal of the Inquisition has never been 
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admitted, inasmuch as it implies an abnegation of the royal 
authority, a limitation of episcopal jurisdiction, and an extra- 
vagant privilege for the order of priests charged with its admi- 
nistration. Hence all the claims of the Roman Inquisition were 
rejected, when they pretended to mastery over all Christendom. 
So, too, the jurisdiction claimed by the Congregation of Car- 
dinals summoned at Rome, in the sixteenth century, was very 
curtly denied; and so, too, was that of the Holy Office or In- 
quisition; that of the Index of forbidden Books; that of the 
Council charged with the interpretation of the Decrees of the 
_ Council of Trent; that of the bishops and monkish orders; 
of the Propaganda; of the Immunities of the Church, which 
protected the right of asylum in churches, and the privilege 
of the clergy. The decisions of these congregations were re- 
spected as the advice of learned and venerable men, but they 
were not looked up to as legal authority, for it was thought that 
their tribunals were innovations, and likely to narrow the an- 
cient jurisdiction so much as to endanger the respect due the 
temporal power. Hence the publication of their decrees was 
forbidden, and the most pious Christians read unhesitatingly 
books not forbidden by the bishop of the diocese, or in them- 
selves of an heretical tendency. 

(2.) The Pope was not freely granted the right to confer, at 
his good pleasure, the gift of consecration, or, at least, the 
clergy thus admitted were not allowed to exercise clerical func- 
tions in France. 

(3.) No bull, and no apostolic letter, durst be enforced in 
France without the pareatis or visa of the king or his officers; 
even the decrees of councils were only admitted after a 
thorough examination, to see that they were not in conflict 
with any of the Gallican Liberties. The Decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which invaded French usages, and awoke the 
mistrust of the king, were never recognised as law in France, 
while the Articles of Faith there adopted were universally ad- 
mitted throughout Christendom. The greater part of its pre- 
scriptions in church matters were adopted, but in the shape of 
an Ordinance of Blois, in 1579, so that, as Pithon says, the nice 
questions of jurisdiction and competency should be obviated, 
and, as far as possible, avoided. 
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(4.) While, in Spain, every petty church impost required a 
bull, which itself yielded a handsome revenue to Rome; in 
France this was used only for great consistorial taxes, and for 
the others a simple signature was made to serve at a very 
cheap rate. 

(5.) The pope was not allowed to increase the rate of taxes 
for bulls, or for letters rogatory, &c.; and the custom was as 
old as the reign of Charles VI., who adjudged, on the 18th 
February, 1406, that no new demands of money for Rome 
should ever more be admitted. 

(6.) The so-called right of inheritance which gave the Pope 
all the property of bishops, and others dying in the possession 
of ecclesiastical benefices, still in force in Spain and Italy, 
was never recognised in France. From the time of the Schism 
of Avignon, this hateful right was exercised with great fidelity, 
but in France it was opposed with equal obstinacy, and in this 
spirit, the right heirs were admitted to the goods of the Church; 
and thus, as Fleury says, the one evil was used to cure the 
other; but, at least, it saved all parties a tedious and ruinous 
lawsuit. 

(7.) Only those exceptions in favor of ecclesiastical property 
were admitted, which were legalized by royal authority. 

(8.) Church dispensations, too, were rejected whenever they 
affected divine law, the Canons of the Church, the old usages 
of the kingdom; and even then their frequency was an inno- 
vation suffered to grow up only because private interests over- 
bore the earlier strictness and severity that controlled them. 

(9.) Subjects of the king could not be drawn away from 
home either by the pretext of citations, or by appeals and 
other legal claims; this was partly a reason for disobeying the 
Council of Trent, which declared in Sess. XXIV. 20, that 
certain lawsuits should be regularly tried by papal courts, and 
that others should be liable to an appellate jurisdiction on the 
part of the pope himself. 

(10.) While in Spain, episcopal functions were subordinate 
to the papal, in France the nuncio was merely an ambassador 
from abroad, and any effort on his part to exercise authority 
against this peculiar Gallican liberty was most energetically 
opposed by the courts of law. 
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(11.) The legatus a latere had certain rights, but lest he 
might abuse them, the pope could send no legate to France 
without a summons from the king; even then, when he came, 
he must, by a written oath, pledge himself to exercise the 
duties of his office only in conformity with the royal direc- 
tions at the royal pleasure. His bulls were examined by the 
Parliament; and, on leaving the kingdom finally, he must give 
up all the archives of his office, while all the moneys obtained 
thereby must be spent in charitable gifts. 

(12.) Finally, under Francis I., the free cities, and right of 
asylum in churches, were abolished; for, although they were 


based on very ancient claim of right and long usage, yet they 


protected crimes, and encouraged conflict of authority so much 
that the unity of sovereignty could no longer brook them. 


III. Papal privileges acknowledged in France. We have 
seen that the much decried Gallican theory, really held to “the 
ancient law and power of the bishops, as ordained by general 
councils and the saints themselves;” (these are the words of 
Bossuet in his opening address to the Convocation of 1682 ;) but 
even this wise distinction was not always firmly adhered to; at 
an early day, the false Decretals had extended the power of 
the popes, and the French kings had recognised certain papal 
privileges, which affected and narrowed the extent of episcopal 
functions, so that custom was less wholesome than the law itself. 
(See Fleury’s Discours sur la Liberté, p. 178.) These papal 
privileges were, 1. For many centuries the pope established 
and destroyed bishoprics without stint; exercised the right of 
removing bishops or of giving them coadjutors, while the old 
law gave the former privilege to the provincial councils, and 
the Council of Niczea entirely abolished the others. 

2. From the Concordat of 1516, the pope alone had the right 
to consecrate the bishops nominated by the king; originally, 
their choice even was not left to the king, but was exercised by 
the clergy and laity in common; after the thirteenth century, 
the cathedral officers gained this right, and it was confirmed to 
them by the Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis. The king had, 
of course, great influence on such an election, but it was only 
an influence; the election once made, it only needed the ap- 
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proval of the archbishop in case of a suffragan, or of the pope, 
in that of a metropolitan bishop, to complete the choice. But 
Leo III. and Francis I., divided with one another a power 
which belonged to neither of them; while the pope granted to 
the king some ecclesiastical privileges, and the king yielded to 
the pope certain temporal dignities, they agreed to yield to 
the king the choice, and to the pope the confirmation of bishops. 
This change, which destroyed the political as well as the reli- 
gious independence of the Gallican Church, was long contested 
both by the parliaments and by the clergy. The Parliament 
did, indeed, on the 19th March, 1518, adopt the Concordat, 
with, however, the formula, ‘on the express and repeated com- 
mand of the king,”’ which was a significant mark of compulsion, 
and implied an absolute repudiation of any approval. The 
clergy protested as late as 1636 against the Concordat of 1516, 
and demanded the restoration of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1438, which gave the election of bishops to the dioceses; (see 
the Memorial of the Clergy, 1650, vol. IT., p. 248;) the contest 
of the two powers was never livelier than after this division of 
power over the episcopacy. 

3. The Concordat of 1516 changed the election of abbots 
as well as of bishops; the pope installed the abbots nominated 
by the king, and in exchange drew himself the taxes which were 
taken from him by the Council of Basle and the Pragmatic 
Sanction; the older laws were much more favorable to freedom, 
under which the monks elected an abbot from among themselves, 
and presented hit to the bishop, who then confirmed the elec- 
tion and consecrated the candidate in his new office. The 
cloisters of nuns were not mentioned in the Concordat, and 
the old method of election of abbesses by the nuns and con- 
firmation by the bishops should not have been altered; but in 
fact the king and the pope took upon themselves this duty too, 
although the pope in his bulls on the subject, pretended to keep 
up appearances by affecting only to assent to a choice made by 
the nuns, and called the nomination of the king only a sug- 
gestion. 

4. It was equally a violation of old canonical law, and in 
further execution of the new claims of the Roman hierarchy, 
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that the pope assumed the privilege of mortgaging the revenues 
of the various districts for his own benefit, and not for the 
profit of the local church authorities; this custom was approved 
by the ultramontane faction as part of the universal jurisdiction 
of the pope over the whole Church, and was recognised in the 
Concordat, while all the courts of law tried to limit it; but 
every recourse to Rome served only to increase its hateful evils, 
either by uniting in a few hands several taxes, or by arbitrarily 
granting to third persons the ancient revenues of independent 
authorities; either and any change served to give to Rome a 
larger and more exclusive share in the administration of the 


_ property of the Church, no matter how derived. 


5. Whenever any one wanted to violate the customary laws 
of the country, he applied to Rome for a dispensation, and the 
pope, as the living law of the Church, granted the privilege of 
marriage to near relations, of excuse from vows, of release from 
ecclesiastical censure, and of many other violations of the laws 
of the Church. 

6. The privileges of the heads of the various spiritual orders 
were dispensations of this kind; they were two-fold—both re- 
leasing them from episcopal supervision, and conferring on them 
full power to exercise ecclesiastical functions. These rights 
were based on the sovereign and direct jurisdiction of the pope 
over the whole Church, and made the monks a spiritual army, 
devoted to Rome alone. In vain did the Council of Trent strive 
to strengthen the jurisdiction of the bishops, so as to narrow 
down the excessive privileges in this quarter; and their ordi- 
nances were adopted in France, and legally enforced; so that, 
according to Gallican usages, no cloister, or any religious com- 
munity, could be established within the limits of a bishopric 
without episcopal consent; no member of the religious orders 
could celebrate any of the offices of the Church, without the 
express sanction of the ordinary. But, despite these limitations, 
the great church orders, with their generals at Rome, built up 
a special hierarchy within the Church; always cared for, and 
in order to maintain and extend their own powers, the liveliest 
defenders of Roman claims, they expected much from the pope, 
and were rarely disappointed in his help when they needed it. 
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It is plain that, in spite of Gallican liberties, the power of 
the pope in France was very great, and controlled men and af- 
fairs in the Church with little stint. The only limit put upon 
it was that of the government, supported by the Parliaments, 
for the independence of the bishops was soon destroyed after 
their appointment was given to the king and the pope. 


IV.—TZhe Parliaments. 


While the popes, on the theory of their infallibility, varied 
at will the ancient laws of the Church, and extended their ju- 
risdiction, and enlarged their influence, the Parliaments and 
the royal officers made angry assaults on the independence of 
the Church, and, with loud invocations in the name of freedom, 
sought to make the Church subordinate to the State. Bossuet 
appealed to the liberties of the Church, in order to restrain the 
Church (in his Oraison funébre du chancellier Le Telliér.) On 
the king’s side, and on that of the pope, there are many and 
repeated invasions of old privileges. If need be to blame the 
pope, men speak only of the ancient laws; if the king, then nei- 
ther reforms nor abuses are longer thought of. The Parliament 
not only succeeded in regaining a share of that temporal power 
which the Church had aggrandized to itself, but it also invaded 
successfully the clear rights of the bishops, and any fair review 
of the contending claimants, must find cause for condemning both. 
These royal privileges, which old jurists count among the Gal- 
lican liberties, and Fleury calls “ Servitudes,” are as follows: 

1. The nomination of bishops belonged to the king; this is 
confirmed by the new Concordats, but it is in nowise just; such 
a choice confuses the temporal with the ecclesiastical, compel- 
ling the State to undertake affairs of religious import, which 
can but lessen the purity of religion. 

2. The king had the right, as sovereign over all, to collect 
the revenues of all vacant bishoprics; and yet this right, old 
as the twelfth century, is clearly unfair to the Church, whose 
revenues are thus diminished, and useless to the State, whose 
affairs are complicated to no good. 

3. The king had the right to tax the clergy: this usage of 
taxing the Church to pay the expenses of the State, began after 
the sixteenth century. Fleury defended the immunity of the 
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Church on the basis of the maxim, recognised as wellin France, as 
elsewhere, since the eleventh century, that persons and property 
consecrated to the service of God are of right free from all tax- 
ation. It is certain that the fourth Lateran Council of 1215, 
in the papacy of Innocent III., expressly forbade the clergy 
paying any tax, without the direct order so to do of the pope; 
and this Council was always of great authority in all questions 
touching the ecclesiastical constitution of France. But Fleury 
forgot that no limitation runs against the sovereign, that all 
property in a State is subordinate to the government which 


-protects it; and that the admission of immunity, according to 


the wishes of Rome, would be dividing public power. In this 
respect, therefore, the Parliament was perfectly right; and the 
opposition of the clergy, to defend this unjust privilege, was 
one of the causes of the revolution of 1789. Had the clergy, 
under Louis XV., agreed to submit to taxation, perhaps the 
Church would have been spared the sufferings under which she 
soon afterwards fell to pieces. Now-a-days nobody questions 
the liability of all kinds of property to taxation. 

4, Finally, we refer to the temporal jurisdiction, and espe- 
cially to the right to prevent abuses in the Church (appel comme 
d’abus,) which Pasquier calls a just and fair way to bridle the 
power of the prelates, without giving offence, and Fleury pro- 
nounces the greatest privilege of the Gallican Church. 

When the kingdom grew powerful, the laity, which felt itself 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical law in many acts of civil life, 
sought to rid itself of this Church domination; an example of 
this sort is the reclamation of the royal advocate, Pierie de 
Cuguéres, in 1329, which is transmitted and preserved in the an- 
swer of his opponent, the bishop of Autun, Peter Bertrandi, the 
defender of the clerical jurisdiction. The former complained, 
justly enough, that the spiritual courts so widely extended their 
privileges as finally to swallow everything in their capacious 
maw. No matter how a clergyman was interested in any sort 
of business, they claimed jurisdiction; if any criminal declared 
that he was a clergyman, they undertook his defence, even 
when he had neither tonsure nor membership with any of the 
‘“‘orders;” they conferred either to every claimant, so as to in- 


crease their adherents. Under a thousand such pretexts these 
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judges stretched their control over the laity; if the witnesses 
were required to take any oath, that gave them a right to bring 
the trial into their forum. The execution of trusts for chari- 
table uses, served as an excuse for adjudging questions touch- 
ing wills, their signature and inventories; they decided ques- 
tions of marriage contracts, because marriage was a sacrament, 
and pushed their claims as to widows and orphans, because they 
were especially to be cared for by the Church. Excommuni- 
cation grew, in such hands, to be a means of civil execution, 
and was used against debtors or against a judge who should 
dare to refuse to disgrace his office or dishonor his Church, and 
then they excluded both judge and defendant from the society 
of all their friends and familiars. 

It took a long time to restore the independence of the tem- 
poral powers; and, when this was at length attained, the royal 
government, on the ground of the Roman law and the Consti- 
tutions of Theodosius and Justinian, claimed to decide all ques- 
tions of mixed jurisdiction, wherein both civil and religious in- 
terests were involved. 

(a.) Thus, under Louis XIV., the right to a divorce from 
bed and board was withdrawn from the spiritual, and handed 
over to the lay courts, because it affected questions of property ; 
and all matters touching marriage contracts were decided by 
them, as being of as much moment to society as to religion. 

(5.) All questions of church rates were handed over to the 
lay judges, under the pretext of avoiding disputes for posses- 
sion; nor did the royal authorities suffer any questions of ab- 
stract right thereto to be brought before the spiritual courts, 
although the law did give them at least an equal right over 
them. The result was that a bishop had not the free choice of 
his subordinates, and that a priest might get possession of a 
parish which the bishop had intended for somebody else; but 
this was only the natural rebound from the extravagant claims 
previously used and enforced by the clergy. 

(c.) The same principle produced the same result as to all 
parish disputes, which had too much civil interest and too great 
importance not to be claimed by the government authorities 
as fit and proper for their decision. 

(d.) Gradually, but finally, without exception, disputes be- 
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tween the clergy came to be decided by the lay courts, which 
were very naturally preferred to courts whose judgments soon 
lost all weight. 

(e.) Thus the jurisdiction of the civil courts was entirely re- 
gained; in matters of criminal offences the principles of Roman 
law, and especially the equality of all persons before the law, 
were revivified; five or six centuries through the clergy had 
been protected by canon law, but after the fifteenth century 
the right of the ancient common law over all highly penal 
offences was generally acknowledged, and although the spiritual 
eourt could claim to assist the lay judges, the latter did not 
often deem this aid necessary, and very often the penalty im- 
posed by the latter was enforced before the Church could declare 
the condemned person within their power. 

(f.) The bishops alone saved their privileges, and refused to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Parliament; but disputes 
affecting them were too rare to be a noticeable feature; they 
had also protested against the claims of the pope, and in the 
seventeenth century they defended their right to adjudge mat- 
ters within their episcopate, and having shut out the Roman 
jurisdiction, the French kings preferred to let a mischievous 
bishop exhaust himself within his diocese for his whole lifetime, 
rather than run any risk of banding all the cloth together. 

(g.) The appeals from the unjust conduct of the clerical judges, 
finally produced their entire abolition; with this strong arm the 
state defended itself and the Gallican liberties against the in- 
vasions of the spiritual courts, just as had been done in fact, 
(although not under the same honest name,) in Venice and 
Spain and Germany; in France the first mention of its exer- 
cise was in the fourteenth century, but after the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat it became a matter of regular 
routine, and at last delivered the country of its spiritual courts. 


V. What are the Gallican Liberties which now exist? 
The Revolution destroyed the position of the clergy, confis- 
cated the property of the Church, and destroyed the Gallican 
Liberties; the separation of Church and State seemed final, 
and there were not wanting men of sound discretion, who 
strove at the time of the restoration of order to make this sen- 
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sible principle part of the Constitution, as it was one of the 
most favorable elements of political liberty. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, decided against them, and renewed the old union of 
Church and State; to do this it was necessary to call in the 
aid of the pope in restoring the episcopacy. The Concordat 
of 1801 gave the pope absolute power in the French Church; 
at one swoop all the bishoprics fell, even those which were as 
old as Christianity in Gaul, and new dioceses were created with- 
out any regard to the boundaries of the old; all the bishops were 
either robbed of their offices or compelled to surrender them; 
all deans, abbots, priors, rates, foundations without difference 
and without exception were swept away, and all church pro- 
perty irrevocably made over to the State; a new Church, 
created and approved by the pope, replaced the old Gallican 
Church; the historical connexion was so absolutely severed that 
nobody ever referred to the old apostles of the Gauls, and every- 
body found the source of the new episcopal power in Rome and 
the papacy. The French Church has always looked upon this 
step, as new as it is and without any analogy in history, as 
right and justifiable; but properly to establish this justification, 
they were obliged to recognise papal privileges which had always 
been disputed by the old Gallican Church; they were obliged to 
grant that under certain circumstances, the papal authority was 
sovereign and supreme over the laws of the Church itself; thus 
the pope is become head of the church which he founded. Bona- 
parte did not anticipate these consequences of the Concordat; 
in adopting the organic article, which he published on his own 
authority, he thought the remnants of Gallican Liberties which 
then existed were renewed; the number of them was much 
diminished, for with the abolition of church rates a great part 
of the customary jurisdiction which protected the soil of France 
from papal claims was swept away; the bishops and priests 
were paid by the State, the churches and parsonages belonged 
to the parishes and departments, there were no church proper- 
ties in the sense of the canon law; the statute book recognised 
only one sort of property, and the code Napoleon, (Art. 3,) 
declared that all property in France was subject to French 
laws only. What was left, then, of the Gallican Liberties? 
Certain rules of conduct to protect the clergy against the pope 
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as a foreign prince; as for instance, the publication of Roman 
bulls and rescripts, the right to refuse a legatus a latere, the 
synods and councils, &c.; the maintenance of certain other 
rules intended to protect the sovereignty of the State, by for- 
bidding any assemblage not authorized by the civil authorities, 
appeal against abuses of political privileges, the entire police 
of education, &c., &. These are the limits of the organic ar- 
ticle against which the pope energetically protested; but despite 
his protest the Church has existed under it, greatly to its own 
advantage, for half a century or more, winning more adherents 
to itself than under the days of the old monarchy. 

How will it be in the future? This is not easy to foresee, 
but it is likely that the Church will make further advances 
toward absolute freedom, freeing itself entirely from the State 
and gaining finally its own independence. Then the few rules 
of discipline which the State enforces against the bishops will 
fall to the ground, but the great principles which protect the 
temporal sovereignty from the invasions of the Church, will be 
strengthened rather than weakened. In this respect, there is 
an immortal element in the Gallican Liberties, of which we 
can say with Portalis: “The principle of the independence 
of the government in things temporal is the first law of the 
State, nor is it to be looked upon as a right peculiar to France, 
or to any one State rather than to another, for it is a universal 
right of the human race.” See Discours et rapport sur le 
Concordat de 1801. Paris, 1845; pp. 129; and for other 
literature of this subject: “‘ Liberté de l’eglise Gallicane redigée 
en 83 articles par Pierre Pithon. Paris, 1594: 12mo.” 
“Preuves des libertés de l’eglise Gallicane,” Paris, 1639, 
1651, 1731, 1771; (edited by Durand de Maillans, and em- 
bracing all the others.) ‘Defensio declarationis cleri Galli- 
cani” of Bossuct in hisworks. Fleury, ‘Instruction au droit 
ecclesiastique.” Paris, 1679. ‘Discours sur les libertés de 
l’eglise Gallicane,” in the “ Nouveau Corpuscules.”’ Paris, 1818. 
“© Manuel du droit public ecclesiastique Frangois,” par M. 
Dupin. 1845, — : 
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ARTICLE II. 


CITY CHURCHES. 


WaEN our Lord ascended, he gave directions to his apostles 
to commence their work in the city; and though he specified 
the city of Jerusalem only, the implied principle of the direc- 
tion was afterwards followed, at least, by the more prominent 
of the twelve—or rather thirteen—made up by the addition 
of Paul. The Acts of the Apostles are, for the most part, a 
history of the giving of the gospel to cities. Ephesus, Corinth, 
Athens, Rome, are the stars which glimmer in the apostolic sky, 
and shed their light upon the surrounding darkness; and ever 
since that period, a like condition of things has existed. The 
history of religion, so far as written, is, in no inconsiderable 
degree, the story of it in cities. These being the ganglions 
of the world’s nerve-system, the forces which shape and control 
society, are naturally accumulated there, and thence distributed. 
A better illustration still would make the city the heart of the 
" community, sending its blood to every part, and receiving it 
in turn with whatever it gathers up in the journey. And 
though the kingdom of God spreads after the same general 
law, is advanced by the same generic instrumentalities, and 
operates in a-similar manner, through all communities, and 
among all peoples, yet there are various peculiarities attach- 
ing to it, in all these respects, in cities. The religion of 
the city differs from the religion of the country as the 
city itself differs from the country. One peculiarity begets 
another in its own image. And hence, it has come to pass, 
that, in our days, religion in cities is a distinct study; 
engaging the attention of good men everywhere, and raising 
such questions as these: By what instrumentalities shall reli- 
gion be made effective and triumphant among these congre- 
gated masses, destined to be indefinitely multiplied? How 
are churches to be best increased in numbers? By what law 
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or style of propagation shall the Church be enlarged? What 
missionary endeavors are to be made, and how much shall such 
endeavors embrace as the scope of their operation? Can these 
masses of Papal ignorance and superstition be broken in upon 
and scattered? How far, and how fast, can this jumble of 
foreign material be assimilated? What can be done to pur- 
pose for the poor? Is there any hope, and if so, what, for the 
abandoned classes? Otherwise, shall the gospel have for its aim 
to hold its position as well as it can, and leave affairs much as 
they are; dividing the city between the moral and the vile, 
the enlightened and the ignorant; dedicating certain portions 
of it to wealth and splendor, and the others to poverty and 
squalidness; leaving religion its little tracks and station 
houses of light, and the connecting lands to be the provinces 
of the devil, to be filled up and occupied with such sections of 
his forces as best suits him; and each to grow as it can in all 
time to come? 

For ten years past, such questions as these have assumed new 
prominence, and given rise to schemes and activities, and uses 
of money, and combination of effort, destined to have more 
bearings than one, and to affect, not the communities only, 
but the churches, in ways not now much thought of or under- 
stood. 

Let no one suppose the object of this paper to be to discuss 
all these questions. Each one is sufficient for an article of 
goodly length. The aim here is, rather, to look at certain 
special peculiarities as attaching to the Church in cities, as 
they may be ranged under three heads, viz.: Churches Proper; 
Church Edifices; and the Angels of the Churches. 

Concerning the churches proper, a very obvious thought con- 
cerns their relative importance. Put the churches in one city 
together on one side, and all other churches together on the 
other side, and compare numbers, wealth, intelligence, activity, 
and influence, and this matter stands out in relief. Take, for 
instance, the Synod of Albany, N. Y. It numbers seventy 
churches, which include a reported membership of five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-four. Select now four of these churches, 
say those of Troy, Albany, Hudson, and Catskill; and these 
four churches include one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
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six members, or almost one-third as many as the whole remain- 
ing sixty-six. 

The Synod of Utica has seventy-six churches, with a mem- 
bership of six thousand eight hundred and ninety. Of this 
number, one church, that of Utica, reports six hundred and 
eighteen. 

The Synod of Geneva has seventy-eight churches, and 
seven thousand five hundred and sixty-six members. Of these, 
three churches, viz., those of Geneva, Elmira and Ithaca, 
claim eleven hundred and seventy-eight. 

The large Synod of New York and New Jersey numbers 
one hundred and sixty-four churches, and twenty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty members. Selecting from this 
number sixteen churches in the city of New York, and eight 
in the city of Newark—twenty-four in all—and they number 
ten thousand seven hundred and forty-two members. That is, 
these twenty-four churches contain nearly as many as the other 
one hundred and fifty. 

Taking the four Synods named together, they count 288 
churches, with 44,280 members. The 32 churches already 
selected, contain of these, 14,464. That is, 256 churches 
have a membership of 29,816, and 32 churches have a mem- 
bership of 14,464; or, the 52 churches have half as many 
members as the 256 within 888. 

Now, from facts such as these, several inferences flow; some 
running backwards and some forwards. We have some proba- 
ble reasons why the first disciples were to begin their work at 
Jerusalem, and why this rule was so fully adhered to by the 
apostles. We can see also how a few even can reach the 
greatest number of people. In truth, there are several econo- 
raical aspects of the case worthy of attention. Suppose all 
these two hundred and eighty-eight churches to be supplied 
with ministers. Two hundred and fifty-six men preach to an 
aggregate congregation, represented by twenty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-eight; while thirty-two men are minis- 
tering to a congregation represented by fourteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-four. So much for personal labor: call the 
average salary of the rural ministers $500, and that of the 
city ministers $2500, and the aggregate cost of the gospel to 
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each will stand thus: rural churches, 256 at 500 = $143,500; 
city churches, 32 at $2,500 = $80,000. Then, as to the value 
of church edifices used by the two classes, if we call the country 
churches worth an average of $3000, and those of the city worth 
$25,000 each, the cost will stand comparatively thus: 256 at 
$3000 = $768,000, 32 at $25,000 = $800,000. So that 
while the cost of the gospel per annum to the country churches 
will exceed that to those of the city by $63,500, the cost of 
edifices to the city will exceed that of the country by $32,000. 

These calculations are liable to vary from the facts in a 
number of particulars; still they are presumed to be approxi- 
" mations, and as the basis of them are given, others can correct 
them to their liking. It may seem to some that $3000 is a 
large average for country churches, but it must be remembered, 
that in the thirty-two city churches, we have only included the 
largest, leaving, as reckoned among the rural churches, those 
of considerable places, such as Keeseville, Malone, Plattsburgh, 
Salem, Glenn’s Falls, Cohoes, Potsdam, Watertown, Waterloo, 
Rome, and a great many others, which would very likely bring 
the average up to $3000, or more. And then, as to the salary, 
few ministers, even in country places, live upon less than $500, 
while large numbers exceed it by from $200 to $1000. And 
then, as to the cost of edifices in cities, as well as salaries, it 
is presumed our estimates would be borne out by the facts, 
although it is well known that some of the church edifices 
named cost much above $25,000, and some of the salaries ex- 
ceed $2500. The whole facts, if accurately collected, would 
pretty surely show that the gospel is preached, counting men 
and money, at a less cost to the dwellers in the city than to 
those in the country. 

Another question follows close upon this, which incurs not 
expense alone, but relates to another branch of economy; and 
that is, to efficiency. Which has the advantage in this respect? 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to answer such a question. All 
that can be done is to look at some of the items in the calcu- 
lation. The economy in the number of men required to preach 
the gospel in the cities is apparent enough. Is there also an 
economy in the quality of the men, or attaching to their mode 
of presenting it? ‘This is a question of more delicacy, and a 
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very decided affirmation will scarcely be becoming. The cur- 
rent opinion is evident enough. According to that, the city 
minister is supposed, very likely at least, to be made of better 
stuff than his country brother. The city church wants, and 
will have, if it can get him, the best man. The only question 
is, whether it uniformly gets him. Within limits, doubtless, it 
does; but not by any means uniformly. Could we, in any 
way, average the ministerial qualifications of the city, and 
compare with that of the rural parishes, the power might be 
somewhat higher than the latter; because, while the city might 
present none absolutely superior to some of the country, there 
would be less of the lower grade of ability to weigh the average 
down. 

But we all know, what it gives great pleasure to say, that 
talentand high ministerial qualification, are not confined to place, 
large or small. Christ would not suffer Paul to be settled in 
Jerusalem, though Paul was highly anxious for what he thought 
to be a ficld precisely adapted to his style of effort. Jonathan 
Edwards did not preach in Boston; and we can put our finger 
to-day on more than one man, of prime qualifications, serving 
theirfMaster in little out-of-the-way parishes; and, for aught we 
know, content so to do. 

A question, attended with great difficulties, and but dimly 
understood, relates to church-planting in cities. The first 
church in a town, is a thing of course. Like Topsy, in the 
novel, it is scarcely born—it rather “grows.” But not so with 
the after churches. It is a question, very soon: “ How large 
is it best to have the single church? When shall it swarm, or 
shall it swarm at all? By what rule shall the new church be 
begun? Why may not a mew church grow up, when wanted, 
precisely as did the old?” Some people have got light, more 
or less distinct, by experience in such questions. 

It is discovered, for one thing, that the old church is, ordi- 
narily, not much disposed to go into the work of planting 
new ones. Do not misunderstand this assertion. The old 
church is entirely ready to plant the new, in a certain manner 
and form. It will be glad if some preacher can be got to take 
the risk and start a church in a place where one ought to be, 
and give money liberally, perhaps, to have it done. But hear 
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the word, young minister! Be not caught in this trap! Put 
not yourself beneath this mill-stone! You will rue the day, 
when you shall feel it grinding all your bones to powder. Set 
yourself first to study analogies. See all the little streams run 
into the larger ones. So will all the people run into the large 
church, as surely as it has an older and stronger congregation, 
a better house of worship, a better organ, and more money to 
spend in music, more social advantages, and more means of 
making it for the interest of all to go withit. Set up your little 
chapel a mile away from the stone steeple, two hundred feet 
high—gather a little band of a score or two, and begin. You 
‘will feel your heart go down like a stone, as you see the crowds 
of the very people you came to win to your effort, go by your 
door, on each Sabbath morning, seeking the great church, a 
mile away. The truth which you will discover, by and by, will be, 
that the members of the old congregation do not wish to leave it. 
They are accustomed to gothere. They love its minister; they 
are wed to the church; and to go to your little chapel, is to go 
to a foreign land. You may preach the gospel ever so well— 
it will not sound so well to them. 

Then, as to the new-comers, whom you suppose it will be 
easy to get, because their associations are not yet formed, you 
will find that, while some may be drawn to you by convenience, 
and some because they are content with the small church, the 
great number will shun you for such reasons as these. New- 
comers to the city, wish to get into the best society, and to 
gain business. The church is, and is felt to be, in the city, the 
centre of acquaintance and of influence. The older and larger 
it is, the better. One has grown up sons and daughters. What 
chance for matches, when nobody marriageable is met? One 
wants trade; what chance for customers here? <A physician 
wants practice: he must be seen in a church where practice is 
to be had. 

Other questions will arise on the other tack. There will be 
large expenses in the small congregation. A minister must be 
supported ; a lot will have to be purchased; a house to be built, 
and a great many other things will have to be done. ‘Yonder, 
the house 7s built, the expenses are taken care of, and all I 
shall have to do there, will be to pay the rent on my pew at a 
certain rate.” 
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And thus two things are discovered: one that the old church 
members are not willing to go out for new enterprises; the 
other, that the new-comers cannot be relied on to begin new 
churches, nor even to aid them, unless before-hand assured. 
And thus the little band, with their minister, thinking to rear 
a church from the seed, are put between the upper and the ne- 
ther mill-stone. 

There are some exceptions to this view. A locality may be 
so distant, or so divided from the rest of the city, or so pecu- 
liar, by some reasons or other, as to be isolated, in a manner, 
so as to compel its people into anewchurch. Or the old church 
may be running over, or it may be unpopular, or some such 
thing. There is also one man, out of a thousand or two, who 
will succeed anywhere, by the mere force of his peculiarities. 
If Henry Ward Beecher were announced to speak by the side 
of a certain rosin weed, on a prairie in Illinois, at ten o’clock 
at night, on a given day, doubtless his audience would await 
him there. But for some reason, though would-be Beechers 
are plenty enough, the real ones are scarce; and our most so- 
ber people do not think it best, on the whole, to increase the 
tribe. 

It becomes, therefore, a plain case, that unless in very ex- 
traordinary circumstances indeed, the only safe way of in- 
creasing city churches, is by colonies or divisions, of such 
strength, both as to means and men, as will insure the new en- 
terprise from the very beginning. Any other course is cruel 
and suicidal. When the old church, in Detroit, a few years 
since, divided itself into three, it did the wisest thing we have 
ever known in that line of effort. It could afford the division, 
and three strong churches, instead of one, are the result. 

The growth of churches in cities disposes measurably of an- 
other matter, which elsewhere gives difficulty. The church is 
a brotherhood, and does not know the differences which prevail 
in the world’s society. And yet there are difficulties sometimes 
thrust into the cognisance of the church, which prove hard of ad- 
justment. Every community of people, large or small, exhibits 
much difference of character. In our American world, we have 
all varieties. Feware the communities in which there exist not 
differences of nationality, of education, of denomination, of 
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temperament, of prejudices, and the like, almost endlessly di- 
versified. It often becomes a very serious question, when such 
variety is congregated in a single church, how it is all to be 
managed. Great is the assimilating power of the gospel; but 
it cannot assimilate Simon Magus, nor compel truth to the lips 
of Sapphira. And when you get Demas and Diotrephes into 
one church, you will be sure to have trouble, even though Paul 
be the pastor. 

In small places this evil is sometimes very great. The gos- 
pel net seems to catch a very heterogeneous medley of fish; and 
-even of such as you pronounce “good,” such variety of size, 
shape, color, and use, will prevail, as to puzzle the fisherman 
exceedingly. Now, where but one church exists in a place, 
and there is no room for more, there seems to be no remedy 
for the evil, but such Christian virtues—especially patience— 
as can be summoned to the treatment. 

In the city much of this is obviated in two ways. One, in 
that exercise of the affinities, lawful, where no countervailing 
principle is at stake. Not only the Congregationalist, the 
Presbyterian, and the Lutheran, may take to their own name; 
but churches themselves come to embody people of like habits 
of thinking and feeling—so that one church, as such, will be 
radical, and another conservative; one will embody active, and 
another staid people; and thus there will be harmony from the 
absence of jarring elements; and, if this be not carried too 
far, it conduces to unity and to efficiency. ‘Such a church,” 
it was said, “is made up of popes; they are all popes there; 
and the only way to get along is to allow them to be popes.” 
Another church neither wishes nor needs any pope at all. 

The same difficulty is obviated in another way. A large 
church, by that fact alone, is rendered stable. A colt will do 
mischief in a light team, but with the quadruple of draught 
horses before the ponderous train, his prancings amount to 
little. Diotrephes will produce prodigious disturbance in a 
church of fifty, while with six hundred his love of pre-eminence 
beetles the rock of their steadfastness in vain. Hence, we look 
on it as a sort of duty in the large churches to give the sticks 
which are so crooked as to be unable to lie still, place with 
them to roll and tumble in. Uneasy members, in such cases, 
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often become highly useful, and being useful grow in grace; 
while to the pastor of the little church and to the brotherhood, 
they would only be a thorn in the flesh, leaving all uncertain 
whether heaven were to receive them, even with the consump- 
tion of the wood, hay, and stubble. 

And yet churches are in danger in regard to the operation 
of this principle of affinity. “Caste is not confined to India,” 
said a secretary of a certain Board before an indignant com- 
pany of Free-missionists, on a time. City churches are liable 
to be puffed up; to despise the poor, whom Christ declared to 
be always with us; and to make property alone the principle of 
division between churches. Perhaps no absolute rule can be 
laid down which will meet the case in all its length; for 
while it is not unnatural that one church as such should be 
richer than another, it is plainly contrary to the gospel that a 
church, by any arrangement, exclude the poor from the house 
of God. Some thoughts may be offered in this regard when 
we come to speak of church edifices. 

Two things belong to all churches—work and worship. And 
while none fail of opportunity in the first of these, most espe- 
cially is this the fact with the city church. Does such an one 
desire the chance to exercise the grace of giving? Be sure 
your prayer will be answered. While there may be hid away 
in some rural district, a little church of farmers; all rich in 
this world’s goods; each monarch of all he surveys, whether it 
be fat acres or fatter kine, groaning corn-cribs, or waving 
wheat; each lending money at great interest, and yet the 
church poor; so poor, that its minister is shifted with each De- 
cember, and only carries away a gaunt body and a sharpened 
visage; while there may be such a church, which, for lack of 
opportunity, never learns how to be generous according to the 
gospel, your lot will be different; you, at least, will have a 
chance to give money. All the great boards will, of course, 
rely on you as the servitors of the artillery of the kingdom. 
After them will come the infantry and the riflemen, in the 
shape of city poor, Sabbath Schools, tract visitation, and the 
unnamable army of solicitation for churches to be built, or got 
out of debt; poor families somewhere to be relieved; poor 
children to be educated; and ten thousand things to be done 
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at home and abroad—in Egypt and in Canaan. Well; do you 
not wish to give? How could you give, if you had no chance? 
Have you not read that the Lord loveth a cheerful giver? Despise 
not your opportunity, if it be one which crucifies covetousness. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. But giving is not 
all. Do you wish to be a missionary, and yet not be at the 
trouble of a journey to Soo-choo, or to the Gaboon? Here is 
your chance not ten squares away. ‘There are no sadder hea- 
then than these anywhere beneath the moon. Here is ignorance 
enough, squalor too much, laziness equal to that in the shade 


.of Juggernaut; and vice such as will test all the power of your 


Christian strength. The highways and the hedges swarm with 
the crowd which never find their way to the feast without com- 
pulsion. Here is work equal to your day. 

We need not dwell upon the peculiarities of city worship; 
on its great expenses; on its large demands for eloquence and 
pulpit power; on its contact with special amusements—the 
dance, the card-table, the opera, and theatre, to be dealt with, 
at least once with each rising tier of youth in the congregation ; 
and, on its struggles to adjust the praises of the sanctuary to 
this generation, and yet escape floating away on the stream of 
a demand which uses music as a mere entertainment; deeming 
devotion to be exercised when taste only is gratified. All these 
are things understood in the marts of trade, as well as more 
or less elsewhere. 

If there are peculiarities such as these in the experiences of 
churches, quite as truly will the work of the ministry take some 
shapes of its own in connexion with them. The city minister 
will be, in many particulars, a different man from his brother 
in the rural parish. His worth is more or less different, his 
trials are peculiar, and his experiences such as belong to his 
position. It is useless, were it practicable, to sum up the 
relative advantages in one column, and the disadvantages in 
another, with a view to strike a balance; since there are 
things in a minister’s experience, wherever he is, which do not 
admit of being weighed in any scales of human possession; and, 
if they could be, such weighing would do no practical good. 
There are, nevertheless, salient points of experience worth 
looking at, especially as there is more or less of misconception 
in regard to them. 
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It has ever been supposed, more or less widely, a desirable 
attainment, with the minister, to procure a city settlement. It 
is a sort of goal to ministerial ambition. Various motives 
combine to make it such. Ideas of a better support, an easier 
livelihood, of social advantages, of increased influence and re- 
putation, crowd together; and, tinted as they are often, by a 
warm imagination, make this the object to be sought, and many 
a man will take a poor position in the city in preference to a 
good one in the smaller town. 

But, here as elsewhere, only a part of people’s ideas are 
true; the rest are merely empty delusion, or solid and soggy 
falsehood. It is true, that, in each large place, there are a few 
positions combining these, or such advantages, and even those 
which are greater. It is a pleasant thing to address a large 
audience; especially on the greatest of themes which ever oc- 
cupy the human mind; themes affording the highest scope of 
thought—asking and satisfying the best moral capacities, and 
inciting to the best of human efforts. By itself, it is better to 
preach to one thousand than to two hundred people; and yet 
it is not an entirely unmixed matter—something will depend 
on the composition of the respective audiences. It is not in- 
frequent, that the rural audience is every way superior to that 
in the city, in all that makes it desirable to be its preacher. It 
has more intelligence; its moral status is better. And this will 
be true even when we speak of the richest and largest of city 
audiences. Wealth does not insure intelligence nor moral ap- 
preciation. Fine clothes and rich equipage set off a vast 
amount of mental and moral inferiority; and, at the same time 
that this is true, the range of self-appreciation, and the demand 
on the minister to meet it, will often go upward to a very high 
figure. Neither property nor the experiences of fashionable 
life are sure to make people humble. They are much more apt 
to raise the gauge of self-appreciation to another part of the 
scale. Nor is the case very much better, if to wealth and posi- 
tion are added the pride of intellect, stimulated by the experi- 
ences of professional life. Men are not by necessity learned 
in religion, because they are learned in the law; or because 
they are so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to hold office at the 
hands of the government or the people. 
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And so it will turn out, that while the great congregation will 
really demand, if they knew it, but a moderate range of talent 
to meet all their necessities of instruction, really needing, as 
they do, the simplest elements of the gospel, presented in sim. 
ple ways, they will look at their great wealth, and their profes- 
sional and social standing; taking a glance also at their splendid 
church, and thinking a little of the grand organ and well-toned 
bell, and so come to fancy that none but “first abilities” will do 
for them. And the more exacting will their demand be, the 
more blunt is their spiritual apprehension. In such case, their 


pulpit will be no sinecure for its occupant. The strain upon 


him to meet the demand for tremendous eloquence, will be 
prodigious. Let no common man think that he can long suc- 
ceed in such a place. And yet, here is really a position to be 
coveted by a first class man—one who comprehends the whole 
case, and is able to put himself in the command of it. To satisfy 
this rich and proud audience, at the same time that he really zn- 
structs and humbles them, and thus to lead them to Christ, in 
spite of their folly, is no small work, and will scarcely be effected 
by any other than good talents, prime common sense, and the 
soundest and best of moral integrity. But the man who aspires 
to such a place, needs, as the first thing, to aspire to its needed 
qualifications. There is no sorrier sight, in this section of the 
universe, than to see an empty-headed, loose-toned man, at the 
head of such a people, endeavoring simply to keep at its head; 
and studying to effect this, by mere rhetoric, or by voice and 
manner, or by sensational clap-trap; or by rare art of the man 
apart from the art of the gospel. 

It may be said, in general, that however sunny the landscape 
of the large city congregation may look in the distance, the pas- 
toral oversight of it involves the most intense and protracted 
care, and the utmost vigor of endeavor. Its substance may be 
given in two words—watching and working. 

The country parson, in his small house, may think upon a 
rainy morning precluding the distant farmers, with wagons and 
wives, from that day’s attendance on worship, to put off the 
straggling village hearers with “a talk,” and so save his ser- 
mon for a fairer day. But the city pastor cannot do this. His 
best hearers will likely be present on that very day; and he 
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knows not what stranger may drop in, whom no amount of rain 
will keep from church abroad, even though a sprinkle might de- 
tain him at home; and what he has written must be given to 
few or many. Besides, he must always do his best. To the 
rural people, dwelling apart, and seldom excited by new things, 
simple thoughts, if true, and a moderate sum of endeavor, are 
an excitement and an enjoyment on the Sabbath day. But, to 
the people of the city, the whole week is an excitement—day and 
night. Like the Athenians, they spend their time to see or hear 
some new thing; and their minister is under a constant disad- 
vantage from this source. The rural hearer sees and hears 
less, but thinks more; and so becomes actually the more intel- 
ligent while less exacting. 

And yet the fact is not without its benefit. The faithful 
metropolitan, while stimulated, does not suffer himself to be car- 
ried away. He grows by virtue of his effort, while the tempta- 
tion of the rural brother is, to presume on his position, and 
intermit labor. And so it comes to pass, that while the first 
retains his position, and becomes old in his one church, the 
other is out-grown by his people, and continually shifts from 
place to place. ‘This is doubtless one reason why the city pas- 
torate is more permanent than the rural. 

The stimulus touches the metropolitan at another point. He 
is brought into closer relations with his brethren in the ministry; 
and this fact opens up a variety of considerations. The pastor 
of the church at Shingle Hollow is, in a sense, the lord of that 
realm. He knows each family and each face; and, if he is a 
worthy man, he is, of course, the greatest man there. It is not 
necessary that he know this, or even think of it, once in his 
life. It is all taken for granted. It was settled long ago, and 
need not now, in any way, be brought into question. Not so 
with the other. He is surrounded with men of his own profes- 
sion. There is a corps of brother pastors, and perhaps a body 
of professors; at any rate secretaries, editors, and general work- 
ers, to say nothing of ex-pastors, and men without charge. He 
knows that he has some sort of standing—or the want of it— 
with these, to say nothing of that with the people at large; 
and the least of these is large enough for a critic of the largest. 
And no matter how little all this may affect him, no man feels 
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absolutely and entirely above it. Hence, the city is naturally 
the place where the question, which disturbed Zebedee’s wife 
and children, continues to operate: viz., Who shall be greatest? 
And though this question is commonly settled without much 
consultation with the parties most interested, it is sometimes 
settled with more or less heart-burning. 

The danger of this is the greater from a fact yet unnoticed. 
All city churches do not number the congregation of a thou- 
sand; or if they do, all do not embody wealth, or learning, or 
position. There are churches which are new and small; churches 
which represent principally the labor and industry of the town; 

churches where the poor are plenty. All these latter are to- 
gether the most numerous. Please take notice, brother Rus- 
ticus, that of fifty churches in the metropolis, all supplied 
with pastors, you never heard of more than four or five. You 
read in the newspaper—religious, of course,—of Dr. A’s. church, 
and B’s., and C’s., and D’s. All these are doctors—but you 
never read of Mr. X’s., nor of Mr. Y’s., nor of Mr. Z’s. So you 
may talk with the last twenty men, or women, who have visited 
the great town from your region, and not one of them spent 
the Sabbath at either of these last places of worship. All their 
interest centres about the first letters in the alphabet. As to 
the others, they positively “never heard of them; supposed 
there were but four churches in the place.” 

A city pastorate, therefore, does not, as a matter of course, : 
imply a marble church, with steeple, two hundred feet high, nor: 
a salary of seven thousand dollars. It may be a place for which 
you are obliged to look into the Assembly’s Minutes for know- 
ledge. Therefore, brother Rusticus, suffer a word of informa- 
tion and advice. Should you succeed in the expectation, which 
it is said you are now cherishing, in receiving a call from the 
church on Rattlesnake Alley, in the metropolis, and remove 
thither, you may look for an experience like this. The salary 
seems large to you; being four times that you now receive at 
Podunk Station—and larger even in comparison with that of- 
fered you in the village of Roseberg, whose call you now have 
in your hands, although it is but one-fourth larger. 

But you will find the people on Rattlesnake Alley to be poor, 
and with no very competent men to manage their affairs. The 
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salary will not be paid at the time when due, and not more than 
two-thirds of it at all. You will find some good, pious, pray- 
ing people—chiefly women; but your prayer-meetings will be 
chillingly thin; and, what is more, will devolve chiefly on your- 
self to be carried on—the brethren who attend it being, all but 
three or four, averse, and fanciedly unfitted, to praying in pub- 
lic. When you meet your brethren in the ministry, they will 
be very cordial, indeed, and will be greatly pleased to have 
you come to the city; and will ask you, one by one, to preach 
in their large churches ;—(yours, you know, is but a wood edi- 
fice, not large, old, badly-seated, without stained glass, with no 
organ—only a melodeon.) And you will so preach once in each 
church. For awhile you will think of yourself as in the city, 
and be happy. ‘And, if you are a man of grace, and of de- 
veloping talent, as it is hoped you are, and your church is in a 
place to grow, after a long, hard tug, you may come out with 
an established and firm church. 

But you may not. You are liable to twenty failures. After 
you have got over the first round of polite attentions, you are 
liable gradually to come to the perception, that you are falling be- 
hind; in fact, are behind already. You will come to see that 
there are grades in the city ministry, and that you are not in 
the first one. No semélunars are yours. You are not invited 
to lecture before the Cyclopzedia Society. When the anniver- 
sary comes off, you have no part assigned to you. At the in- 
stallation you are solicited to hold the candle, while Dr. D. 
preaches, and Drs. K. and O. give the charges—on the score of 
“‘nersonal friendship” to the parties concerned, of course. Now, 
do not get red in the face, and hasten to say: “If I have abi- 
lity and character, who shall hinder me from their recognition ?”’ 
Softly; it is not talent nor character that settles such things. 
Men in this world are judged of by their position. Do you not 
know that the man from London is thought to be the greater 
for that; the supposition being, that something of the great- 
ness of that city attaches to his person? Have you not seen, 
that the dweller in a fine house is presumptively finer than he 
of the shanty? Does not the world estimate the man some- 
what by the style of his clothes? And do you think all the hu- 
man nature already eliminated from the Church? The minister 
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is what his church is; and you may have more of talent and 
weight of character than any of your peers, and yet stand be- 
hind them all. And as your standing is at home, so will it be 
abroad. The Presbytery, or the Synod, will not want you for 
moderator. If you are sent to the General Assembly, you will 
be an unknown quantity there. You will not be in the papers: 
you will not be consulted on general interests. And, if you 
are a man of real worth and grace, we are aware that you 
will not care much for any of these things. Nor will all this 
be without advantage to you. You will be delivered from a 
burden of trouble from outside interests, which will press on 
your more prominent brother, and be as heavy to him, at 
times, as even his own church duties. If a minister, anywhere 
abroad, is in difficulty, and wants advice ; or a church is in debt, 
and wants help; or an educational interest demands to be 
boosted upward, these will all skip you, and demand payment 
of the tax due from prominence. * For all this, you may be in 
a manner thankful. 

True is it, that sometimes these abilities and disabilities will 
balance themselves with a leaning against you. If good and 
great Dr. Clericus comes to the city, to. stay a Sabbath, he will 
not seek you, at least till he is engaged to preach at the church 
on the Square or up town. 

If a missionary visits the country from Turkey, he is not the 
man to talk in your pulpit. If, however, one returns, after 
thirty years, from Minimus Island, it will be quite convenient 
that he address the people in your church. Of course, your 
people will be very glad to hear him, because none others wish 
to. To tell you the truth, the congregation on Rattlesnake 
Alley will not have frequent opportunities to listen to celebri- 
ties from abroad; and this fact, when once understood, will not 
increase the congregation there. 

Now, we do not say these things, brother Rusticus, to discou- 
rage you. We would only give you to see beforehand what will 
very likely happen, if you think best to reject the call to Rose- 
berg, and take the place in town. And, if a word would be ac- 
ceptable in the present state of the case, it would be of advice 
to the end that Roseberg is far the better place, if you are look- 
ing, as it is suspected you are, for comfort and consideration 
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in the ministry. But, if you are content to be a missionary, 
and to accept the conditions of that way of life, go, by all 
means, to the Rattlesnake Alley Church; for a good man is 
needed there. But keep sharp watch that, in after time, nei- 
ther ambition nor envy find a way to your heart. 

But a church organized, with its minister secured, is not yet 
“Sa church” in the full popular sense, nor in truth for effective- 
ness in action. Every thing earthly must be anchored in the 
physical. Each soul needs a body. A church must have an 
edifice, and till it is so provided, no matter what its position, 
numbers, or advantages, it is not secured, or in really working 
order. Asa matter of fact, churches are rather known in 
cities by their edifices, than by any thing else. The pastor’s 
name as that of the church is a mere designation; but when 
you speak of the church itself the mental association will carry 
you to the edifice; and that, be it white or black, stone or brick, 
or wood, will stand before you, precisely as when you speak of 
such a man your remembrance is of the body he wears; and 
such as is the edifice, such does your association, more or less, 
make the church. That old massy, brown brick building, with 
a tall, slim steeple, and a solid, time-defying air, standing yon- 
der, is Dr. S’s. church. They must be a staid people, consist- 
ing, doubtless, of old families, wealthy, conservative, and lovers 
of good orthodox doctrine. Your sensationalist will nut pros- 
per remarkably there, for the people are not fond of sky-rockets. 
But that is a different affair over yonder; that ambitious build- 
ing of white stone variously chiselled, and with cost of carving 
enough to build a good edifice, that is a younger church, made 
up of younger people. The merchants and trades-people have 
their spiritual habitat there. And they do not care so much 
for solid orthodoxy; they want a “smart man,” one with the 
“snap in him;’’ one who “‘keeps up with the times.” A new 
opinion, a new mode, a new figure does them no fright. They 
desire to keep out of the ruts; they are a vivific people. And 
yet this rule or habit of judging the organism by its physical, is 
liable to criticism; for while the people change with the lapse 
of years, the building remains. The fact, however, points to a 
useful idea in the structures of churches, and that is set forth 
in the word, adaptation. 
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But this matter of church building is not one to be despatched 
in a paragraph. It is one of great moment, especially as cities 
are to multiply indefinitely in our land; and the church will 
be more and more preponderant as contained in them. We 
cannot now stop for the history of church building. Our con- 
cern is with that which shall be history in after times. It is a 
question, how shall we build our churches? of what size, style, 
order, and arrangement shall they be? For those questions 
stood connected with the growth, purity, and prosperity of the 
church in coming time. The medieval idea in papal worship, 
for instance, made nothing of ¢nstruction, and demanded no 
seatings in the house of worship; a stone floor on which the 
attendants might kneel and pray, met their want. Not so now, 
and with us; having a different ideal, we demand different ar- 
rangements. 

There is a triple consideration in the matter of church edifices, 
which must be taken into account and harmonized inter-rela- 
tively, viz.: the economical, the useful, and the esthetical. If 
either of these run away with the others, a violence is done 
which will be sure to work evil somewhere, at some time. 
And yet to harmonize them is no easy matter; for while some 
wish to build a thing to be looked at, and with some medieval 
model in their eye, others care nothing for appearances, and 
wish only for convenience, or are careless even in regard to 
that, but expend their solicitude on the economical considera- 
tion above. It is doubtless the truth that no one uniform plan 
of church building will suit all cases. Some considerable re- 
gard must be had to variety, not only in form and order of 
architecture, but as to expense, ornament, size, and many other 
particulars. If churches themselves are made up in cities as 
they will, and ought to be somewhat, by principles of affinity, 
the fact will appear in their edifices. In looking over any city 
in the land, it will be observed that affinity has regulated resi- 
dence. One quarter of the town is occupied by foreigners, and 
this is divided so as to bring together people of the same lan- 
guage and habits; one is more thickly populated by mechanics, 
one by tradesmen, and one by professional men. Wealth places 
its dwellings together in one part of the city, and poverty hud- 
dles together in another part. Now churches must be placed 
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where the people are. And these two facts by themselves will 
determine, more or less, the character of each church. And 
each church will devise an edifice to correspond somewhat with 
the habits of life at home of those who compose it. A congre- 
gation of mechanics, mainly, will neither devise nor be able to 
build such an edifice as will be perfectly natural and without 
burden to a congregation of retired capitalists. What would 
be extravagance for one, would be a matter of course for the 
other, inasmuch as people will naturally seek church accommo- 
dations which correspond with those of their daily life. 

And yet two evils are at hand here. One is, that the ex- 
pensive and elegant edifice will be unduly esteemed by the 
public, led on by letter-writers and religious newspapers, and 
so held up as the model for all other churches, and be faintly 
and foolishly reproduced in-all but its excellences in every 
ambitious village of the land; for in cmitating, the errors and 
blunders are sure to be copied. 

Time was, when our colleges were full of Byrons, in open 
shirt collars, gin-drinking, and profanity; but always without 
the poetry. And so our land to-day is full of Beechers in 
blunders and bellowing, but without the life and genius of the 
real article. 

The other evil is, in the liability to extravagance with the 
wealthy congregation itself. Men who are foolish enough to 
erect a dwelling for themselves, costing $200,000, are not to 
be supposed as wiser, when they turn their attention to the 
erection of a house of worship. If any objection is made, 
on the score of expense, the stereotyped answer will be forth- 
coming, that the Jews built a very expensive temple, and that 
Jehovah gave it sanction. But it is submitted, that this answer 
does not meet the case. The temple was a building for the 
nation; and were we to have but one church for all the Ame- 
rican Zion, it would doubtless be pardonable, if not advisable, 
to give it something of a parallel splendor. Our church edifices 
are not the successors of the temple, but of the synagogue; and 
when a case can be shown where the Jews built such an one, and 
Jehovah gave it his approbation, the authority will be acknow- 
ledged. There is a limit beyond which even wealth ought not 
to go; for though the limit be not the same, to wealth and 
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to want, it really exists to each. But as the time where covet- 
ousness begins, is not laid down on any moral chart, so it is 
impossible to draw the line in advance, which shall be the 
boundary to extravagance, either for one or another congre- 
gation. The special case must determine it at the bar of con- 
science. And the truth is, that the congregation is not always 
responsible for the extravagance which their building exhibits. 
Churches are often built in a way something like this. The 
members of the congregation talk over the matter, but with 
no distinct notions of the edifice which they wish to erect. A 
few of them are either wealthy or ambitious, and desire a 
splendid affair. After figuring awhile, a sum is settled on as 
its cost, being, of course, a little more money than they can 
at present provide for, but which they hope to realize. At this 
stage an architect is called in. The sum is given him, and his 
plans are drawn. They look finely on paper; and only exceed 
the sum named by the committee some twenty per cent. Now, 
the committee, in nine cases of ten, know little of what is in- 
volved in the plans of an architect. They grasp the outline, 
but have no idea of the filling up; a fact of which the archi- 
tect is well aware; and this filling up is precisely where the 
expense is, and he knows that when the plan is adopted, the 
details follow. Did the committee understand what they were 
doing, they would reject or modify the plan; as it is, they ac- 
cept it and are pledged to twenty-five per cent. more than the 
estimates returned. 

The truth is, the committee have one design—the architect 
has another. His wish is to build a splendid church, as an ad- 
vertisement; and while the congregation intended to expend 
$20,000, they are embarked in an expense of $30,000 to 
$35,000; and a debt remains to cripple them. Not every 
architect will thus mislead a committee, but he who will not 
is honest. 

The fact which ought to be impressed upon all congrega- 
tions, rich and poor, is, that in large buildings, such as 
churches, most especially, beauty is to be sought, not so 
much in minute carving and elaborateness of finish, as in 
gracefulness of outline and harmony of colors. These latter 
aré comparatively cheap, while the former are expensive. 
What avails it, that a piece of embroidery is worked about 
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every door and window, and into every panel in the building? 
True, they gratify the xsthetic sentiment, when examined; 
but how many of the congregation examine them? Or, is their 
examination any legitimate part of the objects of church at- 
tendance? The writer hereof had two neighbors, who pur- 
chased each a carpet for their parlors. Both were wealthy, 
and both intended to be satisfied. One expended five hun- 
dred dollars, and the other a thousand. When laid upon the 
floors and inspected, the great multitude pronounced the five 
hundred dollar article the best and most beautiful; yet there 
came now and then a person, say in the ratio of one to a thou- 
sand, who detected the difference; being educated up to the 
perception of that in which the additional five hundred dol- 
lars was expended. 

This case illustrates a principle in church architecture. If 
such an amount of elaboration is expended as fully satisfies 
nine hundred and ninety-nine persons, is it worth the while to 
double the expense, with a view to secure the thousandth? A 
part of the answer might be contained in the question, whether 
this additional half of the cost were an unpaid debt upon the 
congregation,—but not quite all. 

In order to a full emancipation from absurdity in church 
architecture, we need to be cut loose from slavery to medieval 
and ancient models. Churches ought to be built in the light 
of present needs, rather than in that of their architectural 
history. Wherein we are the models of the past, we ought to 
accommodate them to the ideas and usages of the present— 
use first; and beauty, as attaching to, and illustrating the use. 
The Temple of Jupiter Olympus was, doubtless, a fine build- 
ing; but the question might remain, whether, after all, it were 
adapted, without some considerable changes, to the uses of 
Christian worship and instruction. 

Under the general head of wse, quite a number of special 
matters need attention. All those outside, or incidental ar- 
rangements, deemed necessary in those days, will here be 
passed by; such as conference, session, and Sabbath School 
rooms, as well as courts or parlors—as they are called. Our 
attention will be confined wholly to the audience room and its 
arrangements. The matters here which call for consideration 
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are the ingress and egress, size, shape, furniture, and pulpit, 
and choir convenience. ‘The first aim is, to get into the room. 
And why is it, that so many of the fine churches furnish us no 
better means of ingress? Why are the passages so low, dark, 
and gloomy? Why the doors so few and so narrow? The ques- 
tions may be extended. What earthly reason can be given for 
providing the church itself with such an absurd number of win- 
dows, so elevated from the floor, and yet leaving it so dark? Is 
it not time that the senseless stuff, about “the dim religious 
light,” were exploded? If God himself be Light, and Jesus 
Christ be the Sun of Righteousness, can we not be afforded 
enough of the plentiful light of his lower heavens, to be able 
at least to see each other; and to be qualified to say, posi- 
tively, whether the preacher, on a bright day in June, were an 
American, or a swarthy Mongolian? Our demand is decidedly 
like that of Ajax—for light. 

But how large shall a church be, and how many shall it 
accommodate? It is doubtful, if a single answer can be 
given, which shall meet all cases. Something will depend 
on the structure and fillings of the room itself; something 
on the quality of the congregation; and something on the 
quality of the man who fills the pulpit. Where a church 
is situated to meet the demands of a great population— 
and our cities ought to have many such churches—the aim 
should be, to give it size sufficient to hold a multitude. 
If the congregation be mixed, as to means, a correspond- 
ing variety in the pews, as to assessments, may prevail. 
If the number of persons of small means be many, a large 
number of small pews may be prepared for their accommoda- 
tion, especially if such consist of clerks, operatives, or others, 
without families. Church accommodations may be thus af- 
forded to the multitude, and expenses paid, by an assessment 
on each pew at low rates, while self-respect will be nurtured in 
their occupants, But size must be made to consist with some 
other things. In a large room, attention must be given to its 
shape also, as to its length as compared with breadth, and its 
height of ceiling,—else hearing will be defeated in it. It must 
be empty also, as far as possible, of all columns, tracery, and 
wood-work of all kinds, which obstruct the sound. Nor is 
that all. Every thing in a church, which goes to fill it up, has 
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the effect to carry the people away from the speaker, and to 
break up that electric, or spiritual communion, which is the 
chief element of success in public speaking. 

Nor is it to be denied that, under any conditions, the 
larger the churches are made, the fewer will be the ministers 
who will be qualified to supply them. The number of good 
ministers, who can address large bodies of men acceptably, is 
small, and will be so, till a new crop of orators can be produced. 
We have one man in the United States who can successfully 
and continuously address an audience of five thousand people: 
there is one such in Great Britain, but where are the fellows of 
these? As our churches are hitherto constructed, the men are 
not plenty who are able to address successfully more than one 
thousand persons. Most men lack the voice, or the electric 
power, to bring their hearers near to them, but leave them at a 
seeming distance, too great for any decided impression. And 
hence many a man who succeeds entirely in a small church, 
fails as soon as he comes into a large one. 

It is doubtless true that variety as to size, as well as to ex- 
pense, will always be demanded. When ideas of caste are out 
of account, it will still be true that all localities in cities, which 
will need churches, will not need large ones, and can sustain 
them, though smaller. 

But, whether a church be large or small, for the poor or the 
rich, one thing is possible—it may have comfortable sittings. 
The same rule has prevailed in church and school-house archi- 
tecture, as regards these; a rule founded in popish custom, and 
attaching a seeming virtue to the practice of penance. The 
rule is abolished in the latter connexion ; let us hope that it will 
in the former. 

A matter of importance not the least, remains to claim a 
few words. It relates to the position of the pulpit and the or- 
gan, ‘The olden folly of elevating the former of these to such 
absurd heights, is now confessed and renounced; yet it is not 
altogether agreed how high the pulpit shall be. In a large 
room it requires to be somewhat higher than in a smaller. It 
must be somewhat higher, too, where there are galleries, than 
without them. But in a room seating eight hundred people, 
the feet of the speaker will need to be no higher than the heads 
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of the audience; while, with a congregation of five hundred, 
the floor of the pulpit may well be put on a level with the top 
of the pews. 

The great question of reform, however, in church arrange- 
ment, regards the situation of the organ, and the consequent 
position of the choir or leader in the service of song. This 
whole question rests upon another :—What shall be the arrange- 
ment of the musical part of worship? Shall it be ‘‘ congrega- 
tional,” with a single voice to lead,—sustained or not sustained 
by an instrument? Shall it be a choir to lead in, or to dis- 
charge the whole service? Or shall it be a simple qwartette to 
perform before the audience? If the aim be that of a musical 
entertainment, it matters little where the performers are placed. 
They may as well be stowed away in some loft, under the roof, 
as anywhere. The common, or, at least, frequent, custom of 
banishing them to a kind of perch in what would be the third 
story, were stories made actual in that connexion, is as good 
as any. As long as they are hired, they will go, of course, 
where they are sent, and the more conspicuous the better. If, 
however, a voluntary choir be relied on, it may be difficult to 
sustain it in a place so out of the way.and cheerless. The 
tendency of desire, to a large extent, is nevertheless toward 
the;singing by the congregation; and, with proper ideas on 
the subject, it may be doubtless reached. But, in order to this, 
two things will be necessary. One is, that the congregation 
be able to sing; and before this is well realized, so far as some 
congregations are concerned, a good deal of instruction and 
patience will be needed. ‘The other is, that the congregation 
be suitably led. For this an instrument and a number of trained 
voices, call them choir, quartette, or what you may, will be in- 
dispensable. Now, then, with the congregation able to sing, 
and an instrument and choir all ready, what more is needed? 
for the aim is not yet reached. One thing, and that is essen- 
tial,—bring them together! Hither put your congregation up 
where the choir and organ are, or bring the latter down to the 
congregation. Or, as compromise is the order of the day, let 
them meet midway! But bring them together! Abolish all 
singing galleries with the remorselessness of a broom among 
cob-webs. They never had any business in a church; they were 
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brought in by the popish priesthood, and have clung to an ille- 
gitimate existence with the tenacity of an abuse. But rout 
them; give them no quarter; put the organ and all its troupe 
as low as you put the pastor—not an inch higher. What busi- 
ness have they above him? Is he not as well entitled to speak 
from the clouds, as they to sing therefrom? 

When the leaders in sacred song are once brought back to 
the flock they are to lead, there will be a possibility of singing 
by the congregation—only so the congregation can sing. 

These thoughts, some of them familiar enough, are intended 
to point to evils or errors, standing in the way of the efficiency 
of the Church in our cities. But with all the facilities of salva- 
tion perfected, there is needed still one thing more—the breath 
of the divine Spirit, giving life to the machinery of the king- 
dom, and making it effective to souls dead in trespasses and 
sins. 


Y ARTICLE III. 


THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 


By the imprecatory psalms, is meant those in which the 
writer prays for the injury or destruction of his enemies. The 
following, which include nearly all, are ascribed to David:— 
Psalms, 5, 17, 28, 35, 40, 55, 58, 59, 68, 69, 109, 140, 141, 
143, 144. As illustrative of these, we quote from Ps. 5: 
“Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness because of mine ene- 
mies; make thy way straight before my face. For there is no 
faithfulness in their mouth; their inward part is very wicked- 
ness; their throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter with their 
tongue. Destroy thou them, O God; let them fall by their own 
counsels; cast them out in the multitude of their transgressions ; 
for they have rebelled against thee.” Ps. 85: “Let them be 
confounded and put to shame that seek after my soul: let them 
be turned back and brought to confusion that devise my hurt. 
Let them be as chaff before the wind, and let the angel of the 
Lord chase them. Let their way be dark and slippery, and 
let the angel of the Lord persecute them.” Ps. 55: ‘Let 
death seize upon them, and let them go down quickly into hell.” 
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Ps. 140: “Let the mischief of their own lips cover them; let 
burning coals fall upon them; let them be cast into the fire, 
into deep pits that they rise not up again.” 

Christians in reading these and other like imprecations have 
felt a difficulty in understanding and explaining them. ‘‘ How,” 
it is asked, “could David, an inspired and sanctified man, put 
up such petitions? How does this comport with the forgiving 
spirit inculcated in other parts of the sacred volume?”’ Some, 
it may be, have derived encouragement from these passages to 
indulge in malignant and revengeful feelings; assuming that 


David possessed such feelings, they are ready to find an apo- 


logy, if not an excuse, for the same emotions in themselves. 
Infidels, especially, have found in these passages a strong wea- 
pon of assault upon the verity of inspiration. They have dwelt 
upon the severity of these imprecations, and have asked if 
such utterances could be inspired. Other difficulties, they 
would admit, might be explained, but herg is something that 
militates against the writings themselves, the inspired medium 
ofthe divine Author. ‘Such writings,” they say, “if inspired, 
must be inspired by an evil being, not a good!” 

I. Let us see, then, what is to be said upon this subject. 1. 
Some, in explaining these imprecations take the view that they 
are inspired only as the utterances of a sinful man, and not as 
indicating the mind of the Spirit. There are some things in 
the Scriptures, such as the language of Satan and of evil men, 
and the mistaken utterances of good men, which it is intended 
should be there, but which are not in themselves true. Satan, 
when he said, ‘Ye shall not surely die,” spake falsely; Jacob, 
when he said, ‘* All these things are against me,” was mistaken ; 
Elijah, when he said, ‘I only am left,” mis-counted, for there 
were seven thousand left; Peter, when he said, ‘* Be it far from 
thee, Lord,” incurred censure, “savoring not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men.’’ Occasionally, too, an 
improper spirit was manifested. Moses lost his temper at 
Meribah; Jonah in his petulance said, “I do well to be angry;”’ 
James and John, when they would have invoked fire from hea- 
ven, brought down the rebuke upon themselves, “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” Many of the reasonings and 
opinions of the friends of Job are incorrect, and are recorded 
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for other purposes than their truth. With these exhibitions of 
unsanctified feeling, those who take the view named would 
place the imprecations of the Psalmist. “David,” they would 
say, ‘though inspired, was yet not perfect; his mind was ex- 
cited at wrongs received, and in this state he uttered these 
imprecations. They are simply the out-croppings of an evil 
nature, and are no more approved by the Spirit, and no more 
indicate the mind of the Spirit, than any of the wrong acts 
and utterances mentioned. Nor should these ebullitions of 
feeling be regarded as militating against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures any more than the hasty expressions of any other 
sacred writer.” 

2. Others, seeing difficulties attending this view, regard the 
imprecations of the Psalmist as mere predictions. ‘ David,” 
they say, ‘“‘means to declare what must and will befall his 
enemies; it is a simple affirmation or assertion that they will 
be destroyed; and this assertion he makes in the light of truth 
and justice, and not from a vindictive spirit.” Instead of read- 
ing, ‘‘Let them be confounded and put to shame,” they would 
read, ‘They shall be confounded and put to shame;”’ instead 
of “Let them be turned back and brought to confusion,” 
‘“‘ They shall be turned back and brought to confusion;” and 
so of the other imprecations. 

It is objected to this view that while there seems to be some 
license for it in the use and form of the Hebrew future, which for 
the first and third persons answers both for the imperative and 
the future, it is forbidden in most, if not all, of the imprecatory 
Psalms by the context. The imprecations of the 109th Psalm 
commence with a regular second person imperative, “ Set thou 
a wicked man over him,” and hence must be considered as con- 
forming to the same grammatical construction. Peter’s quo-- 
tation, also, from this Psalm in reference to Judas, in the first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, shows that he regarded 
these as imprecations, and not as predictions. 

8. The remaining view, which is the one commonly adopted, . 
regards David as occupying the place of Christ, or personify- 
ing justice. Instead of being less under the power of inspira- 
tion in these places, or speaking from a vindictive spirit, he is, 
if possible, more thoroughly inspired. He is brought into en-- 
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tire fellowship with God, and his utterances are like a voice 
from the most excellent glory. His enemies are God’s ene- 
mies; nor is it himself, but truth, justice, law, in him personi- 
fied, which cries, ‘‘ Destroy thou them, O God!” 

II. That this is the correct view will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations:—1. Observe what a mingling of piety there 
is with the denunciations named. It would seem impossible 
that one would rise from a vindictive state into such sudden 
and delightful communings with God, or descend from the lat- 
ter so abruptly into the former. If the professions of piety 


Were genuine, we are compelled to believe the denunciations 


could have contained no element of anger or revenge; or if 
they did, the piety must have been false. In the 17th Psalm 
David says: “Thou hast proved my heart, thou hast visited 
me in the night; thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing; I 
am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress.” Yet in 
this same Psalm, a few verses farther on, he utters a maledic- 
tion upon the wicked that oppressed him, and from this rises 
to the sublime sentiment, “As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied when I awake, with thy 
likeness.” In the 55th Psalm he says: “ We took sweet coun- 
sel together, and walked unto the house of God in company.” 
Yet from this delightful reflection upon Christian fellowship 
and the worship of the sanctuary, he immediately ejaculates: 
‘“‘Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into 
hell;’’ and then as suddenly adds: ‘As for me, 1 will call 
upon God, and the Lord shall save me: evening, morning, and 
at noon, will I pray and cry aloud, and he shall hear my voice.” 
2. It is noteworthy that the Psalmist much more frequently 
refers to the wicked in general, than he does to personal ene- 
mies; indeed, most of the imprecatory Psalms are of this cha- 
racter. Thus, in the 59th Psalm we read: “Thou, therefore, O 
Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel, awake to visit all the 
heathen; be not merciful to any wicked transgressors.” If it 
were personal enemies whom David always imprecated, it might 
appear more as if he were actuated by a vindictive spirit; but 
‘it is the wicked generally, and if in this sense enemies to him, 
-much more to God. Thus, in the 139th Psalm he says: “I 
rhate them, O Lord, that hate thee; I count them mine enemies.” 
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Moreover, in certain instances he brings to view the design of 
his maledictions, as for the honor of God and the good of men, 
and not for personal revenge. Thus in the 5th Psalm he prays: 
‘Destroy thou them, O God, let them fall by their own coun- 
sels; cast them out in the multitude of their trangressions, for 
they have rebelled against thee;’’ not, for they have abused or 
injured me, but ‘for they have rebelled against thee.” In the 
28th Psalm he writes: “Give them according to their deeds, 
and according to the wickedness of their hands; render to them 
their desert. Because they regard not the works of the Lord, 
nor the operation of his hands, he shall destroy them and not 
build them up.” 

3. It is to be remembered that some of David’s enemies re- 
ferred to in the imprecatory Psalms, were once in his power. 
Now if the prayers indicate so ferocious a spirit, why did not 
his acts? If his evil nature so got the advantage of him that 
he thirsted for blood, why did he not take that blood when he 
could? Saul, Absalom, and Shimei, were his bitterest enemies— 
at least, among them. ‘The life of each was in his hands, yet 
he spared them all. When Shimei came out to curse David 
and cast stones at him, ‘‘ Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, said unto 
the king, Why should this dead dog curse my lord, the king? 
Let me go over, I pray thee, and take off his head.” Did 
David say, Go? Not at all. ‘‘Behold, my son which came 
forth of my bowels seeketh my life: how much more now, may 
this Benjamite do it? let him alone, and let him curse, for the 
Lord hath bidden him.”” When David found Saul asleep in a 
cave at En-gedi, and cut off the skirt of his robe, and again in 
the trench at Hachilah, and took the spear and cruse of water 
from his bolster, did that look as if he were seeking to be re- 
venged? And when Absalom was thrust through by the darts 
of Joab, and when tidings were brought to the King, did he 
express gratification at this? Nay! He “was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate and wept; and as he 
went, thus he said, O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!”? David knew, moreover, that God had suffered these 
enemies to rise against him on account of his sins. He had 
been forewarned of this by Nathan. Hence, he said to Shimei, 
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“Let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him,” and again 
cries, “ Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword; 
from men which are thy hand, O Lord.” Is it probable that 
while recognizing these men as the Lord’s “hand,” he would 
allow himself to cherish malignant and revengeful feelings 
towards them? 

4, It is remarkable that many of the Psalms, in which David 
imprecates his enemies, or the wicked, most severely, are Mes- 
sianic in their character. Thus, in the 69th Psalm, where 
the imprecation is found: “Let their table become a snare 
before them; and that which should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they see not; and make their loins continually to shake. Pour 
out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful anger 
take hold of them.” Immediately preceding these words, oc- 
curs the passage,— They gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’’—language that 
is acknowledged to refer to Christ. Peter, by his quotation 
from the 109th Psalm, makes the imprecation there, as we 
have already seen, refer to Judas. If so, then the language 
is to be regarded as emanating more from Christ than David. 
Some of the Psalms contain language which it is impossible 
should refer to David. Thus, Peter, in the 2d of Acts, and 
Paul, in the 13th of Acts, both argued with regard to the 
16th Psalm. David spake of not seeing corruption; but it 
was Christ, they said, and not himself, with reference to whom 
this was true. 

5. The lyrical character of these Psalms—their adaptation 
to public use, and the fact that they were, and have continued 
to be, employed in the temple service, and by devout minds in 
the Christian Church, argues their being an effusion of per- 


sonal malignancy. David wrote for others, as well as to ex- 


press his own emotions. Besides, it implicates the Divine 
Being, who has authorized the use of the Psalms in worship, 
if their spirit is bad. Still further, it is not certain that all 
the Psalms ascribed to David were written by him. Three 
imprecatory Psalms (the 74th, 79th, and 83d) are ascribed to 
Asaph, and two (94th and 129th) are without a title. In these 
Psalms may be found language as denunciatory as any that 
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David used. Thus, if we fasten malignancy upon him, we must 
upon the persons who composed the other Psalms. Nor does 
the difficulty stop here. We remember that other of the sacred 
writers uttered imprecations in language not lyrical. Jeremiah 
prays: ‘Let them be confounded that persecute me, but let not 
me be confounded; let them be dismayed, but let not me be 
dismayed; bring upon them the day of evil, and destroy them 
with double destruction ;’’ and again, in language as unrelent- 
ing as that of David: ‘‘ Deliver up their children to the famine, 
and pour out their blood by the force of the sword; and let 
their wives be bereaved of their children, and be widows; and 
let their men be put to death; let their young men be slain by 
the sword in battle. Let a cry be heard from their houses, 
when thou shalt bring a troop suddenly upon them; for they 
have digged a pit to take me, and hid snares for my feet. Yet, 
Lord, thou knowest all their counsel against me to slay me: 
' forgive not their iniquity, neither blot out their sin from thy 
sight.” Paul utters an imprecation upon “ Alexander the cop- 
persmith,” who had done him much evil, by saying: “The Lord 
reward him according to his works;” and an awful malediction 
upon every enemy of Christ, in the words: ‘“‘If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema maranatha.” 
The imprecation of Jeremiah, and that of Paul upon Alexan- 
der, it is to be observed, were uttered in view of personal 
injuries; while those in the Psalms, as we have seen, more 
commonly plead as the argument, “For they have sinned 
against thee.” 

6. Finally, joy at seeing the wicked punished, is not incon- 
sistent with the highest state of holiness. Instead of arguing 
vindictiveness, it may argue the fullest absorption into the 
Divine mind. Pres. Edwards has a sermon on “The end of 
the wicked contemplated by the righteous; or, the torments of 
the wicked in hell no occasion of grief to the saints in heaven,”’ 
in which he says, the rejoicing of the saints in heaven will 
not be because they “are the subjects of any ill disposition; 
but, on the contrary, will be the fruit of an amiable and ex- 
cellent disposition: it will be the fruit of a perfect holiness, 
and conformity to Christ the holy Lamb of God.” And this 
is the view that Revelation itself presents. In full view of all 
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the miseries and torments of the damned, the saints are repre- 
sented as saying: ‘Alleluia; salvatiun, and glory, and honor, 
and power unto the Lord our God; for true and righteous are 
his judgments.” Nay, they even cry with a loud voice for 
vengeance, saying: “‘How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?” Now, is it not possible for this feeling to be 
shared by the good, to some extent, before they reach heaven? 
Doubtless it is; and the more fully, the more they come into 
sympathy with, and see and feel as the redeemed. Moses, 
after a most terrific exhibition of the judgments of God upon 
the wicked, (Deut. xxxii.,) in the language of satisfaction and 
gladness, writes: “Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people; for 
he will avenge the blood of his servants, and will render ven- 
geance to his adversaries;” and this language’is a part of the 
song that God directed him to write for the entire congrega- _ 
tion of Israel. Similar language is found in many of the 
Psalms that are not imprecatory. There is something, too, in 
man’s inmost nature—his consciousness of right—that prompts 
him to use such language in the absence of bitter and revenge- 
ful feelings. Nor do we see any more difficulty in the one case 
than in the other. If a truly devout spirit can rejoice at see- 
ing God’s judgments executed, why may it not, at an earlier 
stage, with the same devoutness, take the attitude, and employ 
the language of prayer? 

The late eminent Professor B. B. Edwards, some years ago, 
wrote an Article on this subject, and we copy what we consider 
the best words we have ever seen published on this subject: — 


I come now to what, I think, must be regarded as a justification of 
the language in question; as going to account, in a great measure, if 
not wholly, for the usage of the sacred writers. 

The principle may be best stated by two or three illustrations. 
Doeg, an Edomite herdsman, in the time of Saul, killed eighty-five un- 
armed, helpless priests, when he knew that they were wholly innocent 
of the charge made against them, and when no one else dared to touch 
these consecrated servants of the Lord. But with this he was not sa- 
tisfied; every woman and child, every breathing thing, fell under the 
assassin’s knife. Now the very mention of the atrocity stirs up feel- 
ings in us which cannot be repressed, and which are only rendered 
the more poignant by reflection on the attendant circumstances. 

The murder of the children at Bethlehem, by Herod, another Edom- 
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ite, was an act of gratuitous cruelty, which the imagination utterly re- 
fuses to carry out into its details. The shriek of the frantic Rachel, 
in every dwelling where there was a little child to be struck down, is 
all that the heart can bear. Towards the author, every reader of the 
history, from his day down, has had but one feeling. The horrors of 
conscience that he suffered on account of his murder of his wife Ma- 
riamne, and which almost antedated those pains that shall never have 
an end, do not awaken for him the slightest degree of sympathy. A 
happy end to that turbulent life would have shocked us. 

The woman that wished the head of the venerable forerunner of our 
Lord to be brought to her in a basin, who desired to enjoy a sight 
which would have curdled the blood of any one else,—has excited a 
feeling in every reader’s breast, that no lapse of time has in the least 
degree diminished. The simple words of the gospel are enough. We 
wish not a word of commentary. Every right-minded man has one, on 
the living fibres of his heart. 

The striking of a great bell at midnight in Paris was the signal of a 
deed at which men shudder now, at the distance of nearly four hun- 
dred years. It was a night long to be remembered. It needed no re- 
cord on the page of history. [t is engraven in ineffaceable characters 
on the moral sense of all Protestant Christendom. It was an outrage 
upon the nature which God has given to his creatures, which admits 
of no apology, and which necessarily demanded an atonement that is 
not yet fully paid. 

In the darkest moments of the French Revolution, we are consoled 
by one circumstance. There is light in one quarter of that midnight 
horizon. The day,of retribution will come. Every spectator of the 
tragedy feels, if he does not say, “Blessed shall he be who rewardeth 
thee as thou hast done to others.” And when the cup is poured into 
the lips,—to the very dregs,—there is a satisfaction, not so much 
heartfelt as conscience-felt. A great moral debt has been paid. God’s 
righteous government has taken a firmer hold of men in consequence. 
The Divine veracity has received a new illustration. He wlio sowed 
the wind has reaped the whirlwind. 

What is the character of the principle thus manifested? What is 
the nature of these emotions? 

A primary element of it is indignation. Before we have had time 
to reflect, there is au instant, a spontaneous gush of the emotion of 
anger towards the evil-doer. We cannot prevent it if we would. It 
is prior to all deliberation. In its first outbreak it is above control. 
It is outraged nature, that will have vent. In the commission of a 
great wrong, particularly where the accompanying circumstances are 
such as to strongly arrest attention, the being is something more or 
less than human whose soul is not deeply stirred. 

Another element is compassion towards the injured party. We 
have an instinctive pity for weakness crushed in the dust, for innocence 
betrayed and violated. The wailing cry of infancy is in our ears; the 
white locks of age, draggling in the dust, are in our sight. An un- 
offending man, because he would not alienate the*irheritance of his 
fathers, is defrauded of his rights, and then taken and murdered on 
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religious grounds, by lying testimony. Sentiments of the tenderest 
interest in the wretched sufferer spring up. Our hearts rush towards 
him with the warmest compassion. We would rescue him, if possible, 
ere the fatal stone be thrown. Thousands in our land can testify to 
such an emotion—deep, and not to end but with life—towards the 
hapless aborigines of this country, cheated and worn out by a long 
course of successfu. villainy. 

Another and a principal ingredient is a sense of justice. When a 
crime of extraordinary atrocity goes unpunished, we feel that jus- 
tice is defrauded of its dues. We are indignant that such a wrong 
should be unredressed. While the crime is unatoned for, we have a 
feeling, not only of insecurity, but that justice has been violated. 
Public order is disturbed; a shock has been given to that sense of rec- 
titude which is common to man. , 

This is not of momentary duration, as the indignant or compassion- 
ate feeling may be. It grows stronger with the lapse of time. Re- 
flection only adds to its intensity. Deliberation but shows its reason- 
ableness. In other words, when a great outrage is perpetrated, nothing 
will calm the perturbation of our moral nature but the infliction of a 
penalty. The grievance must be redresscd. A voice within us calls 
imperatively for reparation, whether we or others are the authors of 
the deed. The endurance of suffering is an indispensable condition 
for the return of peace. We secretly desire the speedy infliction of 
the penalty on ourselves, if we are conscious of guilt, and on others, 
also, if they are evil-doers. And what we crave by an irrepressible 
instinct of our moral nature, may we not, on fit occasions, express in 
language? 

It may be maintained, further, that this feeling is not necessarily 
accompanied with any malice or ill-will towards the sufferer. An atro- 
cious crime is committed in our neighborhood; we have the strong- 
est sympathy for the injured party, and indignation towards the evil- 
doer. We unite in all proper measures to bring him to what we call 
a condign, that is, a deserved punishment. We rejoice when we learn 
that he has been apprehended, and that justice is permitted to take its 
appointed course. If we do not, in so many words, imprecate calami- 
ties upon him, we feel, and we perform, what amounts to the same 
thing. We ardently desire and pray that he may suffer punishment. 
If he is proved to be guilty, we are disappointed if he escape. We 
are even eager to co-operate in efforts to bring him within the arm of 
the law. But all this is not attended with any desire to witness the 
sufferings of a human being, or that those sufferings, in themselves, 
should be felt. We have no malice or private revenge to gratify. 
The absorbing emotion is for the good of society. We have the per- 
suasion, that, if the criminal escapes, the bonds that hold men toge- 
ther will be weakened, if they are not destroyed. That there may be 
this entire freedom from personal ill-will, is shown by the fact, that 
our feelings are precisely similar, in kind, at least, towards an offend- 
ing contemporary or neighbor, and towards a notorious culprit who 
lived ages ago, oremay now live at the ends of the earth, and whose 
punishment, or escape from it, cannot possibly affect us personally. 
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The utterance of this moral feeling is the utterance of humanity with- 
in us. It is an expression of sympathy in the well-being of the race. 
If it be the faintest sigh of some abused exile among the snows of Si- 
beria; if it be an ancient Briton, standing on the last rock where free- 
dom could find a resting-place; if it be an American Indian, looking 
for the last time on the grave of his father, just as insatiate avarice is 
about to drive his plough through it,—the feeling within is one and 
identical. Time and space are overleaped in the twinkling of an eye. 
Our hearts gather instantly around these despairing wretches. To- 
wards their oppressors we feel no hate or revenge. But till retribu- 
tion has been made in some way, till suffering has been felt in some 
form, it is impossible for us to rest in quietness. The delicate frame- 
work of our moral being has been deranged. It must be repaired by 
the infliction of suffering. 

Instead of the feeling in question being necessarily sinful, it may, 
on the contrary, be the evidence of a generous sympathy, of a fingly 
educated conscience, and of a character conformed to the great stan- 
dard of perfection. Not to possess this moral sympathy, might indi- 
cate a pusillanimous nature, a dulness of spiritual apprehension, and 
no desire that the disorders in God’s kingdom should be rectified. 

In thus briefly considering one of the sterner features of our consti- 
tution, and some of its practical developments, we cannot but be struck 
with the morbid type of much of the philanthropy and religion cur- 
rent at the present day. Love degenerates into weakness; compassion 
becomes itself an object of pity; benevolence is degraded into an in- 
discriminating instinct. The employment of force is branded as a re- 
lic of barbarous times. The exercise of authority is scouted as con- 
trary to the spirit both of the gospel and of an enlightened age. The 
world must now be controlled by persuasion. It was formerly sup- 
posed that law, with its rigorous penalty, was a chief instrument in 
moral reformations; that it was one of the main elements in the means 
which God and man must employ in meliorating the state of society. 

So, likewise, in respect to religion. In our days, there is such a 
prominent and reiterated exhibition of the paternal character of God, 
as to endanger, if not destroy, its legitimate effect on the character of 
His intelligent creatures. There is such a protrusion of the promises 
of the Bible, and such a concealment of its threatenings, as to neutral- 
ize the influence of both. Religion is sometimes so divested of its 
grander and sterner qualities, as to fail to secure any respect. It be- 
comes a mere collection of pleasant counsels, an assemblage of sweet re- 
commendations, which it would be very well to observe; instead of 
presenting, as it does, an alternative of life or death, an authoritative 
code of morals, a law with inflexible sanctions, a gospel to be rejected 
on peril of eternal damnation. 

These shallow philanthropists and religionists are as ignorant of the 
nature of man, as they are of the revelation of God; as little versed in 
the more imposing features of our constitution, as in the high and so- 
lemn themes of Christianity. They have little to do with the deeper 
wants of our moral being. They do not understand How curious and 
almost contradictory a piece of workmanship is man. They seem 
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never to have imagined, that he has the closest relations to a moral 
law, to an atoning Saviour, to a righteous moral Governor, and to an 
impartial judgment seat. 

Equally ignorant are they of the bonds which hold society together. 
Much of the doctrine which is industriously promulgated at the present 
day, tends to form a counterfeit philanthropy; to make men sympa- 
thize with the misfortunes of the criminal, rather than with injured 
virtue, or with public morals; to weaken the arm of the law, and re- 
duce government itself into a compact remarkable for nothing but its 
weakness.* 


We will only add to these true and elegant words that the 
entire subject cannot be comprehended, without a full and con- 


‘stant reference to the Oriental character of the Scripture writers. 


If an occidental were wrought into the precise frame which 
produced the 109th Psalm, it would not be natural for him to 
say, under any possible provocation: “ Let his children be con- 
tinually vagabonds and beg; let them seek their bread also out 
of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that he 
hath; and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend mercy to him; neither let there be any to favor his 
fatherless children. Let his posterity be cut off; and, in the 
generation following, let their name be blotted out. Let the 
iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord; and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out.” But neither 
would it be natural for him, under any sorrow whatever, to say, 
as Job did of the day of his birth: ‘Let darkness and the 
shadow of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it; let the 
blackness of the day terrify it. Let them curse it, that curse 
the day, who are ready to raise up their mourning. Let the 
stars of the twilight thereof be dark; neither let it see the dawn- 
ing of the day.” Nor would it be natural for him to describe 
his sorrows as David does in the Psalms; or to speak of sin 
in the terrible terms of Ezekiel, or to excite devotion in the man- 
ner of the Song of Solomon. Here we must allow for oriental 
taste, while we hold fast to the substance of truth. 

Dr. Thomson writes thus about the exaggeration of oriental 
methods of talking. He is replying to the question: ‘‘ How do 
you account for the very pious and becoming language used by 
these heathen sailors [in Jonah’s ship,] and the humble and 
penitent deportment of the king of corrupt Nineveh? 





* Works, vol. ii: 871—383. 
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“There is nothing very strange in this to Orientals, or to 
one familiar with them. Such language is universal. No mat- 
ter how profane, immoral, or even atheistical a man may be, 
yet will he, on all appropriate occasions, speak of God—the 
one God, our God—in phrases the most proper and pious. We 
Americans are abashed and confounded in the presence of such 
holy talkers, and have not courage, or, rather, have too much 
reverence for sacred thivgs to follow them in their glib and 
heartless verbiage. The fact is, I suppose, that Oriental na- 
tions, although they sank into various forms of idolatry, never 
lost the phraseology of the pure original theosophy. We are 
struck with this in all the Bible histories, in which these people 
have occasion to speak of God and of his attributes. The Ca- 
naanites could talk as devoutly as Abraham, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar with as much propriety as Daniel. And the same is 
wonderfully true at the present day. A hard old Druse of Le- 
banon would edify a Payson or a Martyn. Indeed, there is 
nothing in which modern custom corresponds more completely 
with the ancient, than in this pious talk. There is scarcely an 
expression of the kind we are considering, which has not its 
parallel in the daily living language of the people around us. 
Place an Arab in the circumstances in which these old heathen 
are represented as acting and speaking, and his expressions 
will be so similar, even to the very words and peculiar idioms, 
as to suggest the idea that they have been learned from the 
Bible. And yet this cannot be; because the remark applies, in 
all its extent, to the wild Bedouin, in whose tribe there has never 
been a Bible, and a man able to read it, had there been one.’”’* 

Dr. Thomson says that some boys called him “the father of 
a sauce-pan,” because they thought his American hat resem- 
bled that utensil; and a Druse guide, out of whom he was 
endeavouring, in vain, to extract some account of his religion, 
broke in with an objurgation to one of the asses as follows:— 
“May God curse the father of this donkey!” 

Let us not be misunderstood. The inspired words of the 
Imprecatory Psalms are perfect truth and righteousness; but 
the sacred Spirit allows scope for all the varieties of human cul- 





* The Land and the Book, pp. 99, 100. 
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ture, race and character. An occidental curse would be brief, 
crushing, and comprehensive. It would not amplify nor spread 
into particulars. It would be none the less severe for this— 
but its words would be different. To curse the acoru would 
kill the tree as effectually as if every separate branch, twig, 
and leaf were given over. Yet it is utterly contrary to our 
taste and mode of thinking and feeling to dwell upon particulars 
in such a case. With a battery of our Columbiads we would 
unhesitatingly bring down a whole city, and slaughter hun- 
dreds en masse, but we could not bear to have our own exploits 
brought home to us in the cold clay of little children, and the long 
hair of women soaked in blood. Our imagination turns away 
from such details; the Oriental touches each one of them with 
its own horror. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PHILOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH VI. 9, 10.* 


“And he (Jehovah) said, Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert and be healed.” 


This is one of the most important, yet perplexing, passages 
in the Book of Revelation. It is quoted or referred to by each 
of the four evangelists—viz.: Matt. xii. 12-15; Mark iv. 11, 
12; Luke viii. 10; John xii. 40; and by Paul, Acts xxviii. 25— 
28. Such repeated and solemn appeals made to it by the in- 
spired writers, and the magnitude of the doctrine which some 
are wont to predicate upon it, demand for it an honest, prayer- 
ful, and thorough investigation. The only key by which we 
can unlock this difficult passage, and rightfully possess ourselves 





* This is confessedly one of a difficult class of passages. The Editors do 
not publish the following Article as their view of them. But they think there 
are valuable suggestions in it, calculated to awaken thought and to lead to in- 
vestigation, and that the whole paper is able and interesting. As such they 
commend it to their readers. Eps. 
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of its golden treasure of truth, is correct philology,—the ac- 
curate interpretation of the original Hebrew language in which 
it was written. When thus approached, ‘we become the right- 
fal lords of its precious and weighty contents, and rejoice in the 
known harmony of its various applications and combinations. 
In this way let us remove obscurity, and grasp, with clearness 
and strength, its solemn import. 

Our first remark, in the way of its solution, is that it 7s ori- 
ginally a prophecy—a prediction, and covers a period of seventy- 
five years—i. e., from its utterance to the captivity of the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar. To the question of the prophet, “How 
long shall this be the case of my people?” the response is,— 
“Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses 
without man, and the land be utterly desolate, and the Lord 
have removed men far away.” Is. vi. 11. 

Our second remark in explaining the passage is this: The 
Hebrew language in which it is written is very deficient in 
qualifying terms, and has no comparative or superlative degrees 
formed like the Greek or our own English language. This de- 
fect was compensated by doubling or repeating the words, and 
thus forming a comparative or superlative sense. Thus, 
holy of holies, means most holy—vanity of vanities, means ex- 
ceeding vanity—God of gods, King of kings, means supreme 
God and King. 

So the repetition of the same verd, as in our text, gives it an 
intensive signification. Thus, ‘Hear ye indeed,” or literally 
rendered, “To hear, ye do hear; and to see, ye do see;’’ means 
“Ye do enjoy the most abundant means of hearing and of seeing, 
and of thus becoming wise unto salvation.” That they were 
not enlightened, converted, and saved, was, in no sense, owing 
to the deficiency in the means of grace. These were diversi- 
fied and very abundant. 

The following are illustrations of similar phraseology and of 
the accuracy of this interpretation. Thus, the waters of the 
flood to abate, did abate—i. e., greatly assuage. God said to 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 17:) To bless, I will bless; and to multiply, 
I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and sand on 
the sea-shore; that is, I will very greatly multiply thy seed, as 
expressed in xvii. 2. Gen. ii. 17: In the day thou eatest 
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thereof, “to die, thou shali die’’—i. e., fearfully die. So when 
Samson chided his wife for forsaking him for another man, 
she replied, “ To think, I did think, or I did solemnly think, that 
to hate, thow didst hate me, or utterly hate me.” 

So in the text, ‘*To see, ye shall see; and to hear, ye shall 
hear;’’ means, “Ye do enjoy the most rich and diversified 
means of becoming enlightened, converted, and saved. You 
are a most highly-favored people, and your guilty and uncon- 
verted state has no palliation from any defect in the means of 
grace.” 

Let us now, in the third place, approach and remove the 


greatest and most perplexing difficulty connected with our text, 


and which arises wholly from the peculiarity of the language 
in Jewish prophecy. Jehovah commissions his prophet, say- 
ing, “Go, and make the heart of this people fat, shut their 
eyes, and close their ears, lest they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and’ 
convert and be healed.” 

Thus the prophet is said to make fat, or insensible, and to 
shut their eyes and close their ears, lest they should see with 
their eyes, &c. Now, in what sense is this language to be un- 
derstood, and how is it to be correctly interpreted? Evident- 
ly it is to be understood and interpreted according to the Jew- 
ish method of interpreting their prophetic utterances. The 
correct understanding and application of one grand rule or 
principle of Jewish prophecy, removes at once all obscurity and 
difficulty from the passage, and restores the most perfect har- 
mony among all the inspired writers who quote it. The rule 
is merely this—a prophet is said to do what he simply pre- 
dicts. To foretell it is his only caswality in the matter, which 
logically is no causality. or the correctness of this rule of in- 
terpretation, we appeal to some of the many and indisputably 
clear facts of Bible record. 

Thus, Gen. ix. 25, Noah cursed Canaan, saying, A servant 
of servants shalt thou be to thy brethren; that is, speaking in 
the name of the Most High, Noah simply uttered the prophetic 
curse upon Canaan, which is still in process of fulfilment. For 
long ages the utterer, or prophetic cause, has been sleeping in 
death’s dust, while the predicted curse lives on in Ham’s de- 
graded, enslaved descendants. 
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Gen. xxvii. 27: And Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau—i. e., 
uttered in prophecy the future of these twin brothers and their 
posterity. In the simple utterance of the prediction consisted 
all the agency of the prophet. The blessing pronounced upon 
Jacob was according to the mind of God, but opposed to the 
mind of Isaac who uttered it. 

So, when Balak called Balaam, the money-loving and fame- 
seeking prophet, to curse Israel, he blessed Israel altogether. 
And to the aggrieved, enraged king, the prophet said (Num. 
xxiv. 13:) “If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the Lord, to do 
either good or bad of mine own mind; but what the Lord saith, 
that will I speak.” 

Here the prophet declares his utterances to be God-spoken 
prophecies; and that his delivering them, is, in the language 
of prophecy, his doing them. So, (Ezekiel xliii. 8,) “And it 
was according to the vision which I had when I came to 
destroy the city,” viz., Jerusalem. Now all history unites with 
prophecy in declaring, that, neither Ezekiel, nor any other 
prophet, ever destroyed either Jerusalem, or any other city, 
in any other way than by predicting it. He laid not the 
weight of a destroying finger upon its walls; desired, to the 
last, its perpetuity and glory, and uttered its prophetic de- 
struction with tears and groans. Yet, in simply foretelling its 
downfall by the Chaldeans, the prophet. is said, in the language 
of prediction, to doit. The prophet’s predicting is, then, the 
prophet’s doing. 

So the Lord said to Jeremiah, (i. 10,) “See, I have, this day, 
set thee over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and throw down, and to build 
up, and to plant.” Now, all history and facts unite in declaring 
that Jeremiah had no power over the nations and kingdoms, to 
root out, pull down, destroy, build, and plant, beyond his power 
as a prophet to predict the same. The prophetic facts, as he 
proclaimed them, and wrote them in his book, comprise the 
sum total of his agency—his efficiency. The guilty causes and 
agencies are to be found elsewhere. The prophet’s agency is 
to utter the vision known faithfully. Yet, in predicting these 
things, he is said, in the language of prophecy, to do them. 
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So, in the passage of our text, Isaiah is said to make the 
heart of this people fat or insensible, and to make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes, when the meaning is this:— Utter, 
in the hearing of this people, what is, and will be, their fear- 
fully obstinate and guilty state for the next seventy years—up 
to their captivity in Babylon. Tell them that their hearts have 
waxed gross or insensible as animal fat which is destitute of 
nerves. That they shut their eyes and close their ears against 
all the messages of God. And all this they will do, to prevent 
their conversion and healing. They do it, lest they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert, and be healed! 

When the prophet has delivered his prediction, with a heart 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he has exhausted his agency. And 
yet, in uttering the prediction, he is said, in the language of 
prophecy, to do it. 

This interpretation is illustrated, and rendered demonstrably 
true by the Apostle Paul—a master of both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, and who spake by the inspiration of God. 
In quoting this passage, in Acts xxviii. 25-28, he drops the 
Jewish costume, and educing therefrom the true sentiment it 
contained, he expresses it most accurately, in the more copious, 
flexible, and precise language of the Greek, in the following 
words: ‘*Well spake the Holy Ghost, by the prophet, to our 
fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say unto them, Hear- 
ing, ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing, ye 
shall see, and shall not perceive.”’ Tell them the cause of this 
failure of the means. It is not in God, nor in the prophet, 
nor in the deficiency of the means used; but wholly owing to 
their own stubbornness and guilt. Tell them the reason is 
this: “‘Their heart is waxed gross, and they hear heavily, list- 
lessly, with their ears, and their eyes they have closed. This 
they have done, lest they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, 
and I should heal them.” Thus backed by the wisdom and 
inspiration of the Apostle Paul, we feel confident of accuracy 
and great strength. 

But we make our appeal, for the correctness of this inter- 
pretation, to one still higher than Paul—even Christ, the Lord 
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of Paul. Jesus, in assigning a reason why he spoke to the 
multitude in the simple picture language of parables, (Matth. 
xii, 14, 15,) declares that he thus adapts his instructions to 
his dull and listless hearers. It is because, they, seeing, see 
not; and hearing, hear not. Greatly favored as they have 
been, with the means of wisdom, yet do they remain stupidly 
blind and wilfully obstinate. Therefore, I speak to them in the 
simple and Winning language of parables; because their heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest they should see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and I should heal them. ‘These are the identical words 
which Paul copied from his divine Master, and illustrate and 
confirm the correctness of the interpretation we have given. 
The view that we have taken agrees most lucidly with the 
context, and produces the most perfect harmony between all 
the six places in which the text is written and quoted, and 
presents the text in the light of one of the most solemn ap- 
peals to the guilty heart contained in the Word of God. 

1. This passage teaches us that God bestows his rich and 
abundant religious privileges upon mankind, to secure their 
spiritual illumination, conversion, and healing. When they 
fail to convince and convert, they fail to secure God’s chief 
design in bestowing them upon man. The grand design of the 
gospel, written or preached, is to convince men of. sin, and then 
to convert them from sin unto holiness and God, and thus heal 
all the sin-maladies of their souls. The cultivation of the in- 
tellect, improvement of the taste, and the feasting of the imagi- 
nation, with all the social refinements, are matters of secondary 
importance. They are but the small leaves, and flowers, and 
fruit, borne by the heart, converted into the tree of life and 
divine love within us. But without soul-conviction and conver- 
sion to God, the means of grace have failed of their desired 
object—God is dishonored and the soul is unsaved! Such un- 
converted souls, arrayed in all their stately professions, and 
pompous ceremonies, are but moral corpses, clothed in the 
habiliments of state. They see not, they hear not, neither do 
they understand. They remain dead in trespasses and sins. 
VOL. 1X.—38 
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Again, secondly, we are taught, by this passage, why men, 
in the enjoyment of the written and preached word and ordi- 
nances of God’s house, are not truly enlightened, converted, 
and healed. It is not because God, or the prophet, or the mi- 
nister hardens their hearts; nor because the means of heaven’s 
appointment are unadapted and inadequate with the Spirit’s 
influence, to secure their illumination and conversion. Isaiah, 
Christ, and Paul unite in declaring the reason to be, Because 
the heart is waxed gross—stupidly insensible to moral truth by 
sinful indulgence; and to guard it more effectually against the 
assaults of truth, which is the sword of the Spirit, they hear 
heavily, listlessly, with their ears; and their eyes they have 
closed against all the spiritual teachings of God in his word, 
works, and providences. A leviathan heart, thus guarded and 
protected, bids defiance to all the assaults of truth—God’s 
moral battery. Here the true and awful reason is assigned 
why men remain unconverted in the full enjoyment of gospel 
privileges. To withstand it, their hearts, and all their powers, 
are fully set, and actively engaged. They are daring self and 
soul destroyers. They have hated knowledge, and would have 
mone of God’s counsel, and despised all his reproof. It is 
no mystery that such remain unconverted; the mystery is, 
that they are out of perdition. How great is the mercy of 
God toward such, and how presumptuously wicked is their 
conduct toward Him! 

We see, thirdly, how baseless, and antagonistic to this pas- 
sage, is the doctrine that some great and good men have pre- 
dicated upon it, viz., that God acts as efficiently in hardening 
the hearts of sinners as he does in their conviction and conver- 
sion. It is gone like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not 
a wreck behind. 

Again, fourthly, we are here furnished with a clue to the 
correct interpretation of those frequent passages in Exodus, in 
which God is said to harden Pharaoh’s heart, and the harmony 
of the same, with the declaration that Pharaoh hardened his 
own heart. In every instance, in which God is said to harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, it will be found, on examination, that, God 
foretold to Moses that he would resist and refuse to let the 
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people go, Therefore, as the prophet, who foretells a fact, is 
said to do it, so God, who foretold the fact that Pharaoh would 
harden his heart, and would refuse to let the people go, is said, 
according to the language of prophecy, to do it; 7. ¢., simply 
predict it. While Pharaoh was the sole guilty agent in har- 
dening his own heart, God foretold it, but the wicked king was 
the guilty executioner of the prediction. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE SCEPTRE OF JUDAH* 


OnE race the world cannot pass by, whose existence is elo- 
quent evidence of God in history. Of them, God thus spoke, 
hundreds of years before the destruction of Jerusalem: “I 
will scatter you among the heathen. Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word among all nations 


' whither the Lord thy God shall lead thee. Among these 


nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy 
foot have rest.” 

These, and many other predictions, intimate the state of 
that mysterious race till the Shiloh came. All nations have 
homes in Jerusalem. The Jew has none. They have been 
sifted through all nations, and have taken root in none. They 
are the subjects of every dynasty; they have been the victims 
of every tyranny; the scoff of the infidel; the scorn of the 
great. From the Thames to the Tiber, and from the Tiber 
to the Ganges, and from the Ganges to the Missouri, they are 
found insulated from the sympathies of all men; indicating 
affinities with something above and before, but with nothing 
around. That once great nation has been poured down upon 





* The author of this interpretation of one of the most interesting prophecies 
in Scripture, is, by birth, a Jew, though his faith is that of a Christian. The 
Editors have supposed that an Article on this subject, from such a source, 
would be of interest to their readers, though the Article is not to be under- 
stood as expressing their own views. It is published as worthy of study and 
consideration.—EpirTors. 
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the earth like quicksilver; it has split into innumerable scat- 
tered and disintegrated globules, which the hand of the great 
Proprietor will yet collect, and form into a mighty mass, that 
shall glow with imperishable splendor, and reflect his glory. 

Many thousand years ago, God, in prophecy, pronounced 
the future dispersion and doom of the Jews, and God, in his- 
tory, has kept them like the bush on Horeb—burning and not 
consumed—till that day come when the glory shall return from 
between the cherubim, and the dry bones rush together from a 
thousand lands, and the groans of creation, and the oppression 
of the Jews, and the travail of the Christian cease together. 

Do you hear, every morning, that deep-toned voice in your 
streets? It is the echo of the voice of God in prophecy; evi- 
dence to a skeptic world that God’s word is truth. No man can 
read the history of the Jews, and the prophecy of which that 
history is the shadow, projected into many years and lands, 
and not conclude that the prescience of God pronounced the 
predictions, and that the presence of God in history superin- 
tends its fulfilment. 

The preservation of the Old Testament, in its uncorrupted 
purity, is evidence of God in history. The distinction of the 
twelve tribes gave each an interest in preserving their law in 
its integrity. Their kings had each to write out a copy of the 
law. The people, in order to obey God’s command to teach it 
to their children, must also have had, or written out copies of 
it. The jealousy of Jews and Samaritans made the one a 
watch on the other. The translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek, and its dissemination throughout the world—the 
Chaldee paraphrase—the very superstitions of the Jews, who 
counted the letters and the paragraphs, and fixed the middle 
letter and middle word of each book, are all proofs of the 
presence of God disposing the good, and overruling the bad, 
to the preservation of the purity and safety of the sacred 
records. No part of the Old Testament is lost. 

Josephus the historian, a Jew, sits down amid the debris of 
Jerusalem to write its history, and to praise, as he felt it expe- 
dient, his Roman master, and yet to:cover as-he could the sins 
and shame of his people, for whom his sympathies still glowed. 
These were his motives and ends. He writes his history, and 
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therein records, unconsciously and undesignedly on his part, 
the fulfilment of the remarkable prediction of Jacob, the ful- 
filment of Daniel’s prophecy, the fall of Jerusalem, the dis- 
memberment of the body politic, their dispersion into all lands. 
So true is this, that if asked to produce a minute and detailed 
evidence of the strict and complete fulfilment of what is written 
in Matthew xxiv., and irresistible proof that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, by a witness whom no one can suspect of partiality, or 
accuse of any leaning to Christianity, we would summon the 
Jew Josephus, the faithful chronicler of the downfall of his 
beloved Jerusalem; of the utter desolation of the temple and 
the country, and of the unparalleled sufferings of its guilty 
inhabitants; and, in all this, a witness that these wonderful 
predictions had received their accomplishment. 

In the prophecy of Jacob the patriarch, (Gen. xlix. 8, 9 and 
10th verses,) there was clearly predicted: the descent of the 
Messiah from the tribe of Judah; the time of his visible mani- 
festation; the extraordinary circumstances associated with it, 
and the great design of such a personal manifestation to our 
world. 

The prediction concerning Judah reads thus: “Judah, thou 
art he whom thy brethren shall praise; thy hand shall be on 
the neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up; he stooped down, he crouched as 
a lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering 
of the nations be. Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s 
colt unto the choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes; his eyes shall be red with 
wine, and his teeth white with milk.” The first two and the 
last two verses are highly figurative, expressing, by striking 
images and emblems, the invincible force, the secure dignity 
and majesty, and the rich abundance to be enjoyed by the 
posterity of Judah. But the language of the 10th verse is 
plain and simple, announcing, first, the descent of the Messiah 
from the tribe of Judah, and, secondly, specifying the time of 
his first advent. 
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It is admitted that the Messiah was to descend from the fa- 
voured tribe of Judah—both Jews and Christians being per- 
fectly agreed as to this fact. It is also evident, from the time 
predicted for his advent, that he was to come during the exist- 
ence of the tribe of Judah—distinctly known by genealogy. 

I. The Hebrew word %3¥, translated sceptre, is not in use 
as a verb, and as a noun it signifies literally, a tribe, a branch 
of a family, or a branch of a nation, or the ensign of tribunal 
jurisdiction, exercised by the head of a tribe, because each 
tribe had its own rod, inscribed with its own name, which the 
princes of the tribes were wont to bear in their hands.* It is 

evident that the word in this passage has no reference to royal 
authority, and should not be translated by the word sceptre, for 
it could not, with any sort of propriety, be said that the sceptre 
should not depart from Judah, when Judah had no sceptre, nor 
was to-have any for many ages afterwards. Besides, the royal 
authority departed from Judah about 500 years before the birth 
of Christ, in the days of Zedekiah, when the tribe was carried 
into captivity. The true legitimate meaning, therefore, of the 
word ©2¥ is the tribeship, the same as in verses 16 and 28 of 
this very chapter, where it is said, “Dan shall judge his people 
as one of the ¢ribes of Israel;” and again, ‘All these are the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 
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In Isaiah xlix, 6, we have this confirmed: ‘And he said, It 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant, (the Mes- 
siah,) to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel. I will also give thee a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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The import of this part of the prediction, therefore, is 
plainly this: that the tribe of Judah should not be scattered 
and confounded, as the rest of the tribes of Jacob would be, 
but that it should remain a distinct tribe, a:body politic, known 
by genealogy, until the Shiloh (the Messiah) should have come. 





* De Repub. Heb. lib. 1. ¢. 
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Hence, great care was taken by numbering this tribe more fre- 
quently, to preserve its genealogy. 1 Samuel xi. 8; 2 Samuel 
xxiv.; 2 Chronicles xii. 15 and xiii. 22. 

This interpretation is given by Rabbi Abarbanel himself, 
of high authority among the Jews. According to him, the 
prophecy imports, that tribeship or distinct existence as a tribe, 
should not depart from Judah until Shiloh come; and he ob- 
serves, that whereas the other tribes were carried away and 
dispersed, (alluding here to the king of Assyria, Shalmana- 
zar,) Judah remained in the land; and when at length 
the tribe was carried away to Babylon, it was not dispersed, 
it did not lose its tribeship nor its genealogical order, but was 
brought back again.* 

II. The next sentence, descriptive of the time of the first 
advent of the Messiah, is thus expressed:—** Nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, or of his offspring.”’ 

The.Hebrew word, Pp?)">' a lawgiver, is variously translated. 

The radical meaning is toengrave. Hence are derived laws, 
statutes, rulers, leaders, tribes, and teachers. It could not mean 
in this passage @ lawgiver, for no tribe had a right to make any . 
laws; for God himself was their lawgiver, and by his laws the 
king himself was to be governed. But each tribe had its prince 
or ruler, not to make laws, but, like magistrates, to judge the 
tribe by the laws of God; or, as the three Targums and 
other Jewish writers expound it, the scribes and teachers of 
the law—similar to the jurisdiction which existed in the days 
of the judges. 

From what has been advanced, it is evident that Shiloh, the 
Messiah, was to appear while Judah was a distinct tribe, a body 
politic, having its genealogies, its magistrates, lawyers, and 
expoufders of the law of God. Hence, when Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem, Judah was still distinct, it being a generation sur- 
viving the crucifixion of Christ. But it is an undeniable fact, 
that the tribe of Judah, as well as the Ten Tribes, has lost its 
genealogies for more than 1700 years, and, therefore, the Mes- 
siah must have come. 

III. That by Shiloh is meant the Messiah, will appear if we 
will consider the occasion of this prophecy. 





* Abr. in Prophet. Prior. fol. 95, col. 100. 
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Jacob, at the close of his life, was endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, to foretell the most remarkable events that should 
befal his sons in succeeding ages; and it might reasonably be 
expected that the most remarkable of all events, the coming of 
the Messiah, and the precise time of his advent, would be in- 
cluded in them. 

The signification of the word “Shiloh,” shows that it refers 
to the Messiah. Jewish writers of the highest authority abound 
in the acknowledgment that Shiloh is the Messiah. For in- 
stance, Onkelos, Jonathan, and the Jerusalem Targum, all ex- 

plain the expression, “uatil Shiloh come,” by “ Until the time 
that King Messiah shall come.” The Cabalists interpret it in 
the same manner. 

In the Talmud, Code Sanhedrin, when Rabbi Johannan asks 
the name of the Messiah, they of the school of Rabbi Schila, 
answer: ‘His name is Shiloh, a¢cording to that which is writ- 
ten, ‘until Shiloh come.’”? Kimchi says, it signifies his Son; 
i. e., Judah’s. Now, what son of Judah can it be but the fa- 
mous and renowned son of his, called Wagid, the Prince Mes- 
siah who was to spring from this tribe, and from the family of 
David? 

The renowned writer Jarchi, paraphrases the word Shiloh, 
Whose it is—i. e., the kingdom; and applies it to the Messiah; 
referring also to Ezekiel xxi. 17, I will overturn, overturn and 
overturn it, and it shall be no more until He come, whose 
right it is to reign, and I will give it him. Abendani, a dis- 
tinguished Jewish theologian, applies the same passage to Mes- 
siah. 

In Bereshith Rabbah, on this passage, it is said, ‘This is 
Messiah, the Son of David, who shall come to rule the king- 
doms with a sceptre.” In Bereshith Katannah, it says:*Until 
Shiloh come; for it shall come to pass that the nations of the 
world shall bring their gifts unto the Messiah, the Son of 
David. 

We copy the following curious account, without attaching 
any special importance to it, except as showing an ancient im- 
pression among the Jews aa to the meaning of Shiloh: —Gau- 
bil, a missionary from Rome to the Chinese, in the last cen- 
tury, when conversing with the Jews at Kae-fung-foo, and ex- 
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plaining to them, by way of interpretation, the Messiah’s in- 
effable name, Shiloh, as implying a past, present, and future 
existence, was answered, that they had always perceived in it 
that signification. When asked by Gaubil for the meaning 
they attached to the word Shiloh, they remained silent for a 
time; but as soon as the visitor began to explain the sense at- 
tributed to it in the Christian church, a youth—an Israelite— 
who was present, very deferentially requested leave to speak. 
He stated that he recollected one of his great-uncles having 
formerly taught him that the word Shiloh contained a sacred 
mystery; written in this manner, the letters corresponding to 
the words: 


w = Great. 

*= One. 

4 = Descending. 
7 = Man. 


This the lad remembered, but he knew no more on the subject. 

Gaubil was delighted with this information, as it seemed to 
corroborate a curious discovery he had made shortly previous. 
Being at Han-Keow, he learned that the missionary there, Fa- 
ther Couteux, had under instruction a Chinese, learned in an- 
tique modes of writing, and feeling persuaded that the word 
Shiloh was a word of mysterious or sacramental import amongst 
ancient nations, he showed to the catechumen, who was totally 
ignorant of Hebrew, that the word in the perpendicular man- 
ner of Chinese writing, adopting the phonetic system required 
for foreign names—i. e., a sound or word for a letter, was to 


be thus explained:— 
&% = Most High. 


+= Lord. 
5 = One. 
7 = Man. 


This account is curious, if not the coinage of oriental reverie 
in latter times, for cabalistic Jews are accustomed to revel in 
such notes of deduction. The Jews, according to Gozani’s ac- 
count of the Teaou-Kin-Keaow, in the capital of Honan, of 
“the sect that pluck out the sinew” from all their meat, is so 
interesting and graphic that it deserves to be preserved entire. 
We can only give the substance of it, however. He visited 
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their Li-pai-see, or synagogue, at Keaefung-fu, in 1704, and 
had a long conference with them. Unfortunately, however, he 
could neither speak nor read Hebrew, and they could only com- 
municate with him in Chinese. ‘They showed me,” he says, 
their Kims or sacred books, and permitted me to go into the most 
secret place, which they themselves are not allowed to enter, it 
being reserved solely for their Cham-Kiao, (or Chung- Keaow, or 
ruler,) who never enters but with the most profound reverence. 
On some tables there were thirteen kinds of tabernacles, with 
a veil before each of them; and within each of them a copy of 
the Kim-Mousa, or Pentateuch. Twelve of the tabernacles 
represented the twelve tribes, and the thirteenth, Moses. The 
Kims were written on long pieces of parchment, and rolled 
around sticks. Gozani prevailed with the ruler to let the cur- 
tain of one of the tabernacles be withdrawn, and one of the 
books unrolled; it seemed to be well written. There are also, 
in two other places of the synagogue, several old chests, con- 
taining Takim, or small tracts of parts of the law, which they 
use as prayer-books, and all are preserved with greater care 
than silver or gold. 

These Jews told him that their ancestors came into China 
during the Han dynasty. Now this date embraces 206 years 
before the Christian era, and 220 years after it. Hither period, 
however, gives the emigration great antiquity, and connects 
with it memorable events in the annals of China. 

Dr. Buchanan received from the black Jews a list of sixty- 
five places in Northern India, Tartary, and China, in which 
small colonies of Jews reside; these Jews have probably pene- 
trated the walls of the Celestial Empire, under Vouti, the 5th 
Emperor of the Han dynasty, whose conquests extended as far 
as Bengal and the Mogul country, where large bodies of the 
ten tribes were settled then. Renaudot, from his own inquiries, 
confirms the fact, that both in his time, and anciently, there 
were many Jews in several of the provinces of China. The 
accounts of Peristal, an Italian Jew, agree in the main view 
of the numbers of his co-religionists in China. Of the Lord 
Jesus Christ the Jews in China had never heard, only they ex- 
pected the Messiah; it is, however, striking, and most remark- 
able, that within the walls of China they should have preserved 
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the doctrine of a Messiah to appear as the God-man, the hu- 
manity, and the divinity, in its mystery as interpreted by the 
Jewish youth, Most High, Lord, One, Man. 

IV. That the Messiah is intended by Shiloh, is further evi- 
dent from the sentence immediately following; 2. ¢e., To him 
shall the gathering of the nations be; 7. ¢., nations of every 
clime, and of every color, and of every name under heaven, 
not of Jewish origin. This is also strongly confirmed through- 
out the prophecies of Isaiah, though all the prophets have more 
or less predicted the same. 

In Isaiah xlii. 6, it is said: “I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, 
and give thee for a covenant of the people, 03, 7°02? the Jews, for 
a light of the Gentiles.” 0° YN? And again, Isaiah lii., 13-15: 
“‘Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted, 
and extolled, and be very high. As many were astonished at 
thee, his visage was marred more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men. So shall he sprinkle many nations, 
D'3) 04 the kings of the Gentiles not excepted. In Isaiah xi. 11, 
it is distinctly stated, during the dispersion of the twelve tribes: 
There shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand as an ensign 
of the Gentile nations; to it shall the heathen seek, and his 
rest shall be glorious. Upon this passage, the Rabbi Abar- 
banel acknowledges that one of the characteristics of the 
Messiah was that the Gentiles should seek him. 

The Mishna and Gemara, together called the Talmud, the 
former in six, and the latter in thirty-six books, began to be 
composed under the direction of Rabbi Judah Hannasi, in the 
year 3980 of the Creation, a short time before the birth of 
Christ. It contains records ef events which have transpired 
among the Jews, and gives a correct account of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; of the time when he appeared, his life and administration, 
the multitudes which became his followers, of his legal descent 
from the tribe of Judah and the family of David. (Josephus, 
p- 21.) Its testimony is similar to that of Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Pliny. 

Josephus’ History of the Jewish War, was published about 
A.D. 75, and his antiquities eighteen years later, in the thir- 
teenth year of Domitian, A.D. 93. The former of his works 
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was held in great repute at Rome, and recommended by the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
appears to have been acquainted with both of his works, and 
to have drawn largely from them in treating of Jewish affairs. 
. Now, Josephus says, “‘ There was about this time Jesus a wise 
man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ,” is the simple 
testimony of the Jewish historian; ‘and when Pilate, at the sug- 
gestion of some among us, had condemned him to the cross, those 
that loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared 
to them alive again on the third day, as the divine prophets 
had foretold; these, and ten thousand other wonderful things 
are related concerning him, and the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day.”* Josephus observes, 
(Antiq., 20, 22,) that the Jews give him the testimony of being 
a wise man, who is fully acquainted with our laws, and is able 
to interpret their meaning. 

The late noted Judge Mordecai Noah, on the 28th of Oct., 
1844, delivered, at the Tabernacle, in Broadway, N. Y., a lec- 
ture on the Restoration of the Jews. The house was well filled, 
and many Jews were present. We give verbatim his remarks 
on the advent of Christ. 

He commenced by saying that, to comprehend and fully un- 
derstand the peculiar situation of the Jewish people at that im- 
portant crisis, we must endeavour, if possible, to place our- 
selves in their position. A nation once powerful, rich, and 
happy, prosperous and independent, the conquerors of every 
neighboring power, living in the‘midst of luxury and civiliza- 
tion, enjoying a happy and equitable code of laws, with wise 
kings, gallant warriors, a pious priesthood, and great national 
prosperity, suddenly assailed by powerful Pagan nations, al- 
lured by a love of gold, and tempted by the hope of plunder, 
contending, year after year, against fearful odds, their enemy 
strengthened by fresh levies, while their own resources were 





* It is proper to mention that there is much reason to doubt the genuineness 
of this passage of Josephus.—Epirors. 
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exhausted, finding themselves at length gradually sinking, a 
weak, decayed, defeated power, the once glorious and famed 
people, abandoned by hope, and almost deserted by Providence, 
their temple, their pride and glory, wrested from them, and the 
beams of the setting sun falling on the helmet of the Roman 
centurion, keeping guard near the Holy of Holies. 

‘In this distracted position, and at this period of unexampled 
calamity, Jesus of Nazareth found the Jews at the commence- 
ment of his ministry. Corruptions, the natural consequences 
of great misfortune, had crept in amongst them; a portion of 
the priesthood forgot the obligations due to their high order; 
hypocrisy and intrigue had reached the high places, “ and Jesus 
appeared amongst them, the most resolute of reformers.” 

Denouncing the priests and Pharisees, preaching against hy- 
pocrisy and vice, prophesying the downfall of the nation, he 
thus attracted followers and apostles by his extraordinary and 
gifted powers, he became formidable by his decision of charac- 
ter, his unceremonious expression of opinion, and the withering 
nature of hisrebuke; he preached at all times, and at all places, 
in and out of the temple, with an eloquence which no mortal 
has since possessed ; and to give the most powerful and absorb- 
ing interest to his mission, he proclaimed himself Son of God, 
and declared himself ordained by the Most High, to save a be- 
nighted and suffering people, as their Saviour and Redeemer. 

The Jews were amazed, perplexed, and bewildered at all they 
saw and heard. ‘They knew Jesus from his birth—he was 
their neighbor; they knew his father Joseph, and Mary his mo- 
ther, his brothers, James and Judas; he was in constant inter- 
course with his brethren in their domestic relations, and sur- 
rounded by their household gods; they remembered him a boy, 
disputing, as was the custom, most learnedly with the doctors 
in the temple; as a man pursuing to the age of thirty, the mo- 
dest and laborious calling of his profession; and yet he pro- 
claimed himself as the Son of God,.and performed the most 
wonderful miracles; was surrounded by a number of his disci- 
‘ ples, poor, but extraordinary gifted men, who sustained his 
doctrines, and had an abiding faith in his mission. He ga- 
thered strength and followers as he progressed, he denounced 
the whole nation, and prophesied its destruction, with their al- 
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tars and temples; he preached against whole cities, and pro- 
scribed their leaders with a force which, even at this day, would 
shake our social systems. 

‘¢The Jews became alarmed at his increasing power and influ- 
ence, and the Sanhedrim resolved to become his accuser, and 
bring him to trial under the law as laid down in their code, 
Deut. 13th chapter. . 

‘Tn reflecting deeply on all the circumstances of this the most 
remarkable trial and judgment in history, I am convinced, 
from the whole tenor of the proceedings, that the arrest, trial, 

and condemnation of Jesus of Nazareth, was conceived and 

executed under a decided panic. That he proclaimed himself 
Son of God, that he declared he had been delegated from the 
Father to enter upon his mediatorial character, that he was a 
prophet, and the promised Messiah, was understood and ad- 
mitted by all his friends and disciples.”’ 

The Judge closes this interesting testimony, by saying: “ The 
Jews, my friends, were but the instruments of a higher power ; 
and, in rejecting Jesus of Nazareth, we have great and over- 
whelming evidence of the infinite wisdom of the Almighty. 
Had they acknowledged Him as their Messiah at that fearful 
crisis, the whole nation would have been gradually sunk under 
the Roman yoke, and we should have had at this day pagan- 
ism and idolatry, which, with all their train of terrible evils, 
and darkness, and desolation, would have spread over the earth. 
But the death of Jesus, was the birth of Christianity; the Gen- 
tile Church sprung from the ruins which surrounded its primi- 
tive existence; its march was onward, beset with darkness and 
difficulties, with oppression and persecution, until the Sun of 
Righteousness rose upon it, dissipating the clouds of darkness, 
which had obscured its beauties, and it shone forth with bright- 
ness, such as the ‘Great Master’ had originally designed it. 
Had not the event occurred, how would you have been saved 
from your sins?” The Jews in this did nothing but what God 
himself ordained; for you will find written, in the Acts of the 


Apostles: “And now, brethren, I know that through ignorance’ 


ye did it, as did also your fathers.” 
In whatever sense the word sceptre be taken, it has departed 
from Judah. If it mean the regal sceptre, that has plainly 
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departed. If it mean the sceptre, or rod of the tribe, (2 Sam. 
vii. 7,) that has also departed, for the Jews are now scattered 
over the earth, and are no longer subject to one acknowledged 
tribunal head. Tribeship, or distinct union as a tribe, is no 
longer possessed by Judah; for the modern Jews are unable 
to say from what tribe they are descended. Hence, it is un- 
deniable, that the sceptre, whether regal or tribunal, and with 
it the authorized lawgiver, has departed from Judah, and there- 
fore the Messiah, the Shiloh, must have come. 

Daniel, in his famous prophecy of seventy weeks, fixes the 
coming of the Messiah to a certain period to be calculated 
from the going forth of some decree to restore and to build 
Jerusalem; and he foretells, that after this advent of the Mes- 
siah, the sacrifice and oblation shall be caused to cease, that 
the end of the Jewish nation shall be with a flood, or agree- 
ably to the language of prophecy, a hostile invasion, and that 
their land shall be laid utterly desolate. Therefore the Mes- 
siah must have come, because Daniel represents him as coming 
before all these events should take place. All these events 
have taken place, and more than 1700 years have elapsed, 
since the daily sacrifices in the temple of Jerusalem were 
abolished; since the Jewish polity was overturned by the hos- 
tile invasion of the Romans, and since the whole land of Judea 
was desolated by a most destructive war. These circumstances, 
as matters of fact, cannot be denied... And, moreover, Jewish 
writers themselves, such as Rabbi Solomon, and Jacchiades, 
own that the sufferings which the Jews experienced at the 
hand of Titus were foretold in this very prophecy. Josephus 
also acknowledges that Daniel foretold the destruction of the 
Jewish nation by the Romans.* And since Daniel places this 
advent of the Messiah before the occurrence of these events; 
and since all these events have long since occurred, the Messiah 
must long since have come. This conclusion cannot be avoided, 
if we allow Daniel to have been a true prophet. 

Prejudice may shut the eyes against the clearest circum- 
stantial evidence, and an Israelite be unable to discover, in 
the predictions, any thing that resembles the events detailed 





* Joseph. Art., Jud. lib. 10, cap. ult. 
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in the history of him whom Christians and multitudes of Jews 
acknowledge as the Messiah, but the case is different with 
numerical evidence. Circumstantial evidence resembles moral 
truth; of which there may be an infinite variety of shades. Nu- 
merical evidence resembles mathematical truth, which admits of 
no shades—its boast is unity and perfection. The Jews, by own- 
ing that the latter part of the prophecy of the seventy weeks 
were accomplished in the days of Titus, as, indeed, plain matter 
of fact must compel any person to own it, and to deny the ac- 
complishment of the former part in the advent of the Messiah, 


_ before the abolition of the temple sacrifice and the destruction 


of the Jewish polity, most incongruously make Daniel to be 
partly a true prophet and partly a false one. All goes to 
prove that the prophecies in regard to the sceptre, the tribe- 
ship, the lawgiver, the temple, the sacrifices, the holy city, and 
the dispersion of Judah, and the desolation of the whole land, 
according to both prophets in their denouncements, have lite- 
rally been fulfilled, so that Jesus of Nazareth is the true and 
only Messiah through whose merits alone Jew and Gentile 
must be saved or eternally lost. 

To every subterfuge—to every reply that can be painfully 
framed by a Hebrew writing, under the lash of incontroverti- 
ble evidence, the unbending rigidity of mathematical demon- 
stration, still proclaims aloud, either the Messiah must have 
come—compute the seventy weeks as you will, divide them 
and subdivide them as you please, admit or reject intercala- 
tions, take solar years, or take lunar years, reckon from what 
edict you think proper, still it is proved that both the prophe- 
cies of Jacob and Daniel have had their fulfilment to the very 
letter, and at the very time when the Jews were in the expect- 
ancy of the event. These arguments are so convincing, that 
the time predicted for the coming of Christ is so far past, to the 
Jews in their perplexity, that their Rabbins have pronounced a 
curse on all that shall attempt the computation of the time. 

Maimonides assigns this reason for it:—‘‘It was,” says he, 
“invented, because, upon the mistakes of their reckoning, or 
failing of their calculations, the people are apt to despond, 
and begin to suspect that the Messiah is already come.” 
Yet this curse has not prevented the chief Rabbins them- 
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selves from calculating the time, so that the times fixed 
for his coming were the years 5263 and 5294 from the crea- 
tion. Others computed the time for the year 5335, and 
others for the year 1298 of the Christian era; and lately the 
time had been fixed to 1843. Nothing appears more absurd 
to a reasonable man than the notion of Jewish writers, which 
makes the appearance of the Messiah to depend upon that of 
a constellation, which is to come after a certain number of 
years. 

Abarbanel pretends that, when the Talmudists curse those 
who calculate the times, they mean such as are guided in 
their computations by the stars only, without having any re- 
gard to the prophetic records. But, after all the vain endea- 
vors he has used in regulating his calculation according to the 
prophecies, he has added a computation by the course of the 
stars too; (see his work Masmiah on Ezekiel x.;) and according 
to this book, the Messiah expected to redeem Israel, must 
have appeared A.D. 1685. Yet this very book of disappoint- 
ment has been reprinted. In confirmation of this assertion, he 
affirms that Jesus Christ, and his disciples after him, suffered 
death because he was born under Mars—one of the planetary 
bodies. He tells us that the Jews shall be redeemed under a 
certain constellation; (Isaiah lv. 17;) as they were at first re- 
deemed from Egypt, and this he repeats on Jeremiah xxxiii., and 
on Ezekiel xlv. He specifies particularly in the month Nisan. 

The same fancy he repeats on Hosea 1st and 3d chapters. 
But Abarbanel is not the only one who makes this use of 
astrology. He only follows the authority of his master. Is it 
then not evident proof that the Israelites have set aside the 
authority of Moses and the prophets, and have adopted the 
customs of the heathen? 

But we come now to the point of the two Messiahs, a creed 
prevalent among the Jews, one of whom is to be the son of 
David, as the other shall be the son of Joseph, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. ‘This is a late invention, which was never heard of 
before the Talmud. The Chaldee paraphrase of the prophets 
know nothing of it; but itis to be found in Onkelos. It is very 
likely that hereafter we shall be told, that, as the Messiah, the 
Son of David, is to have the souls of Adam and of David, so 
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the son of Joseph should have the souls of the patriarch, Joseph, 
and of Jeroboam. 

The truth is, that this foolish notion is gathered from the 
prophecy of Obadiah, who speaks of the courage of the ten 
tribes after their return from Assyria, who, he says, were to 
be attacked by the kings of Syria, and afterwards should sub- 
due the Amorites. But this prophecy was all fulfilled by the 
Hasmonei, under the Assyrian kings, as is related by the 
most exact of the Jewish historians. 

By the imagination of a two-fold Messiah, Jewish teachers 
have thought to serve a very considerable design; for they con- 
cluded that they should conceal] from the readers of the Bible, 
the true meaning of these prophecies which speak of the death 
of the Messiah, the Son of David, by teaching that they should 
have their accomplishment in the person of the Messiah, the 
son of Joseph. 

The last subterfuge of the Jews is the invention of fables 
concerning the legislators, which, they say, they still have; 
but, whatever they are, they certainly live incognito, for no 
one has ever seen them. ‘To such wretched expedients are men 
driven who reject the plain teaching of Scripture! 

Blindness is still upon Israel, but we rejoice that the true 
word of prophecy testifies that it is to be removed. We re- 
joice for them who are beloved for their fathers’ sake; but we 
rejoice for ourselves also, for their deliverance from blindness 
is to be life from the dead for mankind. 
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Y/Y ARTICLE VI. 
THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO REFORMS. 


THE societies, so remarkably distinguishing and adorning 
the present age, each of which has for its object the removal 
of some one form of injustice, or some single vice, are but the 
blessings “which Christianity scatters by the way on her sub- 
lime march to immortality.” They are the offspring of religion. 
But the Reformers, as well as Christians, have often not known, 
or have forgotten this relationship, and have failed to consider; 
the former, that their love for the child should induce a respect 
for the parent; and the latter, that their affection for the parent 
should produce a regard for the child whom she has borne. But 
this failure, on the part of each of these two classes of human 
benefactors, to appreciate their obligations to sympathize with, 
and in proper ways, aid each other, has arisen partly from not 
perceiving in what way the Church ought to assist the Re- 
former, and why she is not required to aid him in those other 
methods in which he may desire her help. Just views of the 
obligations of the Church towards reform movements, would, 
by preventing exorbitant demands on the part of Reformers, 
and by enabling the Church to perceive how easily she can 
discharge these obligations, if she is only willing to perform 
her duty, tend to induce its performance, and to produce that 
reciprocal affection between Reformers and Christians which 
ought to exist. We shall, in this Article, state what we believe 
to be the precise duty of the Church towards Reforms. 

The Church is not under obligation to become a direct or 
conspicuous agent in forwarding any reform. The great work 
committed to the Church is to be a co-worker with God in ac- 
complishing his grand design to save sinners. It avails nothing 
to say that these various reforms tend to remove obstacles to 
the accomplishment of this design; and, in various ways, to 
promote its attainment. The Church is not required to pre- 
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pare men to receive the gospel under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Her business is simply to proclaim it to them, 
. not to those best fitted to receive it, but to all, even the vilest 
and most degraded. God has seen fit to provide salvation for 
men, and he has established a Church in the world to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of this salvation, and to urge all men to ac- 
cept it, as well as to promote the sanctification of those who 
have accepted it. This body is not, as an organization, to 
engage in any other work, however important it may be. In 
the work of doing good, as truly as in any other work, division 
of labor is indispensable to the production of the greatest re- 
sult. And where this division of labor exists, the effect which 
‘would follow, if any man should leave the particular employ- 
ment assigned him, and engage in some other tending to the 
accomplishment of the general result, would be, that the pro- 
duct of the labors of all would be diminished. These obvious 
truths ought to govern us in the multifarious work of philan- 
thropy. It is evidently fit, that the most important branch of 
this work—that which is devoted chiefly to the promotion of 
the eternal welfare of men, should be committed to a particu- 
lar organization as its special and sole department of labor. 
And the effect would be injurious, should the attempt be made 
by means of this organization to accomplish some other work, 
should its members consider themselves required to use it in 
any other method of doing good, except the special one as- 
signed it. 

It is so obvious that it would be absurd to prove it, that 
' many duties devolve upon members of the Church, which are not 
to be discharged through the medium of the Church. No Chris- 
tian, in paying his debts, or in the secular instruction of his chil- 
dren, employs the Church organization. Why should it be sup- 
posed that the duties of benevolence, the obligation resting upon 
every Christian to seek the reformation of the intemperate and 
the immoral, and the removal of every form of injustice, ought 
to be discharged through the medium of the Church? This mis- 
taken idea seems to have been imbibed, because, it being admit- 
ted that the Church is an organization for purely benevolent 
purposes, it has been hastily concluded, that its agency may 
properly be used in forwarding every benevolent enterprise. 
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Christians should do good in all ways—each in the — 
way in which he can be most useful; but the Church as 
church, is not required to do good in every way; but only in a 
particular and special one. 

By thus limiting the sphere of the duties of the Church, we 
shall, doubtless, lessen her value in the view of some. But no 
one, who is impressed as he should be with the importance of 
the object which she does seek, will fail to consider her infi- 
nitely the most valuable of all the benevolent societies. And 
if any suppose, that besides seeking, in her own incomparable 
way, to benefit men, she might also lend her aid to every 
benevolent effort, we have only to say, that it is not merely 
important that the work of philanthropy should be carried for- 
ward, but also that it be prosecuted in the best way. Christians \ 
should engage in every benevolent enterprise, but it is by no 4 
means evidently desirable that the Church as a church, should — 
engage in it. 

What we mean, when we say that the Church as a church, 
should not be employed in forwarding the various reforms, is 
this: —When the Church meets as a church, it should not be to 
promote any reform. The ministers of religion, who are the 
agents employed by the Church to assist her in performing the 
work enjoined upon her, in the command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’’ should feel 
that the special business committed to them is entirely differ- 
ent from that intrusted to the Reformer; so that, should the/ 
preacher perform in the pulpit the work of the Reformer, he | 
would do not only what he is not required, but what he is for- 
bidden to do there. We mean also that no member of a Chris- ) 

\ 
i 


tian church should regard this society as the medium through 
which he should discharge the duties devolving upon him in 
relation to the various reforms of the age. 

To this statement of what the Church is not required to do, 
we add, that she should furnish conclusive evidence that she 
approves of all wise efforts to promote reform, and ardently 
desires their success. Though the Church has other business 
than aiding reform movements, she has a duty in respect to all 
such movements. This duty may be inferred from the fact, 
that she seeks the spiritual welfare of men, that she endeavors 
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to induce them to obey the dictates of conscience, to fear God 
and to forsake sin as sin, and not simply as folly. It is indis- 
pensable, if she would accomplish these objects, that she should 
furnish proof that she is not disposed to connive at any sin, 
that she is not even indifferent to it; more than this, that she 
is not unwilling or afraid to condemn it. She cannot induce 
men to hate sin as sin, unless they suppose that she is opposed 
to it for the same reason; and, accordingly, that she has a 
strong desire, which she is not afraid to express, that every 
practice which is manifestly sinful should be abandoned. A 
Reformer might strive to persuade men to forsake an evil habit 
merely because it is a foolish one. But the object of the Church 
is, so to purify the fountain whence all evil acts flow, that these 
acts shall no longer be performed, to induce such a hatred of 
sin, that whatever is sinful shall be shunned, because it is sin- 
ful. It is, therefore, evident, that if she permit her hostility 
to any practice, whose wickedness is obvious, to be doubted, 
she permits her hostility to sin itself to be doubted. Her in- 
fluence, in producing hatred of sin as sin, must be, if not 
utterly destroyed, at least greatly diminished. In order that 
she may, most effectually, accomplish her own special end, 
there is, therefore, an absolute necessity, that it be not 
doubted, that every reformer, who wisely seeks to benefit his 
fellow men by persuading them to abandon any wrong prac- 
tice, has her sympathy. 

This necessity appears just as evident, when we consider that 
the proper work of the Church cannot be discharged in the best 
way, if at all, unless her motives are believed to be most bene- 
volent. The conviction that the Church has an ardent love 
for them, and an earnest desire that their welfare may be pro- 
moted, fits men to listen to her instructions and exhortations 
in that state of mind in which they will be best benefited by 
them. Whatever, then, leads men to doubt the benevolence 
of the Church, tends to unfit them to be benefited by her. 
But if the Church fails, in all proper ways, to show that she 
desires the success of every benevolent enterprise, she will make 
her benevolence doubtful. She cannot love man, unless she 
desires that no wisely-directed effort to benefit him should be 
abortive. But, if she have this desire, there can be no good 
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reason that she should conceal it. The good men who are car- 
rying on reform movements need to be encouraged by the as- 
surance, that the Church approves their efforts, and rejoices 
when they succeed. Besides, as we have shown, the reputa- 
tion of the Church for benevolence depends upon the evidence 
furnished by her that she possesses it, that she is not indiffe- 
rent, much more that she is not hostile to any effort which is 
evidently fitted to benefit men. If any one inquires: Does 
not the Church furnish sufficient evidence of her regard for 
men, by seeking, in her own way, to benefit them? Why need 
she concern herself about the charges of indifference, or even 
hostility, to any reform which may be brought against her? 
The reply to such queries is, that her usefulness depends upon 
her furnishing proof that these charges are false. She is not 
required to furnish this proof in that way and measure in which 
many reformers may desire that it should be presented, but 
only such evidence as to every candid mind shall be conclu- 
sive. What, in our opinion, this evidence should be, we will 
state. 

It is not, we believe, important that it should be abundant,} 
but simply that it should be decisive. The Church should, we 
would say, endorse every reform; but, in endorsing, it is not 
necessary that the name of the endorser should be written many 
times on the back of the note. It is sufficient that it is written 
once. We have already said that we do not consider the Church 
required to engage in efforts for the promotion of any reform. 
If we did not thus believe, we might suppose that she should 
devote as much time to supplying this evidence, and to carrying 
forward reforms, as she ought to employ in those efforts which 
seek specially men’s spiritual welfare. But, if we are right in 
supposing that these latter efforts are the only ones which she 
is required to make, then her single obligation, in respect to 
reforms, is to show that she is friendly to them. Her duty is 
to say, ‘tod speed the reformer,” so loudly and distinctly, 
that all may hear and understand, and not frequently to reite- 
rate the encouraging words, or to engage in those labors in 
which he is employed. 

How, then, ought the Church to show her sympathy with re- 
formers? This will depend entirely upon circumstances. If 
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a reform be sustained by the vast majority of Christians, the 
least evidence would be sufficient that the Church as a society 
was in favor of it. When the members of a church, as they 
have opportunity, furnish satisfactory proof that they are friend- 
ly to any reform, the church composed of these various mem- 
bers, should she take no action in respect to this refurm, would 
be presumed by all to approve of it, and to be restrained by no 
improper motives from expressing this approval. ‘This remark 
includes the observation, that it ought not to be necessary for the 
Church to express her approbation of the labors of any re- 
formers, however important may be the work in which they are 
engaged. If her members discharged their duty, in respect to 
these enterprises of benevolence, it would not be necessary that 
the Church should utter a word in regard to them. But the 
failure to perform their duty towards reformers, renders it ne- 
cessary for the preservation of her influence and power for doing 
good, that she should, in some unequivocal manner, manifest her 
approval of them. ‘The ways in which this approval may be 
exhibited, are various; and, when the Church desires that it 
may be manifested, she will easily find suitable opportunities 
and modes of showing it. When a particular society of Chris- 
tians are assembled, or when representatives of many portions 
of the Church are collected, they may pass resolutions express- 
ing this approval. The Church may resolve that it is the duty 
of her members to promote this reform, and urge them to-perform 
this duty; or she may express her desire that those who are 
appointed to instruct her members, should teach them that they 
ought to forward this reform. As the principal object, how- 
ever, of all such instructions is not so much to aid the reform, 
as to prove that the Church is in favor of it, these instructions 
should not be so frequent and abundant as to expose him who 
utters them to the charge, that he neglects the work of the 
preacher, and has assumed that of the reformer. 

In respect to the propriety of requiring, as a requisite for 
admission to the Church, that the candidate should commit 
himself in favor of the various reforms, we would say, we do 
not believe that any man, however ignorant of his duty in re- 
spect to any reform, should be debarred the privilege of con- 
necting himself with the Christian Church, if it be evident that 
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he loves God and desires to do his will. The Church must not 
require that all errors of opinion, springing from ignorance and 
prejudice, should be laid aside before a Christian shall be per- 
mitted to join her. If the attitude of the Church, in respect 
to any reform, be equivocal, a suspicion is cast upon the genu- 
ineness of her piety. But it may easily be believed that an in- 
dividual, who has just been brought to the determination to 
perform his duties towards God and his fellow-men, may still 
be so ignorant of those duties, so under the influence of partial 
views, so accustomed to look only at the mistakes of reformers, 
and to hear only the arguments of the opponents of a reform 
that he does not yet clearly see his duty in respect to it. 

And the same objection against requiring a testimony in fa- 
vor of any reform, as a condition of church membership, would 
exist against disciplining any member of the Church, who would 
not give such a testimony. We cannot say that, in such a de- 
finite period, every Christian, however weak his faculties, how- 
ever ignorant and biased he may have been, will certainly dis- 
cover his duty in respect to every reform; so that, if, at the expi- 
ration of this period, any member of the Church fails to per- 
form this duty, he proves that he is destitute of the fear and 
love of God, or is so deficient in these virtues, that he is a pro- 
per subject for church discipline. 

If the Church have so failed to properly manifest her appro- 
bation of reforms, that the charges of hostility to them is fre- 
quently brought against her, and widely believed to be true, 
and especially if, which is possible, she may have become so 
corrupt that this charge is true, then her approval of such re- 
forms should be exhibited not only in a decided manner, but in 
one suited to attract attention. She has a double obligation 
now resting upon her, that which always exists, the obligation 
to furnish proof that she occupies the right attitude in respect 
to reforms; and the new obligation, arising from the failure to 
discharge past duties, to remove the prevailing impression that 
she is not friendly to these reforms. That which ought never to 
have been her duty, has become her duty. Her ministers may 
be required to preach in behalf of reforms, and her members, 
when assembled as a Church, to pass strong resolves in favor 
of them, and even possibly to a) point those who shall be her 
agents, and labor as such for the promotion of reforms. 
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Should the Church have become so corrupted as to cherish 
hostility to any reform, then it is evident that the obligation 
to keep herself pure, requires that she should instantly change 
this hostility for an earnest desire that this reform may suc- 
ceed. ‘To induce her to do this, the ministers of religion and 
the members of the Church, and particular churches, may and 
should be, active in efforts to persuade all their Christian bre- 
thren, and every Church, to purge themselves from the sin of 
sustaining the wrong practice against which the reform is di- 
rected. The charge of neglecting their appropriate work to 
engage in other labors, cannot justly be preferred against the 
ministers of religion, and Christian churches, if they can truly 
say that these labors are needed and performed for the purifi- 
cation of the Church. We have shown that in order that the 
Church may possess fitness to accomplish the special work in- 
trusted to her, she must be supposed to be hostile to every sin, 
and in favor of every benevolent enterprise; and, accordingly, 
whatever is wisely done to produce this fitness when it does not 
exist, should be considered as done in order that the special 
end which the Church should seek may be attained. She is not 
neglecting the preaching of the gospel to promote reforms, but 
is qualifying herself to preach the gospel. A man is not fitted 
to exhort his neighbor to forsake any sin, until he furnishes 
evidence that he has himself forsaken it. Purification is not 
needed to fit men to hear the gospel, but it may be needed to 
fit them to proclaim it. The Church is not required to labor 
with the reformer that she may prepare men to hear her mes- 
sage before she utters it to them, but she is required to fit her- 
self to declare it. No one supposes that an unreasonable de- 
mand is made, when evidence of personal piety is required in 
every one who would preach the gospel, as an indispensable 
pre-requisite. May we not, then, properly say that the Church 
must exhibit evidence of personal piety, must show that she is 
hostile to every sin, and in favor of whatever tends to the wel- 
fare of men, before she is prepared to persuade them to em- 
brace religion. It is not possible, then, to ascribe too much 
relative importance to any sin, and to labor too strenuously for 
its removal, when that sin entirely unfits the Church for the 
accomplishment of her special work, when it causes her piety 
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to be doubted, when it permits and induces the belief that she 
desires the continuance of some great evil, and wishes that the 
attempts of reformers to suppress it may fail. 

If in saying that in our view the Church ought not to make 
direct efforts to produce any reform; that in all she does which 
tends to forward it, her main object should be to accomplish 
her own special work, or to so purify herself that she may be 
fitted to accomplish it, we seem to any one to represent the 
Church as of very little value to the reformer, it is because he 
does not consider that the Church may, and should, though in- 
directly, yet most efficiently, promote every reform. The in- 
direct efforts of the Church to forward it may be, and often are, 
far more conducive to the success of the reformer, than would 
be any additional labor of the kind which he performs. The 
reformer seeks in various ways to advance the reform to which 
he has devoted himself. He aims to produce that state of public 
opinion which shall compel the abandonment of the evil whose 
removal he seeks. He also appeals to the self-love and to the 
consciences of those whom he would reform, and endeavors to 
impress them with the conviction that their conduct is both 
foolish and wrong. Now so far as that general reprobation of 
vice which causes its relinquishment springs from the testimony 
of conscience that it is wrong, and so far as the reformer ap- 
peals to the consciences of those whom he would benefit, it is 
evident that he cannot succeed unless men will regard the dic- 
tates of conscience. Whoever, then, exerts an influence in 
inducing them to heed these dictates, furnishes help to the re- 
former. But the grand object of all the preacher’s exertions 
is to accomplish precisely this effect. He endeavors to so ex- 
hibit to men their guilt that conscience shall be aroused and’ 
condemn their conduct, and so punish them for their sins, and 
so urge them to the performance of duty, that they shall repent 
of their iniquities, and henceforth obey the injunctions of con- 
science, and seek the enjoyment to be found in its approval. 
The preacher’s labors, then, all tend to prepare men to be in- 
fluenced by the reformer, since they are all designed and suited’ 
to increase the influence and power of conscience, and thus to 
increase the probability that men will do any thing which the 
reformer would have them do, when he can satisfy them that 
they ought to do it. 
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It is very evident that this help which the preacher furnishes 
him, is often just that which the reformer most needs. He 
can oftentimes easily show how desirable it is that his efforts 
shonld be successful, and prove to men that they ought to give 
their influence to the furtherance of the cause for which he 
labors. But the grand object of all his efforts is not attained, 
because men will not perform disagreeable duties which they 
can neglect without injury to reputation, and which are such 
as many of the reputedly good do neglect. The reformer, if 
he see clearly what is neéded in order that his efforts may suc- 
ceed, must perceive that if he could by any exertions increase 
the power of conscience over those whose reformation he seeks, 
he would, by those exertions, in the most effectual manner pro- 
mote the reform which he endeavors to advance. He would be 
performing a preliminary work, whose success would render his 
labors as a reformer far more probable than it could be while 
this preliminary work remained undone. If this be so, does 
not the preacher who devotes himself to this preliminary work, 
really, though in an indirect manner, yet most effectually, labor 
in behalf of every reform? 

Whatever complaints, then, against the Church of failing to 
give him that help which he has a right to expect from her, 
any reformer. may be disposed to make, are entirely groundless 
if it can be shown that the Church, while she commits herself 
in favor of reforms, is devoting all her efforts to the accom- 
plishment of the single work of inducing men to comply with 
the terms of salvation; one of which is, that they should seek 
to ascertain what are the injunctions of conscience, in order 
that they may obey them. Such success as has already attended 
the labors of reformers, has been due to the fact that the 
preacher has prepared the way for those labors. Indeed, these 
labors themselves would probably never have been commenced, 
had it not been for the influence which preaching has, perhaps 
unconsciously and indirectly, exerted over those who engage 
inthem. The fact that reformers most abound where preachers 
are most numerous, is evidence of the truth of this assertion. 

But there is another way in which the reformer ought to be 
assisted in his work by the preacher. The labors of the preacher 
should not only make his work easier, but ought also to inspirit 
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and strengthen him to perform it. A love for man ought to be 
the impelling motive in all the labors of the reformer. If he 
be actuated by a lower motive, he cannot, without hypocrisy, 
without pretending to be influenced by higher motives than do 
in fact govern him, exert much influence. If men believe that 
he is governed solely or chiefly by love of distinction, or of 
money, or by hatred of those who are profited by the evil 
against which his. efforts are directed, he can do them but 
little good. But the truths taught from the pulpit are the 
very ones which are best calculated to produce and maintain a 
benevolent regard for all men. He who calls the attention of 
the reformer to these truths, who deduces and presents the en- 
couragements to labor for man’s welfare, which may be drawn 
from them, furnishes invaluable assistance to him. Nor can 
the fact, that it is discarded by him, render the assertion true, 
that the pulpit does not furnish the reformer help which is in- 
valuable, and which is all that it ought to extend to him. The 
Church surely ought not to be blamed by any professed re- 
former, because the assistance which she proffers him is of a 
kind which he does not desire, because it is rendered in her 
own way, and not in that which he would choose; especially 
ought she not to be blamed, if her own way be the best way; 
that in which she can render the greatest assistance. 

The Church prepares the reformer for his work, since she 
seeks to remove some of the greatest hinderances to his success. 
Many reformers fail to discover the reason, why such abund- 
ant efforts as they put forth in the benevolent enterprises in 
which they are engaged, are attended with no greater result. 
It is not because they who make them do not sufficiently exert 
themselves, or because they are deficient in intellectual power, 
or because the inevitable obstacles to the triumph of their 
efforts are so great that they cannot surmount them. Their 
ill success is due to the fact, that they have themselves placed 
obstacles in their own way, which they must remove before 
they can attain the object which they seek. As with a deep 
sense of the importance of the reform which he endeavors to 
advance, the reformer contemplates the conduct of those who 
oppose it, or of those, who, while professing to be benevolent, 
yet refuse to aid him, he feels an indignation, which he permits 
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to degenerate into a hatred of those whose conduct has aroused 
it. This hatred may at length come to be the principal motive 
that urges him to those efforts which he makes as a reformer. 
He exhibits the natural manifestations of the feeling which 
actuates him. These manifestations naturally excite a recip- 
rocal antipathy in those who are the objects of his dislike, 
Thus do they become unfitted either to admit the duty of 
ceasing their opposition to his efforts, or of extending to him 
the assistance which he needs. Thus does he disqualify him- 
self to be highly useful in the work in which he is engaged. 

Now, the proclamation of the truths contained in the gospel 
is designated, and admirably suited to produce this very charity 
which is indispensable to the highest success of the reformer. 
The gospel teaches us that every man, even the best of men, 
is a great sinner, and that he should “judge not, if he would 
not be judged.” It exhibits to him the unspeakable, long-suf- 
fering, compassion, and forgiving disposition of God; the love 
which he cherishes towards the greatest transgressors, notwith- 
standing the infinite abhorrence which he feels towards every 
sin. Thus does it present to him an example, the contempla- 
tion of which has a most powerful tendency to fit him for his 
work, to enable him to preserve that benevolent regard for 
every man which will qualify him to remove opposition or in- 
difference, and to obtain the good will and assistance of all 
whose aid he may need No reformer who appreciates the im- 
mense importance and difficulty of maintaining, in connexion 
with a most earnest desire for the success of the reform which 
he would promote, a love for those who render his efforts often- 
times entirely abortive, will, if he rightly estimates the help 
which the preacher gives him in preserving this benevolent re- 
gard, refuse to admit that he is an invaluable auxiliary. That 
the Church has often failed to perform her duty in respect to re- 
forms, we do not deny or doubt; but we are also satisfied, that 
much injustice has been done her, because there has been a 
misconception of the obligation resting upon her in relation to 
reforms, and a neglect to appreciate and accept the assistance 
which she does proffer to the reformer. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


1. The History of Herodotus.—A new English Version, edited with 
copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geography 
of Herodotus, from the most recent Sources of Information; and em- 
bodying the chief Results, historical and ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the Progress of cuneiform and hieroglyphical Disco- 
very. By Georce Raw .inson, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Assisted by Con. Sir Henry Rawiinson, 
K.C. B., and Sir J. G. Witkinson, F. R. 8. In four volumes, with 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: Appletons, 1859. pp. 563, 514, 
463, 465. 

2. The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, 
stated anew, with special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of mo- 
dern Times. In Eight Lectures delivered in the Oxford University 
Pulpit in the year 1859, on the Bampton Foundation. By GroraE 
Rawiinson, M.A. From the London Edition, with the notes trans- 
lated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 
454. 


Dr. David Nelson, one of the ablest men yet produced in Ame- 
rica, said that the infidelity of the vast mass of those who are 
skeptical, is produced by ignorance. Men with an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with history are accustomed to say with a force which 
shows how strong they regard their objection to be, that if Chris- 
tianity were true there would be a thousand traces of it in secular 
works, and a thousand incidental confirmations of it in coins, 
medals, and inscriptions; in short, in all the memorials of past 
ages which have come down to us. They do not know enough 
to be aware that their demand is met, that these very confirma- 
tions exist, and that as severer and still severer tests are applied 
from the records of past ages, Christianity meets them all. 

But skeptics are not all of this sort. There are those who 
need much more than the Apostle, the vehement reproof of Fes- 
tus, “Much learning hath made thee mad.” In other words, 
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there is a common sense method of receiving knowledge, and 
a recondite and false method. A subtle lawyer will twist the 
facts of a case and the precedents that bear on it, until a plain 
man is utterly confused. The same process which deludes others 


may deceive the unhappy votary of self-sufficient learning. He 


may refine and split hairs until he is incapable of perceiving 
the plain, manly truth. He may lay down canons of criticism, 
until he is buried up like the silk-worm in his own cocoons. 
He may sit in his study-chair, speculating, until the free air of 
heaven is an offence to him. 

The tendency of historical criticism has been from faith to 
skepticism. F. A. Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer,* seems to 
have done more than any one book to unsettle the faith of 
scholars, and through them of the world, in ancient records 
and settled facts. All faiths are kindred. The spirit of belief 
or unbelief reaches everything. Ifthere never was any Homer, 
if Cincinnatus never held a plough, if the battle of Marathon 
is a myth, and Sennacherib never tumultuated over Asia—if 
the world has been moving for twenty centuries amid illusions 
as to the very elements of the past, and everything we learned 
at school about history has to be unlearned, it is very clear 
that this unsettling of faith will not stop with profane history. 
If men cease to believe in Xerxes, they will doubt Nebuchad- 
nezzar; if there never was an Aischylus, men will not believe 
in an Isaiah. In other words, the German philosophers and 
critics, with their historical skepticism, struck a fearful blow 
at Christianity; the heaviest, to our thinking, ever aimed at it 
by mortal man. 

It is not, however, the method of divine truth to stop inves- 
tigation; thought, once alive and quickened, must go on to its 
goal. It is sheer pusillanimity to attempt to check it. We 
may mourn over the victims that may perish pendente lite, 
but the battle must be fought out, and the truth will be vic- 
torious. 

Out of this skeptical group of historical critics, arose, as one 
of its immediate results, the finest school of historians, in some 
respects at least, ever known. History had ceased to be writ- 





* See the matter discussed in Felton’s Homer. Revised Edition, 418, sq.; 
and in Grote’s Greece, Vol. II., 142, sg. Chap. XXI. 
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ten as when old Herodotus told us pleasant and confiding stories 
of early times. It has ceased to be written even as when Gibbon, 
not accurately sifting history, yet gave us magnificent pictures 
of the past. The very foundations of all truth in the past were 
assailed, and Niebuhr and Grote question everything. They 
place every conceivable authority on the witness stand, and 
cross-examine like lawyers at the old Bailey. Possessed of 
what facts they can gather, they proceed to pour through and 
around them the light of analysis and philosophy; they bring 
them before us as conceivable; they glorify them with poetry; 
they introduce us to their very life, and in fine they produce 
books as vivid as the most captivating fiction, delights of the 
human race. ‘To write a successful history now is to possess 
the highest grade of human intellect. 

But the taint of unbelief is still over much of the finest of 
this writing. Even Grote, greatly as we admire and delight 
in him, seems hardly to be certain of any thing, and leaves his 
votary a thoughtful lover of the glories of the past, but a 
smiling doubter of most of men’s beliefs as though they were 
pleasant illusions. It is a most seductive and dangerous form 
of human thought. Meanwhile, the vast learning of Germany 
had for fifty years been flowing out like molten lava, and har- 
dening into skeptical forms. In every department of human 
thought sneers and smiles were destroying faith. The peril 
was extreme. It was, in a word, dignus vindice nodus. 

The Almighty “‘doth not make haste.” He intervened at 
the right moment in a wonderful way. He had covered up in 
the ground at ancient Nineveh, and caused to be written in 
strange, and hitherto indecipherable characters, in Egypt and 
Persia, the evidence of the truth of ancient events. These 
evidences were not formally such as to establish these truths 
that were in danger of dying out. They were vastly better 
than this, they were coincidences, undesigned by their authors, 
embodying a hundred incidental facts and allusions to events 
existing in the time of the builders and writers. Was there, 
indeed, no Sennacherib? What could a skeptic say when 
Layard uncovered his palace? Was there no Nebuchadnezzar? 
A hundred thousand bricks lie to-day at Babylon, every one 
inscribed by his name, as every bar of iron which comes from 
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Pittsburgh has stamped upon it the brand of the maker. Was 
there no Marathon, no Salamis, no Platza? But here is the 
tomb of Xerxes with inscriptions graven on it by his own order, 
and here, in the hippodrome at Constantinople, has been read 
on the very pillar erected by the Greeks themselves at Delphi, 
the names of the tribes who saved Greece and the liberties of 
the world. 

Every one has heard of these things. But very few are 
aware of their peculiar force, how very satisfying they are to 
the careful inquirer. Their evidence is cumulative. A thou- 
sand minute points are established. The Scripture writers 
and old Herodotus throw out facts boldly and simply which 
they knew to be true, as is the wont of truth. A thousand 
suspicions and probabilities are raised against them, when sud- 
denly an inscription is read, or a mound is uncovered, and the 
old truth is put in a clear and certain light. It is established. 

It is the object of this Article to gather up the evidence that 
. has been thus recently furnished to the truth of ancient, and 
especially Scripture history, that our readers, very many of 
whom will not find time to travel through the works on the 
subject, may see something of the facts in the case. Itis a 
severe task to accomplish, for beside the labor of reading so 
much recondite matter, the mind, if passive, will gather up 
very much error, the speculations of the discoverers and authors 
mingled with the truths they have evolved. 

The Rev. George Rawlinson is a brother of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson the discoverer, an Oxford man. He has gathered up 
carefully every thing yet known of these discoveries, and in- 
grafted them upon two works—a new translation of Herodotus, 
and certain Bampton lectures. He has been assisted by Col. 
Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, the Egyptian explorer. 
These books, therefore, are authentic and thesaur? of the mat- 
ters in question. 

The first thing that meets us prominently, is the clashing 
authorities of Ctesias and Herodotus. Let us state that ques- 
tion so that our readers may precisely understand it, and let us 
go to the foundation that there may be no confusion from any 
forgotten or unknown region in their minds. 

Ctesias was a Greek physician and historian, contemporary 
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of Xenophon, born at Cnidus, in Caria. Strabo says that he 
lived for seventeen years in Persia, at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, as physician to the king.* Diodorus says that he 
derived his information as to those events of which he was not 
an eye-witness, from the Persian archives. He wrote in the 
Tonic dialect in twenty-three books. The work was called 
Persia, and contained what he called the history of Persia 
down to his own time. All that is now extant is a meagre 
abridgment in Photius, and a number of fragments which are 
preserved in Diodorus, Athenzeus, Plutarch, and others. Ctesias 
wrote also a book called Indica, and three or four others. 

Every body knows something of Herodotus. His history is 
the most readable of any such works, perhaps, ever translated. 
The object of the book is the Persian war of invasion. In 
writing this, however, he, fortunately for us, discusses almost 
every thing. He begins with the mythical ages, gives a full 
history of Lydia and Croesus, the rise of the Persian monarchy, 
the subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon, the Egyptians, the 
Scythians, Cyrene and Lybia, and then the Greek States, the 
Tonians and Dorians. We come at last to the glorious fight 
for freedom and the deliverance of Greece. He breaks off 
somewhat abruptly. All this is extant in good Ionic Greek in 
nine books, called after the Muses, and may be as easily read 
as Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. As to the time of 
Herodotus, he tells us that he conversed with a man who fought 
at the battle of Plata. ‘‘ What follows was recounted to me 
by Thersander, a native of Orchomenus, a man of the first 
rank in that city. Thersander told me, that he was himself 
among those invited to the feast, (which preceded “old Platzea’s 
day,) &c.” + He was, therefore, a little nearer to the Persian 
fight, than Bancroft is to the Revolutionary war. 

Now Ctesias and Herodotus differ materially, and historians 
have vainly labored to reconcile them. Christian writers, too, 
have labored to bring Ctesias into harmony with Scripture, not 
very successfully. But now the excavations and inscriptions 
every where go against Ctesias, and sustain Herodotus and 
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* See Anthon’s Greek Lit. Smith’s Dict. Biog. 
} Book IX., 16. 
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Scripture. Falsehood had here a long run, some 2200 years, 
but it is earthed at last. ‘One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” Herodotus 
was doubted a thousand times, but he comes out like silver 
seven times tried. As an English writer said, “The bones of 
the old Greek must have moved with delight in his grave.” 

There is no such contradiction by the Scripture writers of each 
other, nor of Herodotus. The discoveries, as far as they go, con- 
firm them all. The reason is that the Bible and Herodotus are 
true. There is, indeed, a distinction to be taken between dif- 
ferent parts of Herodotus. He relates marvels at times, which 
are manifestly impossible, and at times states matters on the 
faith of others. But in both these cases he distinguishes. He 
gives his authority, so that we know on what ground the state- 
ment is made. Where he relates anything as within his own 
knowledge, or as based on proper evidence, he is one of the 
most truthful of men. 

The principal purpose of our Article, as we said, is to bring 
outin some consecutive form the evidence that has been furnished 
for the truth of ancient history and the Scripture records. We 
shall not confine ourselves strictly to this, but we state it as our 
normal idea. We may mention here that the authority of 
Berosus is much strengthened by the recent discoveries. He 
was a priest of the temple of Belus, 276 B.C., and wrote a 
history of Chaldea. Fragments only remain, which are quoted 
by various ancient writers. As this is a matter of importance, 
we quote from Sir Henry Rawlinson, certainly a very compe- 
tent witness: ‘Each succeeding discovery has tended to authen- 
ticate the chronology of Berosus, and to throw discredit upon 
the tales of Ctesias and his followers. The chronology which 
we obtain from the cuneiform inscriptions for this early em- 
pire, (Babylonia,) harmonizes perfectly with the numbers given 
in the scheme of Berosus.” Berosus gives for the beginning 
of the Chaldean or Babylonian Empire 2234 B. C., and for 
the Median, preceding it, 2458 B.C. 

Manetho, too, the Egyptian historian, turns out to be very 
trustworthy. When his chronology comes to be examined, we 
find, first, a statement, on the authority of Syncellus, that the 
5000 years of Manetho’s dynastic lists were reduced by him- 
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self to 3555 years; no doubt because he was aware that his lists 
contained contemporary dynasties in some cases; in others, con- 
temporary kings in the same dynasty. The difference between 
his scheme and that of Scripture being about 2000 years, this 
would reduce it to only a discrepancy of a few hundred years. 
If the authority of Syncellus be not admitted, still the fact is, 
that the dynasties of Manetho were sometimes contemporane- 
ous, as ts proved by the Egyptian monuments. The latest con- 
clusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson make the date of Menes, 
the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy 2690 3.c.* The He- 
brew date of the deluge is about 350 years later than this, and 
the Septuagint about 600 years earlier. So that the chrono- 
logical difficulties are not sustained, when carefully examined. 
The whole Egyptian scheme, as made out from Manetho and 
the monuments, depends entirely upon the arrangement of the 
dynasties of kings as consecutive or contemporaneous, and this 
is so uncertain that it cannot be depended upon. 

We shall not enter here upon the explanation of the disco- 
very of the method of reading the arrow-headed characters, 
nor upon the proof that they have been read correctly. It is 
quite settled among all men pretending to oriental learning, 
that the general results are trustworthy. There are slight dif- 
ferences in the methods of the different investigations, but they 
are not sufficient to affect at all the general conclusions. 

The great inscription at Behistun occupies twenty-three 
octavo pages. ‘Behistun is situated on the western frontier 
of the ancient Media, upon the road from Babylon to the 
southern Ecbatana, the great thoroughfare between the east- 
ern and the western provinces of the ancient Persia. The 
precipitous rock, 1700 feet high, on which the writing is in- 
scribed, forms a portion of the great plain of Zagros, which 
separates the high plateau of Iran from the vast plain watered 
by the two streams of the Tigris and Euphrates. The inscrip- 
tion is engraved at the height of 300 feet from the base of the 
rock, and can only be reached with much exertion and difii- 
culty. It is trilingual: one transcript is in the ancient Persian, 





* Mr. Stuart Poole, Hore Agyptiace, and Rask, Zyyptian Chronology, hold 
similar views. 
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one in Babylonian, the third in a Scythic or Tatar dialect. 
Col. Rawlinson gathers from the monument itself that it was 
executed in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, B.c. 516. The 
subjoined is the Persian transcript, as deciphered by Col. R., 
Roman letters being substituted for the original cuneiform. 
Col. R.’s translation is also given. ‘The numbers are added 
for convenience of reference.” 

We copy two paragraphs as a specimen of the inscription:— 


“CoLuUMN 1. 

“Par. 1. (1) Adam Dérayavush, (2) Khsh4yathiya vasarka, 
(3) Khshdyathiya khsh4yathiyanam, (4) Khshd4yathiya P4rsiya, 
(5) Khshéyathiya dahyaun4m, (6) Vishtaspahy4 putra, (7) Ar- 
shamahya nap4, (8) Hakh4manishiya. 

(1) I (am) Darius, (2) the great king, (8) the king of kings, 
(4) the king of Persia, (5) the king of the (dependent) provinces, 
(6) the son of Hystaspes, (7) the grandson of Arsames, (8) the 
Achemenian. 

“Par. 14. (We omit the arrow-heads.) ‘Says Darius the 
king: There was not a man, neither Persian nor Median, nor 
any one of our family, who would dispossess that Gomates the 
Magian of the crown. The State feared him exceedingly. He 
slew many people, who had known the old Bardes; for that 
reason he slew them, ‘lest they should recognise me, that I am 
not Bardes, [called in Greek history Smerdis, | the son of Cyrus.’ 
No one dared to say any thing concerning Gomates the Magian, 
until I arrived. Then I prayed to Ormazd; Ormazd brought 
help to me. On the tenth day of the month Bagayadish, then 
it was, with my faithful men, I slew that Gomates the Magian, 
and those who were his chief followers. The fort named Sicta- 
chotes, in the district of Media, called Niszea, there I slew him. 
I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd, 
I became king; Ormazd granted me the sceptre.” 

How this inscription, agreeing with other evidence, confirms 
Herodotus, may be seen by the following: “The length of the 
reign of Cambyses is confirmed by the Canon of Ptolemy; the 
fact that Darius became king in his father’s lifetime (iii. 72) 
by the Behistun inscription; the revolt of the Medes from 
Darius (i. 180) by the same document; the conquest of India 
in the reign of Darius, by a comparison of the list of provinces, 
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in the inscriptions of Behistun and Persepolis; the Scythian ex- 
pedition by the tomb-inscription Nakhsh-i-Rustam; the length 
of Darius’ reign by the Canon and by Manetho. The order of 
the chief events in the reign of Darius is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the three inscriptions above mentioned, of which the 
Behistun is clearly the earliest, and the tomb-inscription the 
latest.” 

The inscriptions confirm the descent of the Greeks from 
Javan. (Heb. Yavan.) Gen. x. 2. They are first mentioned in 
the inscriptions by Sargon. He received tribute in Babylon 
from the Greek colonists of Cyprus about B.c. 709—a date 
which well corresponds with other ascertained facts, and 
speaks of them as ‘“‘the seven kings of the Yaha tribes of the 
country Yavnan, (or Yanan,) who dwelt in an island in the 
midst of the Northern Sea, at the distance of seven days from 
the coast, and the name of whose country had never been heard 
by my ancestors, the kings of Assyria and Chaldzea, from the 
remotest times.” In the Behistun inscription Greece is called 
Yuna. 

“The name of the principal Persian tribe was Pasargade, 
and this was also the name of the ancient capital. Stephen of 
Byzantium translates the name ‘the encampment of the Per- 
sians.’ According to Anaximenes, Cyrus founded Pasargade. 
There seems to be no doubt that it was the Persian capital of 
both Cyrus and Cambyses, Persepolis being founded by Darius. 
Cyrus was buried there, as we learn from the doubtful authority 
of Ctesias. It was afterwards the place where the kings were 
inaugurated. 

“Tt seems tolerably certain that the modern Murgaub is the 
site of Pasargade. It is the only place in Persia at which in- 
scriptions of the age of Cyrus have been discovered. Aristo- 
bulus, one of the companions of Alexander, reported by Arrian, 
and by Strabo, declared that the tomb of Cyrus existed at Pa- 
sargadex. There is much reason to believe that this tomb still 
exists at Murgaub. On a square base, composed of immense 
blocks of beautiful white marble, rising in steps, stands a 
structure so closely resembling the description of Arrian, that 
it seems scarcely possible to doubt that it is the tomb, which, 
in Alexander’s time, contained the body of Cyrus. It is a 
quadrangular house, or rather chamber, built of large blocks 
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of marble, five feet thick, which are shaped at the top into a 
sloping roof. Internally, the chamber is 10 feet long, 7 wide, 
and 8 high. ‘There are holes in the marble floor that seem to 
have admitted the fastenings of a sarcophagus. The tomb 
stands in an area marked out by pillars, whereon occurs re- 
peatedly the inscription, (written both in Persian and in the 
so-called Median,).“I am Cyrus the king, the Achemenian.” 
“Adam Kurush, Khshdyathiya, Hakh4manishiya.” 

Herodotus says that the Persians counted it the most dis- 

graceful thing in the world to tell a lie; the next worse, to owe 
a debt, because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to 
tell lies. The inscriptions of Darius are remarkable on this 
point. In the Behistun inscription, he mentions it as the great 
calamity of the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, that ‘then 
the lie became abounding in the land.” Darius is favored by 
Ormazd, “because he was not a heretic, nor a liar, nor a tyrant.” 
His successors are exhorted to cast into utter perdition “the man 
who may bea liar.” His great fear is lest it may be thought that 
any part of the record which he has set up has been “falsely re- 
lated,” and he even abstains from narrating certain events of 
his reign, “lest to him who may hereafter peruse the tablet, the 
many deeds that have been done by him may seem to be falsely 
recorded.” 
+ The speculations both of Col. Rawlinson and his brother, on 
philology and ethnology, are not always entirely reliable, and 
are at times somewhat confused. It is not very surprising that 
they should not be entirely clear, as parts of this subject are 
but advancing confusedly out of the mist of ages, and their 
forms can hardly yet be distinctly seen. There are, however, 
very valuable suggestions, and most of them in the direction 
of the truth. 

Light is thrown upon the connexion between the races of 
Ham in Africa and Asia; a point which has been too much 
neglected, and which there has seemed to be a tendency to 
deny. The truth about the Hamitic races is, that they were 
originally highly enlightened, and, indeed, among the most 
learned of men. But the tendency to degenerate, which 
exists, more or less, in all fallen human nature, seems to have 
been a special characteristic of the Hamitic race. They showed 
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a settled disinclination to accept the true religion, which is 
the only certain preserver of men. 

The history of mankind lies mainly in the predictions of 
Noah in regard to his three children, and upon these the dis- 
coveries throw much light. Why the children of Japheth show 
in general, a constant tendency to improvement; those of Shem 
to remain stationary in character, and even to pass away rather 
than change, and why the children of Ham degenerate, are 
questions which we do not attempt to answer. Comparative 
philology points more and more to three great families of lan- 
guages, and these tend constantly more and more to identify 
themselves scientifically with the sons of Noah. We must sup- 
pose an original difference in the sons of Noah, illustrated by 
the history in Genesis, and ever tending to develop itself in 
their posterity. 

The world was, after the deluge, “of one language, and of 
one speech,”’ which was “‘confounded” at Babel. ‘There are 
traditions of this in Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, in Plato, 
and in “The Sibyl,” according to Josephus. The speculations 
on this event are not very pellucid. We could give our 
readers the opinions that have been maintained, but they 
would not prove quite satisfactory. The confusion resulted in 
this, that they did not “understand one another’s speech,” 
(Gen. xi. 7,) and the language “‘of the whole earth” was there 
confounded, and the Lord scattered the people abroad “upon 
the face of all the earth.” This appears to have taken place 
in the days of Peleg, who was the fifth from Shem. Peleg was 
born in the year 101 after the flood,* and lived 239 years. If 
“in his days’”’ indicates that Peleg was known at the time as a 
man of distinction, then the event may be placed, say at the 
close of the third century after the flood. Whatever the confu- 
sion means precisely, we do not suppose that it need be taken to 
imply a destruction of the special characteristics of the descend- 
ants of Noah through his three sons. They were thrown off, per- 
haps, from the original language, or, at least, all but one branch 
was so thrown off, and the others created other tongues, but in 
creating them, no doubt, followed their peculiar idiosyncrasies. 





* Kurtz’ Old Covenant. 
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If the original language was Hebrew, then this may have con- 
tinued in the line of Shem, branching out, as we know Shem- 
itism did, into the other languages of that stock, and Japheth 
and Ham may have been then thrown on their own resources, 
with such assistance as Providence saw fit to afford, to form their 
own language. 

It is curious that Ham seems to have developed earliest, and 
apparently with most brilliancy. He burst forth in tropical 
splendor to decay as signally. Like the prodigal son, he went 
forth sumptuously, but soon to exhaust himself. Egypt, and 
Babylonia—Thebes, and Babylon,—the early and splendid 
kingdoms of the human race were Hamitic. Rawlinson 
argues the question with considerable earnestness, whether 
the Pheenicians were not Shemitic instead of Hamitic. Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, and others state that the Phe- 
nicians emigrated, at a very early time, from the Persian Gulf 
or Indian Ocean, and settled on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘This nation,” says Herodotus, “according to their 
own account, dwelt anciently upon the Erythraan Sea, but 
crossing thence, they fixed themselves upon the sea-coast of 
Syria, where they still inhabit. This part of Syria, and all 
the region extending hence to Egypt, is known by the name 
of Palestine.’”* Mr. Rawlinson labors to show that this was 
a comparatively modern emigration, which superinduced a 
Shemitish people upon the original Hamitic one. He gives the 
arguments fairly on both sides. His principal grounds for their 
Shemitic origin are, that they seem to have had a Shemitic, and 
not a Hamitic character, and that there were other Shemitic 
movements from that quarter. These arguments are not of 
much weight against what we know of other Hamitic nations 
in early times. No doubt they were the latest, and, in some 
respects, the most brilliant of these descendants of Ham. Mr- 
R. does not set aside the positive arguments against him, which 
are such as these: Sidon is the first born of Canaan; “the border 
of the Canaanites was from Sidon,’’ and Aradus, Arca, and Si- 
myra seem to be represented by “‘the Arvadite, the Arkite, and 
the Zemarite.” Gen. x. 15-19. Thenin Joshua we have “Great 
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Zidon,” and in Judges x. 12: “The Zidonians did oppress you,” 
and, in the same book, the children of Dan, when there was no 
king in Israel, destroyed Laish which had no deliverer, “ be- 
cause it was far from Zidon.” So it goes on, and presently 
Hiram, king of Tyre, is an intimate friend of Solomon, and 
highly civilized, and after a while their merchants are princes. 
Where now did the Semite invasion comein? We can conceive of 
the Canaanites coming by way of the Persian Gulf to Palestine, 
for they did not originate on the Mediterranean; they must have 
come from somewhere; but that the Phoenicians were any thing 
else than Canaanites is not easy of belief. The Hellenistic 
Jews again, use the terms Canaan, Phoenicia, and so of the 
people, indifferently.* Sanchoniathan identifies Canaan (Xv) 
and Phoenix, the mythic eponymus of Pheenicia, and Eupolemus 
(ap. Euseb.) makes Canaan the father of the Phoenicians. Au- 
gustine says that the rustics, in his part of Africa, “ being asked 
what they are, answer Punicé, Chanani,” and there is a coin 
of Laodicea upon which the legend has been read and ex- 
plained by Gesenius, ‘‘Laodicez matris in Canaan.” That 
Phoenicia and Carthage had not a Hamitic character, is not 
so clear. Jezebel was sufficiently Hamitic, and their religion 
had in it many cruel and licentious elements. Moreover, both 
in Pheenicia and Carthage, the characteristic Hamitic gods were 
worshipped. 

Per contra, however, Dr. Thomson informs us that a sar- 
cophagus was discovered at Sidon, about four years ago, con- 
taining an inscription in twenty-two lines, which is wnigue in 
Pheenician remains. It is an inscription of ‘ Ashmunazer, king 
of the Sidonians, son of Tabnith.” It was carried to France. 
“Many of the letters,” he says, ‘‘so closely resemble those of 
our own alphabet, that one can scarcely be mistaken in tracing 
ours up through the Romaic and Greek to that of Phoenicia. 
It further appears that the language of the two peoples, as 
well as their alphabet, were identical. And this, too, accords 
with our most ancient history. In all the incidental notices of 





* The Septuagint in several places. Compare Matth. xv. 22 with Mark vii. 
26, where the woman ‘‘out of the coasts of Canaan, is a Greek—a Syro-Phee- 
nician by nation.” 
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intercourse between the patriarchs and their descendants, and 
the inhabitants of Palestine, this fact is assumed or necessarily 
implied. It is, perhaps, not necessary to suppose that either 
borrowed from the other, but that both inherited from their 
common ancestor.” * This seems to go to establish the Semitic 
character of the Pheenicians. But the reader will perceive how 
loose it is. We are not told any thing of the structure of the 
language, and are informed that all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine learned a common language from their common ancestor. 
But the Hebrews and Canaanites had no common ancestor 
except Noah. For it is just as certain that they could talk 
familiarly with the children of Heth, the son of Canaan, and 
the Philistines, children of Mizraim, the son of Ham, as with 
the Pheenicians. Suppose a Philistine or Hittite monument 
were discovered, what language would it be, and what alpha- 
bet? Would it not be one that savans would read as resem- 
bling Hebrew? Augustine, himself a native Carthaginian, said 
that “the Hebrew and Carthaginian languages differ but little. 
The Hebrew, Carthaginian, and Phoenician languages are of 
one origin and character.’ So Hieronymus: “The Cartha- 
ginian language is, to a great extent, allied with the Hebrew; 
and is said, indeed, to flow forth from the fountain of the He- 
brew.” Gesenius adds that “this is to be thoroughly main- 
tained, that the Phoenician language, in the main, and, indeed, 
as to almost every thing, agrees with the Hebrew, whether you 
consider their roots or the mode of forming and inflecting their 
words.” Gesenti Monumenta. § 3.t 

The truth is stronger than theories. There seems an inter- 
mixture of Hamitic and Semitic elements in the character, 
language, and history of the Pheenicians. This intermix- 
ture, probably, took place in different times and ways. More 
susceptible and valuable than the Philistines and children of 
Heth, they embraced the civilization of the Hebrews, inter- 
mingling it with the old Sidonian elements noted in Homer. 
Seated on the sea, and with a maritime disposition, they learned 
from various quarters; and there is, therefore, every thing in 
favor of the tradition that Cadmus brought letters from Pho- 





* Land and the Book i. 202 + Quoted in Dwight’s Mod. Phil. 
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nicia into Greece. We must remember that the first ascer- 
tained date in Greece is 776 B.c. The date of the Exodus is 
fixed by Usher at 1491 3.0. and by the Septuagint 1614 B.c. 
Here are about 800 years within which the mythical Cadmus 
may have gone to Beotia. Solomon’s temple was built about 
1000 B.c.; and, at that time, Judzea and Phoenicia were almost 
as closely connected as England and America. Of course, accu- 
racy is impossible in the date of a myth, but there is room for 
Cadmus to have become imbued with Hebrew ideas, received 
Pheenician-wise at any time between, say 1000 and 1400 B.c. 
The earliest date that Liddell and Scott venture to put down 
for any Greek author is 700 B.c. If we conjecture the age of 
Homer as contemporary with Solomon, still there are several 
hundred years within which Cadmus may have gone to Greece 
after Joshua brought the Jews, enriched with the learning of 
Egypt, into Palestine. Niebuhr, Thirlwall, Kenrick, and 
Bihr all declare in favor of the tradition. Grote, of course, 
is non-committal. Rawlinson’s arguments are as follows:— 
1. The unanimous tradition. 2. The fact that there was a 
race called Cadmeians at Thebes, from very early times, claim- 
ing a Phoenician descent. Mr. R. thinks Cadmus means °3P 
“the East.” 8. The fact that the early worship at Thebes was 
that of Phoenician deities. 4. The occurrence of a number of 
Semitic words in the provincial dialect of Boeotia. Herod. ii. 17.. 

The student, who is looking for clear ideas in comparative 
philology, will find himself greatly perplexed by a mass of na- 
tions whom the philologers call Zuranian. He will find de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth—and “Turanian.” 
Who are they? At p. 342, Vol. I., Mr. Rawlinson says, “Ham, 
the great progenitor of the Turanians or Allopbylians.” This 
seems clear enough. But on p. 526, we read, that in the ear- 
liest times “there seems to have been spread over Western Asia 
a Scythie or Turanian population.” Max Miiller says, “The 
third family is the Turanian. It comprises all languages not 
included under the Arian or Semitic families, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Chinese and its dialects. This is, indeed, 
a very wide range; and the characteristic marks of union as- 
certained for this immense variety of languages are as yet very 
vague and general, if compared with the definite ties of rela- 
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tionship which severally unite the Semitic and the Arian.” 
Again, Rawlinson says: “The original occupation of Turanian 
races is generally admitted; the peopling of Europe in prime- 
val times by tribes having a similar form of speech, which 
yielded every where to the Indo-European races, and were 
either absorbed or driven into holes or corners, is apparent 
from the position of the Lapps, Finns, Esths, and Basques, 
whose dialects are of the Turanian type. The early Babylo- 
nian language, in its affinity with the Susianian, the second 
column of the cuneiform trilingual inscriptions, the Armenian 
cuneiform, and the Mantchoo Tatar, on the one hand, with 
the Galla, the Greek, and the ancient Egyptian on the other, 
may be cited as a proof of the original unity between the lan- 
guages of Africa and Asia; a unity sufficiently shadowed out in 
Gen. x. 6-20, and confirmed by the manifold traditions concern- 
ing the two Ethiopias, the Cushites above Egypt, and the Cush- 
ites of the Persian Gulf.’’ Mr. Rawlinson’s theory seems to be 
that Hamitism was the first developed speech, and that the others 
grew out of it. He adds: “Hamitism, then, although no doubt 
the form of speech out of which Semitism was developed, is itself 
rather Turanian than Semitic, and the triple division corre- 
sponding to the sons of Noah, which the earlier ethnologers 
adopted, may still be retained, the Turanian being classed with 
the Hamitic, of which it is an earlier stage.’’* 

How extensively these Turanians were spread abroad appears 
from the following: ‘‘The primitive form of the tongue, crys- 
tallizing among the less civilized hordes, has remained from 
the early times of which we are speaking, to the present day, 
the language of four-fifths of Asia, and of many of the remote 
parts of Europe. It is spoken by the Finns and Lapps, the 
Turks and Hungarians, the Ostiaks and Samoides, the Tar- 
tars and Thibetians, the Mongols, Uzbeks, Turcomen, Mant- 
chous, Kirghis, Nogais, &c.; by all the various races which 
wander over the vast steppes of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe; by the hill-tribes of India, and by many nations of 
the Eastern Archipelago.” + The reader will find occasion for 
receiving this with many grains of allowance, and for perceiving 





* Herod. i. 525. 7 Ib. i, 526. 
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that comparative philology has some too hasty generalizers. 
It is said that “‘Rask, Castren, and Gabelentz, the great in- 
vestigators of the Turanian languages, all unite in testifying 
that they are bound together by ties of far less strength than 
the Indo-European, while they also maintain with equal firm- 
ness that they all belong fundamentally to one race.”* Cas- 
tren was a very interesting man, who devoted himself to the 
literature of Finland. He made long journeys through the 
north of Europe and Asia. He was made first professor of 
Finnish at the University of Helsingfors.* Gabelentz was a 
German of Altenburg. He has written a Mantchou grammar 
and other philological works.t Rask has had the honor of high 
praise from Bopp. 

On the question of the Hamitic or Japhethian origin of the Tar- 
tars we submit the following: The reader will hardly believe us, 
after examining Mr. Rawlinson almost passim, and finding that 
he is in the habit of saying “Scythic or Turanian,”’ when we 
remark that he hasan elaborate essay to prove that the Scyths of 
Herodotus were Indo-European. And that there are serious 
grounds for this, the reader will hardly hesitate in believing, when 
we state that Jacob Grimm hasshown by anelaborate examination 
of ancient Scythic words that there are the strongest grounds for 
relying upon it. Donaldson has adopted this view. Rawlinson 
gives the words, which make out a strong case. He then proceeds 
to deny that the Scyths were Tartars, and professes his inability 
to say what tribe they were, or whether they had any connexions 
or descendants. But Hichhoff says, in his general division of 
the Persian languages: “Um sie her leben, mehr oder minder 
entfernt, vershiedene rohe Sprachen, das Afghanische im Reiche 
Kabul, das Balutschi an den Grenzen Indiens, das Kurdische 
bei den Gebirgsbewohnern Persiens und das bei einem Stamme 
des Kaukasus erhaltene Ossetische, ein altes Ueberbleibsel aus 
der Zeit der grossen Wanderung der indischen Vélker nach 
Europa.” { . Ritter has some very interesting information on 
this point. He says there are six tribes or divisions of ‘ Indo- 
Germanischen blauiiugichen Volkern,”’ whose country is East- 





* Dwight’s Mod. Phil., 17. } See Enc. Amer. in Voc. 
t Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa und Indien, p. 23. 
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Turkistan, and they appear, according to this most distinguished 
of geographers, to have ranged from the frontiers of Persia to 
China; one tribe of them, according to a Chinese fragment 
which comes through a Romish missionary, having entered into 
close relations with the Chinese government about the time of 
the Advent. This curious document is given by Ritter at 
length.* 

The following interesting remarks, relate to the general sub- 
ject which we are considering: ‘There was not, perhaps, in the 
very earliest ages that essential linguistic difference between 
Hamitic and Semitic nations which would enable an inquirer 
at the present day, from a mere examination of their monu- 
mental records, to determine positively to which family certain 
races respectively belonged. We must be cautious, therefore, 
in drawing direct ethnological inferences from the linguistic 
indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, at any 
rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme of ethnic 
affiliation, which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis. One 
of the most remarkable results arising from an analysis of the 
Hamitic cuneiform alphabet, is the evidence of an Arian ele- 
ment in the vocabulary of the very earliest period, thus show- 
ing either that in that remote age there must have been an 
Arian race dwelling on the Euphrates among the Hamitic 
tribes, or that, (as I myself think more probable,) the distinc- 
tion between Arian, Semitic, and Turanian tongues had ‘not 
been developed when picture-writing was first used in Chaldea, 
but that the words then in use passed indifferently at a subse- 
quent period, and under certain modifications, into the three 
great families among which the languages of the world are 
divided.” We may remark here, that it is the opinion of some 
sensible men that the confusion of tongues was partial, for a 
specific purpose, and confined, perhaps, to one race. A sug- 
gestion of Mr. Rawlinson is, derived from a close study of the 
whole subject, that “perhaps if the Hamitic languages really 
came from Ethiopia, they bifurcated at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates; the Western branch as it passed through Babylonia 
merging into Semitism, while the Hastern branch spread into 





* Erdkunde, Berlin. Vol. VIII., pp. 604, sq. 
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Central Asia through Susiana, and became developed into the 
various dialects of the Turanian family.” 

In regard to the Chaldeans, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
the name Kalda: is first met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which date from the early part of the ninth century, B. C. 

Herodotus mentions that Sennacherib was “king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians,” and calls his army, in one place, 
simply “‘the host of the Arabians.” It is striking, that there 
are at least thirty distinct tribes of this racé named in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, among the dwellers upon the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and under the later kings of Nine- 
veh, they appear to have been scarcely inferior to the Chal- 
deans themselves in strength and numbers.* 

Tiglath-Pileser II., is mentioned five times in the Bible. On 
the Kileh-Shergat cylinder are the names of five kings, the 
earliest document of a purelyehistorical character which has 
as yet been recovered by the researches in Mesopotamia. 
Tiglath-Pileser I., is the fifth in the series. He gives his ge- 
nealogy and records the annals of five years of his reign. By 
a rock inscription, set up by Sennacherib at Bavian, the date 
of this monarch is settled at about B.C. 1123. The lists go 
on, with some interruptions, until they reach Tiglath-Pileser 
TI., who records that he defeated Rezin, King of Damascus, 
and received tribute from the King of Samaria, whom he calls 
Menahem. 

Our readers will recollect Benhadad, killed by Hazael. His 
name was recognised on the inscriptions independently, both 
by Dr. Hincks and Col. Rawlinson. The Septuagint has the 
name ‘Joc “Ade, for Ben-Hadad, (compare Hadadezer or Ha- 
darezer, d and r being frequently confounded.) The name in 
the inscription, as read by Dr. Hincks, is Ben-idri. The 
same inscription contains an account of the confederacy of the 
Khatti or Hittites. It will be remembered that the Hittites 
are the children of Heth. (97 ) 

The black obelisk is a most interesting monument. One of 
five epigraphs on it, records the tribute brought to Shalmuna- 
bar, who was cotemporary with Hazael, by Yahua the son of 





* Herod. I., 356. 
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Khumri, i. e., Jehu, the son of Omri, consisting almost en-. 


tirely of gold and silver, and articles manufactured from gold. 
Jehu, we know, was really the son of Jehoshaphat, and grand- 
son of Nimshi. The Assyrians called Samaria, (see the Nimrod 
obelisk,) Beth-Omri. The title, then, son of Omri, may have 
meant, as claimed by Jehu, king of Samaria, the city which 
Omri built; or he may have been descended from Omri on the 
mother’s side. 

There is one place where the Scriptures and Herodotus do 
not agree. From the Scriptures we gather that the kingdom 
of Assyria was very flourishing in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, 
Shalmunezer, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. This 
contradicts Herodotus, but exactly accords with the monuments. 

A seal impression of one of the Sabacos of Egypt, was found 
at Koyunjik, and had most probably been affixed to a treaty. 
Sabaco is called So in the Bible. (*>) With points it would 
read Seveh, and Manetho, in fact, has Sevechus. Sargon states 
that he took Samaria in his first year, and carried into cap- 
tivity 27,280 families. 

The annals of Sennacherib hitherto discovered, only extend 
to his sixth year. Among other things, he states that on 
his way back from the conquest of Babylon, he ravaged the 
lands of the Aramzan tribes upon the Tigris and Euphrates, 
among whom are mentioned the Wabatu, (Nabateeans,) and the 
Hagaranu, (Hagarenes.) He then proceeds to relate his ex- 
pedition, which is briefly recorded in 2 Kings xvii., 13-16, 
which the reader will please examine and compare with the 
account which Sennacherib has inscribed in the strange charac- 
ters which we now read. After recording his expedition into 
Syria, and his successful attack upon Ascalon and Joppa, &c., he 
goes on to state that he took Lachish and Libnah, and after- 
wards proceeded against Hezekiah. He invaded Judea, where 
he took forty-six fenced cities, and carried off as captives 200,000 
people. After this he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he en- 
deavored to capture by means of mounds. Hereupon Hezekiah 
submitted, consenting to pay a tribute of three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold. The second expedition is 
not recorded in his annals. But there is a very curious story 
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in the text of Herodotus,* which he says he heard in Egypt. 
He states: “When Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, marched his vast army into Egypt, the warriors (of 
the King of Egypt,) one and all refused to come to his aid. 
On this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner 
sanctuary, and before the image of the god, bewailed the fate 
which impended over him. As he wept he fell asleep and 
dreamed that the god came and stood at his side, bidding him 
be of good cheer and go boldly forth and meet the Arabian 
host, which would do him no hurt, as he himself would send 
those who should help him. Sethds then, relying on his dream, 
collected such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
who were none of them warriors, but traders, artizans, and 
market people; and with these marched to Pelusium, which 
commands the entrance into Egypt, and there pitched his 
camp. As the two armies lay here, opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured all 
the quivers and bow-strings of the enemy, and ate the thongs 
by which they managed their shields. Next morning they 
commenced their flight, and great multitudes fell, as they had 
no arms with which to defend themselves. There stands to 
this day, in the temple of Vulcan, a stone statue of Sethds 
with a mouse in his hand, and an inscription to this effect: 
‘Look on me, and learn to reverence the gods.’’’ Here is a 
trace of the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army. 
The people of Troas are said to have revered mice, because 
they gnawed the bow-strings of their enemies, and Apollo, who 
was called Smintheus, (from ojvfoc, a mouse,) was represented 
on coins of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in his hand. 

Ashur appears as a god exclusively in the Assyrian Pan- 
theon. His name is written in the inscriptions indifferently 
as A-shur and As-shur; and, on the bricks which are found in 
the ruins of Kileh Shergat, he is called Ashit. His name 
occurs as part of the name of several of the kings; as Asshur- 
dani-pal or Sardanapalus, &c. There seems no reason to doubt 
that this is the Ashur of Gen. x. 11, the son of Shem. 

The only title of Egypt on the monuments is Chemi, the 
land of Ham. (See Psal. Ixxviii. 51, &c.) 
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Herodotus, in relating the story of the founding of the 
oracles of Ammon and Dodona, says that he was told that 
two of the sacred women were once carried off from Thebes 
by the Phoenicians, and that one was sold into Libya, and the 
other into Greece; and so they founded the oracles. We men- 
tion this that the reader may compare Joel x. 3-6, where the 
Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children to the Greeks. 
(Beni-Ionim.) 

Here is a curious and interesting coincidence. Herodotus 
says (ii. 158) that an Egyptian king, called Necds, was the first 
to attempt the construction of the canal to the Red Sea; “a 
work,”’ he adds, “‘completed afterwards by Darius the Persian.” 
Now there is an inscription of Darius in the Persian cuneiform 
character, engraved upon the Suez stone, near the mouth of the 
ancientcanal. It reads: ‘ Daryavush naga wazarka,” “ Darius 
the great king.” * 

Herodotus says that the Egyptian king, Necés, “made war 
by land upon the Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle at Magdolus, after which he made himself master 
of Cadytis, a large city of Syria.” Magdolus seems to be 
Megiddo. Cadytis may be the Greek form of Jerusalem, 
Kadesh, or Kadusha, the holy, as the Arabs now say El-kuds, 
though most of the later critics make it Gaza. The Bible 
states, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 34, that Pharaoh-Nechoh slew Jo- 
siah at Megiddo as he was going up against the king of As- 
syria; on his return, he carried Jehoahaz with him, and did 
other acts which imply the possession of Jerusalem. 

That the Egyptians had a week of seven days is probable. 
Dion Cassius states that the seven days were first referred to 
the seven planets by the Egyptians. The feast of Apis was 
seven days in length. Lucian says the head took seven days 
to float from Byblus to Egypt. The seven days’ mourning for 
the dead was 10 x 7, and the time of mortification imposed on 
the priests was from seven to forty-two days. In regard to 
the question of the great age of Egypt, we may add, that not 
only does Manetho say that there were cotemporary kings of 
Egypt, but the monuments decide this point by the mention of 
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the years of one king’s reign corresponding with those of 
another; by the representation of one king meeting another, 
generally as his superior, as well as by various statements in 
papyri and other documents. The conclusion of Rawlinson is 
the only one warranted by the facts, that the Egyptian chro- 
nology is altogether uncertain. 

It is very striking, too,—as altogether destructive of the 
modern idea that nations worked up from the savage state— 
that very early art in Egypt shows high civilization. ‘It is 
certain, that, in the 4th dynasty, about two centuries after 
Menes, the blocks in the pyramids, (of Geezeh,) many of which 
were brought from the cataracts of the Syene, were put together 
with a precision unsurpassed by any masonry of ancient or 
modern times. In the tombs of the pyramid-period. are repre- 
sented the scribes using the same kind of reed for writing on 
papyrus, the same boats, the same music and drawing, the 
same glass-blowers and cabinet-makers, and the painted sculp- 
tures are both in relief and intaglio. The figures on the early 
monuments are even better than those in the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, considered the best period. ‘Thus no signs are 
found, on the earliest monuments, of a progress from infancy 
to the more advanced stages of art.” 

The first Pharaoh of the 22d dynasty was Sheshonk I., the 
cotemporary of Solomon, called Shishak in the Bible. In 
1 Chron. xii. 3, 4, is recorded his invasion of Palestine. The 
record of this campaign still remains on the outside of the 
great temple of Karnak. Among the long list of captured 
districts and towns put up by Sheshonk to commemorate his 
success, is to be found, as first read by Champollion, Yuda 
Melchi, “the kingdom of Judah.” 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the term Gimzri occurs as the Semitic equivalent of the 
Arian name 'dza, which seems to be the name for the Scyths, 
and is, perhaps, identical with Gomer or the Cimmerians, 
Cymbri or Celts. 

. A very curious confirmation of Herodotus is thus noted: 
In Book V., sec. 16, “The manner of living,” he says, ‘of 
the dwellers on Lake Prasius is the following:—Platforms, 
supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle of the lake, 
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which are approached from the land by a high narrow bridge. 
Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the 
platforms, and each has also a trap-door giving access to the 


lake beneath.” These were Ponians. Recently, in the lakes 


of Central Europe, particularly those of Switzerland, disco- 
veries have been made of similar piles and quantities of pot- 
tery, bones, &c., beneath the places where the platforms were 
extended, and in one place remains of one of the bridges. 
These discoveries were announced in German and French pub- 
lications in 1854-7. 

‘“‘Susa was probably built originally by the Scythic people: 
whose language is found on all the most ancient of its remains; 
but it was, no doubt, beautified and enlarged when Darius 
transferred to it the seat of empire. The ruins seem, at pre- 
sent, to be confined within a circumference of seven miles. 
The magnificent palace which bad so great a fame in anti- 
quity, and of which the best account is to be found in the 
book of Esther, occupied the northern portion of the great 
mound; an irregular rectangle, two sides of which measure 
1200 feet, while the remaining two fall somewhat short of 
1000 feet. Jt has been recently exhumed in a great measure 
by Sir W. Williams and Mr. Loftus, and is found to have con- 
sisted of a great hall of stone pillars, of the same size, and on 
the same plan as that of Persepolis, and of a number of infe- 
rior buildings behind the hall, the material of which is brick. 
The pillars are arranged into a central group of 36, standing 
in six rows of six each, so as to form an exact square, 145 feet, 
nearly, each way; and into three outlying groups or porticoes, 
flanking the central group on three sides. It appears, by a 
trilingual inscription upon four of the pillars, that the palace 
was commenced by Darius and finished by Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon.” Susa appears, in Adschylus and Herodotus, as in Scrip- 
ture, to be the ordinary residence of the court. 

Herodotus says that Sardinia is the biggest island in the 
world; meaning, of course, in the Mediterranean Sea. All 
commentators pronounced this to be mistaken, Sicily being 
larger. But Admiral Smyth, of the British Navy, has ascer- 
tained that Sardinia is really a little larger than Sicily. 


In Gen. x., Meshech and Tubal are joined together as sons 
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of Japheth, and they are generally united in Scripture. The 
children of Meshech occur as Muskaz in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria, they were 
the principal people of northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappado- 
cia; and, in this last named place, their name long continued 
in the appellation of the city Mazaca, which was the capital 
of the province. The great Arian invasion, which introduced 
the Cappadocians into these parts about B.c. 700-650, seems to 
have driven them northward into the country immediately below 
the Caucasus, and perhaps across the Caucasus into the steppes. 
At any rate there is reason to believe that they ultimately found 
a refuge in the steppe country, where they became known as 
Muskovs, and gave their name to the old capital of Russia. 

“The Tibareni always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus, 
[just as Meshech and Tubal are always united in Scripture, ] 
and are fairly enough identified with the Zupiaz of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and the Tubal of Scripture. They are first found 
in Lower Cappadocia on the southern flanks of Taurus. They 
were gradually pushed back to the north. They received the 
Ten Thousand hospitably on their return from Cunaxa.” * 

The land of Shinar is represented in Scripture as the first 
residence of the human race after the flood. Col. Rawlinson 
remarks: “The more the cuneiform inscriptions are studied, the 
more it becomes evident that Babylon, or ‘the land of Shinar,’ 
was the real cradle of early civilization. It could only have 
been from this central position that the names of ‘before’ 
and ‘behind,’ or east and west, could have been applied to 
the respective countries of Susiana and Pheenicia. Such, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly the signification of Nuva and Martu in 
Hamite-Scythic, and of Hlam and Akir in Semitic.” 

The facts concerning the Greek triumphal tripod are these: 
Herodotus says, ‘When all the booty had been brought to- 
gether, a tenth of the whole was set apart for the Delphian 
god; and hence was made the golden tripod, which stands on 
the bronze serpent with the three heads, quite close to the 
altar. Upon this tripod Pausanias placed the inscription, which 
was one of the first indications of his ambitious aims: 





* Herod. iii. 184. 
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‘‘Pausanias, Grecia’s chief, the Mede o’erthrow, 
And gave Apollo that which here ye view.” 


“See Thucyd. i. 182; Dem. adv. Nexr, p. 1401. The Lace- 
deemonians caused this inscription to be erased, and substituted 
a list of the States which had taken part in the war. (Herod. 
viii, Thuc. ]. s. ¢.) The golden portion of the tripod was 
plundered by the Phoenicians in the sacred war; (Pausan. xiii. 
§ 5;) the bronze stand, which remained at Delphi to the time 
of Pausanias, was carried to Constantinople by the Emperor 
Constantine, and placed in the Hippodrome (Atmeidan) (Zosim. 
ii. 31 ed. Bekker; Euseb. de Vit. Const. iii. 54, p. 144; Scho- 
liast. ad. Thue. i. 182, &c.,) where it continues to the present 
day. When seen by Spon and Wheeler, in 1675, it is said to 
have been still perfect; and the representation which they give 
of it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) exhibits the three heads of 
the serpent; but it has suffered great damage since their time. 
The heads are gone, and all that remains is a certain propor- 
tion of the triple twist, as figured by Mr. Dawson Turner in 
1852. The height of this fragment is 16 feet. One of the 
heads is preserved in the armory of the church of St. Irene in 
Constantinople. It has a crest along the top, which is flattened 
apparently in order to support more steadily the golden tripod 
of which Herodotus speaks. 

“During the recent occupation of Constantinople by the 
Western Powers, not only were excavations made, and the ser- 
pent laid bare to its base, but by the application of chemical 
solvents, the inscription was almost entirely recovered. The 
form of the letters is irregular, and in some cases remarkable. 
The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various 
forms which are peculiar. 

“Tt was questioned at first, whether the existing serpent was 
the veritable stand of the original tripod, or whether it was 
not rather a Byzantine work which Constantine had caused to 
be made when he brought the tripod itself to Constantinople, 
and on which he had caused to be engraved a copy of the ori- 
ginal inscription. The un-Grecian form of the serpent, the 
irregularity of the orthography, and the slightness (Flitchtigkett,) 
of the writing, were urged in support of this view; but it will 
scarcely now approve itself to many scholars or archeologists. 
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Dr. Otto Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, has since 
retracted them, and pronounces himself convinced that the 
identity of the newly discovered memorial, with the Delphic 
offering, is established ‘beyond all question.’ Since the che- 
mical solvents have been applied so skilfully, the characters 
appear to have been well and deeply cut; the orthography has 
proved to be regular; and the form of the pedestal is recognised 
as stately and appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces 
of that erasure which Thucydides mentions in his first book,* a 
disfigurement which not even a Byzantine artist would have 
thought of imitating.” 

We are sorry that the statement of the “traces of erasure” 
is not given more clearly and fully, for this would be, indeed, 
demonstration. 

“The list at present recovered consists of thirty names. 
These are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, 
Eginetans, Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, 
Troezenians, Hermionians, Tirynthians, Plateeans, Thespians, 
Miscenzeans, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Eretrians, 
Chalcidians, Styreans, Eleans, Potidseans, Leucadians, Anac- 
torians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Ambraciots, and Lepreats. A 
blank occurs in the first line, before the name of the Athenians, 
in which we may be sure that the Lacedemonians commemo- 
rated their own patriotism. Three other blanks are thought 
to occur, which it is proposed to fill up with the names of the 
Paleans, the Mantineans, and the Seriphians. ‘These additions 
are, however, purely conjectural; and in one case only does it 
appear to be certain that an omission occurs—where ‘Manti- 
neans’ would come in. The intention evidently was to com- 
memorate, not those Greeks only who fought at Platea, but 
rather all who came into hostile collision with the Persians 
throughout the war. Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty- 
six States, as having taken part at Thermopyle, Salamis, or 
Plateea. These thirty-six include every name as yet found 
upon the monument, while they only add to the catalogue six 
names not hitherto recovered. Of these, the Lacedsemonians 
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certainly, and the Mantineans probably, formed a part of the 
inscription.” 

Herodotus also states that “portions of the spoil, (after 
Platzea,) were set apart for the gods of Olympia, from which 
was made a bronze Jupiter, ten cubits high. On the base” of 
this statue were engraved the list of States which took part in 
the war. Pausanias saw this statue, with its inscription, still 
perfect, at the distance of nearly seven centuries. (Pausanias 
fl., 160 A.D.) It stood in the space between the great temple 
and the council honse. This inscription agrees very closely 
with that on the tripod as-now existing. ‘Pausanias omits a 
few names, which may either have been wanting from the first, 
or have been illegible when he visited Olympia, but he adds 
no name at all, and he only very slightly varies from the order 
of the Delphic monument. Out of his twenty-seven nations, 
five only are placed differently in his list from their position in 
the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is 
thus strongly confirmed. We gather from it that the inscrip- 
tion at Delphi was not an exact duplicate of that at Olympia. 
but that being composed about the same time, and under the 
influence of the same ideas, it contained nearly the same names, 
in nearly the same order.” 

Several persons can now read the arrow-headed inscriptions. 
The four following gentlemen have translated the inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser I., King of Assyria, B. C. 1151:—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert. 
It was published by the Royal Asiatic Society, in 1857. 

Niebuhr is the most conspicuous and best known of the his- 
torians of the severely critical school. He is not always con- 
sistent, as where he gives up the Book of Esther as only poeti- 
cal, and not historical; and yet he gives this noble testimony: 
‘In my opinion,” thus he wrote in 1818, “he is not a Pro- 
testant Christian who does not receive the facts of Christ’s 
early life in their literal acceptation, with all their miracles, as 
equally authentic with any event recorded in history, and 
whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as his belief 
in the latter; who has not the most absolute faith in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical sense; 
who does not consider every doctrine and every precept in the 
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New Testament as undoubted divine revelation. Moreover, a 
Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, with- 
out human individuality, without historical faith, is no Chris- 
tianity at all to me, although it may be a very intellectual, very 
ingenious philosophy. I have often said that I do not know 
what to do with a metaphysical god, and that I will have none 
but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.’’* 
The sooner it is understood by all sound Christians the bet- 
ter, that the Chevalier Bunsen’s principles and views unsettle 
all true faith in Scripture. His writings are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. He states, for example, that the “sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters of Genesis are to be rejected as to their literal 
meaning; that the flood was only partial; that Ham is not a 
person, but the symbolical representation of Egypt; that Ca- 
naan is the son of Ham “ must be interpreted geographically.” 
Nimrod was no more a Cushite by blood than Canaan was 
an Egyptian; he is called a Cushite because the people repre- 
sented by him came from the part of Africa called Cush or 
Ethiopia, which they had held as conquerors, back into Asia, 
and there established an empire.”” Again, Bunsen says: “The 
family tree of Abraham is an historical representation of the 
great and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic race 
of man, from the mountains of Armenia and Chaldza, through 
Mesopotamia, to the north-east frontier of Egypt, as far as 
Amalek and Edom. It represents the connexion between na- 
tions and their tribes, not personal connexion between father 
and son; and records, consequently, epochs, not real human 
pedigrees. The early Scriptures are devoid altogether of an 
historical chronology. When the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt is said to have been 430 years, the number 
must be regarded as ‘conventional and unhistorical.’ The 
Jewish tradition, in proportion as its antiquity is thrown back, 
bear on its face less of a chronological character,” so that “no 
light is to be gleaned from it” for present purposes, “‘Even in 
the comparatively recent times of David and Solomon, there 
is no coherent or reliable chronology; the round number forty 
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being still met with, which is taken to be an indubitable sign 
of arbitrary and artificial arrangement.’”’* We hope that this 
is enough of this skimble skamble stuff, and that the chevalier 
Bunsen will be put in his proper place among the semi-infidels. 

What the end of it all is, Strauss has shown us: “ Little by 
little, the New Testament was given up as a historical book, 
as well as the Old, till at last, the whole came to be resolved 
into pure myth and legend, and the historical Christ being an- 
nihilated, the world was told to console itself with a ‘God-man, 
eternally incarnate, not an individual, but an idea;’ which on 
examination turns out to be no God at all, but mere man—man 
perfected by nineteenth century enlightenment—dominant over 
nature by the railroad and the telegraph; and over himself by 
the regation of the merely natural and sensual life, and the 
substitution of the intellectual, or—in the nomenclature of the 
school—the spiritual.” 

We quote a passage from Strauss, that our readers may see 
all that he leaves of Christianity: “In an individual,” says 
this teacher of wisdom, “the properties which the Church 
ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the ¢dea of the race 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two na- 
tures. God became man, the infinite manifesting itself in the 
finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude; it is 
the child of the visible mother and the invisible Father, Nature 
and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, in so far as in the 
course of human history the spirit more and more completely 
subjugates nature, both within and around men, until it lies 
before him in the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power; it is the sinless existence, for the cause of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one; pollution cleaves to the individual only, 
and does not touch the race or its history. It is Humanity 
that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven; for from the negation 
of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 
life; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, na- 
tional, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in 
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his death and resurrection, man is justified before God; that 
is, by the kindling within him of the idea of Humanity, the 
individual man partakes of the divinely human life of the 
species.” * When such trash is preached to men as the gospel, 
is it any wonder that we have such an immigration from Ger- 
many as the Sunday theatre population of our cities? 

In regard to the stress which infidels lay upon Egyptology, 
we copy the following remarks: “The only remains of ancient 
literature which are even supposed to reach as high as the age 
of Moses, are certain hieratic papyri found in Egypt, belong- 
ing to the nineteenth, or even to earlier dynasties. Two of 
these have been translated by the Vicomte de Rougé, and 
several others by the Rev. J. D. Heath.¢ But it is very doubt- 
ful whether these translations give much real insight into the ori- 
ginals. As Mr. Goodwin observes, (Cambridge Kssays, 1858, p. 
229,) ‘Egyptian philology is yet in its infancy. Champollion 
got little further than the accidence of the language; and since 
his time not much has been done in the investigation of the 
syntax. . . . With an incomplete knowledge of the syn- 
tax, and a slender vocabulary, translation becomes guesswork, 
and the misconception of a single word or phrase may com- 
pletely confound the sense.’ Hence Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Heath often differ as to the entire subject and bearing of a 
document.” 

Ur or Hur, the modern Mugheir, from whence Abraham 
came, has furnished some of the most ancient of the Babylonian 
inscriptions.{ ‘It seems to have been the primeval capital of 
Chaldxea. The inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on 
clay cylinders, and which are somewhat rudely executed, have 
been assigned to about the 22nd century B. C., which is three 
centuries before Abraham.” 

‘«‘ Attempts have been made to determine the questions whence 
and when the Hebrews obtained their alphabet. (See Hiaver- 
nick Hinleitung, § 44.) It is considerably different from both 
that of Egypt and that of Babylon, while it is almost identical 





* Leben Jesu, 437-8. 

¢ Revue Archeologique, May 1852. Revue Contemporarne, 1856. Exodus Papyrt, 
London, 1855. See Bampton Lectures. 

{ Herod. I., 435, and Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, Ch. xit., 130. 
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with that of Pheenicia;” whence it is affirmed by those who 
are always ready to decide against the Bible, that the Hebrews 
learned it from the Pheenicians. Now Eupolemus says, “that 
Moses was the first wise man, and that he first taught the Jews 
letters; that the Phenicians received them from the Jews, and 
the Greeks from the Phenicians; and also that Moses was the 
first who wrote laws for the Jews.” ‘“Eupolemus is by some 
thought to have been a Jew; but the liberties which he takes 
with Scripture seem to mark him for a heathen. Josephus 
evidently considers him such, since he couples him with Deme- 
trius Phalareus, and speaks of him as unable to follow exactly 
the sense of the Jewish Scriptures. (Contr. Apion, i., 23.) 
He lived in the latter half of the second century B. C., and 
wrote a work in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was 
largely quoted by Alexander Polyhister, the contemporary of 
Sylla. (See Euseb., Prep. Evang.)”* 

In regard to the great antiquity claimed for several nations, 
it is to be observed that when we examine the annals which 
seem at first blush to run back for hundreds of thousands of 
years, we find first a mythical element, or conjectural age of 
gods or heroes, or both; and that the real claim for their actual 
historical annals is usually comparatively moderate. It is so 
in Egypt, India, and Chaldza; and as to China, Mr. Rawlin- 
son remarks: “The Chinese, like the Hiadoos, carry back the 
history of the world for several hundred thousand years. Their 
own history, however, as a nation, does not profess to commence 
till about B.C. 2600; and authentic accounts, according to 
the views of those who regard their early literature with most 
favor, go back only to the 22nd century B.C. (See Remusat, 
Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, I.,65.) ‘The history of China 
runs back with certainty to the 22nd century before our era, 
and some respectable traditions permit us to carry back the 
point of departure four centuries earlier, to the year 2637 B. C.’ 
(Compare Mailla, Histoire generale de la China; Grosier’s Dis- 
cours Préliminaire, prefixed to his Description de la Chine, and 
Bunsen’s Egypt.) I confess, however, that I put little faith in 
the conclusicns of modern French antiquarians, and that I in- 





* Bampton Lectures, 255. 
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cline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than 
the time of Confucius, B. C. 550—480, when it is admitted 
these contemporary records commence.” (See Pritchard’s Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, and compare Asiatic Researches, vol. 
ii., p. 870.”’) 

The following will give an idea of the baseless fabric built 
by infidels upon the alleged antiquity of Egypt and Chaldea, 
ascertained in Manetho and Berosus. 

The following is Manetho’s chronological scheme according 
to Eusebius :— 

YEARS, 

Reign of Gods, . ee - 138,900 

“Heroes, . , : ‘ ‘ ~ 1,255 
“‘ inn. « ‘ ‘ . 1,817 
‘¢ 380 Memphite Kiem. ee 
“© 10 Thinite Kings, .  . ° ° 350 
‘¢ Manes and Heroes, . , , . 5,818 
Thirty dynasties of kings, about . ‘ . ,5,000 


Age of theworld, . . . . 29,925 
The following was the scheme of Berosus, if we may trust 
Eusebius :— 
. YEARS. 
1. Ten kings from Alorus to Xisuthrus reigned, 432,000 
’ 2. Eighty-six kings from Xisuthrus to the Me- 
dian Conquest, reigned, |. ‘ ‘ . 83,080 


3. Eight Median kings,. . , 224 
4, Eleven kings, (in the margin ani doubtful ») 48 
5. Thirty-nine Chaldean kings, . : ‘ 458 
6. Nine Arabian kings, , ‘ ‘ ‘ 245 
7. Forty-five kings downto Pul, . .  . 526 


_ 


466,581 

By such moonshine it is attempted to overthrow the Bible! 
It is obvious that the large numbers are mere myths, and that 
the historians give only the smaller numbers, or later numbers, 
as ordinary history. Bunsen, who seemed to be badly off for 
weapons of attack against Christianity, accuses Eusebius of 
having changed the order of Manetho’s numbers, and by an 
attempted transposition he adds to the human or post-mythical 
period, a space of nearly 4,000 years. Thus:— 
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YEARS. 
1. Reign of Gods, . ‘ , ° : . 13,900 
2 “Heroes, ’ . » 4,256 


ad 


‘¢ Heroes and ee sigan, ° . 5,813 





20,968 
The human period he represents thus:— 
1. Kings, (no capital mentioned,)  . : » ieee 
2. Memphite, . : ‘ P . ‘ . 1,790 
3. Thinite, ; , ; ‘ -. 890 
4, Thirty-six dynasties, (osy,) ; ‘ ° . 5,000 





8,947 

It is in this way he gets 9,000 years for the age of the world! 
But there is no ground beyond mere conjecture for this change, 
for then the ghosts of mortals must have existed 5,000 years 
or so, before there were any mortals. We have before ex- 
plained that if the authority of Syncellus is reliable, the date 
of Manetho, for ordinary or human history, is only 3,555 
years. 

In order further to show the rashness and unreliability of 
the chevalier Bunsen, we copy the following: ‘Geographically, 
then, and historically, it is true that Canaan was the son of 
Egypt, for the Canaanite tribes which inherited historical Ca- 
naan, came from Egypt. In the same sense, Nimrod is called 
a Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. The 
Bible mentions but one Kush, Aithiopia; an Asiatic Kush 
exists only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the child 
of their despair. Now, Nimrod was no more a Kushite by blood, 
than Canaan was an Egyptian; but the Turanian, (‘Transox- 
anian,) tribe, represented by him, came as a devastating peo- 
ple, which had previously conquered that part of Africa, back 
into Asia, and there established the first great empire.” (Phi- 
losophy of Univ. Hist., 1.,191.) But in 1858, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, having obtained a number of Babylonian documents 
more ancient than any previously discovered, was able to declare 
authoritatively, that the early inhabitants of Southern Baby- 
lonia “were of a cognate race with the primitive colonists both 
of Arabia and of the African-Ethiopia.”” He found their 
vocabulary to be “‘wndoubtedly Cushite or Ethiopian,” belonging 
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to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every where 
more or less mixed up with the Semitic languages, but of which 
we have the finest modern specimens in the Mahra of Southern 
Arabia, and the Galla of Abyssinia. THe found also that ‘the 
traditions both of Babylonia and Assyria pointed to a connexion 
in very early times between Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and 
the cities on the Lower Euphrates.’ He, therefore, adopted 
the term Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish 
the earlier from the later Babylonians; and réestablished, be- 
yond all doubt or question, the fact of ‘an Asiatic Ethiopia,’ 
which probably no one would be now hardy enough to deny.” 

The Egyptian words in the Bible involve one of those unde- 
signed coincidences which are so satisfactory to careful and 
candid observers. Light has been thrown upon them by recent 
discoveries. Pharaoh, Sir J. G. Wilkinson* says, is Phrah, 
the Sun, the emblem of the god of light, as his authority pro- 
ceeded directly from the gods, The Hebrew, without points, 
is still nearer to Phrah, nyxs. Potiphar or Potipherah, is Pete- 
phre, “belonging to the sun,” a name common upon the monu- 
ments,} and specially appropriate to a priest of On or Helio- 
polis, “the city of the sun.” According to Cheremon, Pete- 
seph, “belonging to Seb,” (Chronos,) was the Egyptian name of 
Joseph. <Asenath, the wife of Joseph, is, according to Gesenius, 
As-neith, “que Neithe, (est,”) ‘belonging to Neith.” As 
every thing is doubted now, a question has been raised whether 
Neith was worshipped so early, but as Bunsen makes her a 
primitive deity of Lower Egypt, we need hardly hesitate about 
that. (Egypt's Place, 1., 389.) Her name forms an element 
in that of Nitocris, (Weith-akri,) a queen of the sixth dynasty.{ 
Zaphnath-Paaneah, the name which Pharaoh gave to Joseph, 
is best explained through the Septuagint, Psontho-mphanech 
which closely corresponds to the Coptic Psont-mfaneh, ‘“sus- 
tainer of the age;”’ or, as. Jerome says a little freely, “salva- 
tor mundi.” (Gesenius, Thesaurus.) Moses. ‘‘Mou,”’ is still 
‘“‘water,” in Coptic. According to Jablonsky oushe in Coptic 
is to save. 





* Anc. Egypt., I. 301. 
t Rosellini, Mon. Stor., I. 117. Champollion Precis. Table Generale, p. 23- 
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The power of Og, king of Bashan, and his three-score cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many, in such a country as that to the east of 
the sea of Galilee, seemed to be very improbable. But modern 
research has found in this very country a large number of 
walled cities still standing.* 


There is a very curious inscription, which confirms Scripture 


in a remarkable way. ‘Moses of Chorone, the Armenian his- 
torian, Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius, and Suidas, the 
lexicographer, related that there existed in their day at Tingis, 
(or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient inscription to the effect that 
the inhabitants were the descendants of the fugitives who were 
driven from the land of Canaan by Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
plunderer.” The language of Procopius is very precise. 
“There stand,” he says, ‘‘two pillars of white marble near 
the great fountain in the city of Tigisis, bearing an inscription 
in Phenician characters and in the Phenician language, which 
reads as follows: ** We are they who fled from the face of Joshua 
the robber, the son of Nun.’” Procopius accompanied Be- 
lisarius to Africa. Suidas says: “And there are up to the 
present time, such slabs in Numidia, containing the following 
inscription: ‘We are Canaanites, whom Joshua the robber 
drove out.’” 

“The following minute points of agreement with Scripture, 
have been brought to light by recent researches: 1. The posi- 
tion of the Hagarenes to the east of the land of Gilead, towards 
or upon the Euphrates, (1 Chron. v., 9, 10:) which is the exact 
locality where they are found three or four centuries later, in 
an inscription of Sennacherib. 2. The existence of female 
sovereigns among the Arabs about this period, which is shown 
by the mention of certain ‘queens of the Arabs,’ in the inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser, and others. 38. The continued import- 
ance of the Moabites and Ammonites, which appears by the 
occurrence of their names in the inscriptions among the enemies 
of Assyria. Moab appears as Mahab, Ammon as Beth-Ammon, 


which is probably the chief city, the Rabbah or Rabbath-Am- 
mon of Scripture.” 





* Travels of Cyril Graham, Cambridge Essays for 1858. 
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“The Assyrians ordinarily governed Babylon through native 
viceroys. But Esarhaddon appears to have reigned there in 
his own person. Bricks found on the site of Babylon, show 
that he repaired temples and built himself a palace there. 
Consequently, in the authentic list of Babylonian kings pre- 
served by Ptolemy, his name occurs under the Greek form of 
Asaridinus. A Babylonian tablet has been found, dated by 
the year of his reign, a sure indication that he was the actual 
ruler of the country. No similar facts can be proved of any 
other Assyrian monarch.” * 

2 Kings, xix. 82: “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, concern- 
ing the king of Assyria, He shall not come into the city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, gc.” The use of bows appears sufficiently 
in the Assyrian sculptures, but it is shown more strikingly still 
in the language of the inscriptions, where the phrase which is 
translated “killed in battle,” is constantly ‘killed with arrows,” 

We are very sorry to see Mr. Rawlinson apparently giving 
way at one point, after standing up so bravely for the literal 
truth of Scripture. He is discussing the statement of Ezekiel 
respecting Noah, Daniel, and Job, and inquires why Daniel 
should precede Job. Instead of answering that the order is 
merely casual, as a sensible man ought, he says, as we regret 
to state, “Perhaps because Daniel and Noah are actual men, 
while Job is not?” It is curious that in this most unsatisfac. 
tory suggestion, which is precisely contradictory to Ezekiel, 
Mr. R. puts Daniel before Noah! Why? ‘Perhaps because 
Daniel was an actual man and Noah not?” The suggestion is 
as good in one place as in the other. 

Among the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, one is especially 
interesting, as it may refer to his remarkable affliction. Sir 
H. Rawlinson reads it thus: ‘Four years? .... the seat of 
my kingdom in the city . . . which . . . did not rejoice my 
heart. In all my dominions I did not build a high place of 
power; the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. 
In Babylon, buildings for myself, and for the honor of my 
kingdom, I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach my 
lord, the joy of my heart (?) in Babylon, the city of his sove- 





* Bampton Lectures, 331. 
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reignty, and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises, 
(?) and I did not furnish his altars, (with victims,) nor did I 
not clear out the canals.” Other negative clauses follow. 
Only two or three words here are doubtful. ‘This is the only 
example in the arrow-headed literature of a king recording his 
own inaction.” 

The successor of Evil Merodach is Neriglissar. Among the 
“princes of the king of Babylon,” by whom Nebuchadnezzar 
was accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem, is Nergal-shar- 
ezar. But among the kings whose remains are found on the 
site of Babylon is one whose name in the inscriptions is read 
as Nergal-shar-uzur. This corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
form in the Bible. The Greek renderings of the name are 
much inferior. Berosus called him Neriglissoor, Polyhistor, 
Neglissar, Abydenus, Niglissar or Neriglissar, Ptolemy, Neri- 
gassolassar. He was brother-in-law to Evil-Merodach. But 
what is very curious and interesting, the title of Rab-mag is 
given to him in Jeremiah. Now in the brick legends of this 
monarch at Babylon, this identical title is attached to his name. 
In the Babylonian vocalization it is Rubu-emga; the consonants 
are all the same. Gesenius thought the title meant “chief of 
the magi,”’ but Col. Rawlinson thinks there is no reference to 
the Magi, but that it means ‘chief priest.” 

There is an interesting discovery made by Col. R. in relation 
to Belshazzar. There had been a chronic difficulty as to where 
to place him, and who he was. The last native king of Baby- 
Jon in the Canon, was Nabinnidochus, Nabonnedus, or Labyne- 
tus. But there was no such name in the Bible; and the names 
there found usually bear a close resemblance to the names on 
the monuments. The Rationalists began to say that the whole 
story of Belshazzar was an invention of the prophet, with their 
usual rashness and unreliability. . Sir Isaac Newton had re- 
course to two falls of Babylon, and different authors identified 
Belshazzar with different native kings. Now the discovery 
of Col. R. was that Nabonadius, the last king of the Canon, 
associated with him his son, Bil-shar-uzwr, and allowed 
him the royal title. This discovery was made in 1854, from 
documents obtained at Mugheir, the ancient Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Nabonadius was absent at Borsippa when the city was 
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taken. Belshazzar is, indeed, represented as the son of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But it is known that son is often used for grand- 
son or descendant. His father may have married a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Nothing is more common than for usurpers 
to strengthen themselves by such an alliance with the royal 
family. ‘An additional reason for suspecting such a marriage 
is, that Nabonadius adopted the name of Nebuchadnezzar among 
his family names. That he had a son so called, is proved by 
the rise of two pretenders in the reign of Darius, who each 
proclaimed himself to be Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabona- 
dius.” (Behistun Insc.) 

The religious character of the proclamations attributed to 
oriental kings in the Bible, must have struck every reader as 
remarkable. Something has already been said on this topic, 
in a previous part of this Article. ‘The Lord God of heaven,” 
said Cyrus, ‘“‘hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
he hath charged me to build him a house in Jerusalem which 
is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people? His 
God be with him, and Jet him go up to Jerusalem which is in 
Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel, (he is 
the God,) which is in Jerusalem.” ‘I make a decree,” says 
Darius, “‘that these men be not hindered; ... . that which 
they have need of for the burnt-offerings, of the God of heaven, 
&c.” “Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven, &.” Now all this is 
wonderfully confirmed by the cuneiform inscriptions. Never 
was there any thing more religious, and the unity of God ap- 
pears every where. Any one of the inscriptions might be 
taken almost at random. Thus at Bihistun: “By the grace 
of Ormazd I am king; Ormazd has granted me the empire. 
By the grace of Ormazd (these kingdoms) have become sub- 
ject to me. Ormazd brought help to me, so that I gained this 
empire. By the grace of Ormazd I crossed the Tigris. There 
I slew many. By the grace of Ormazd the troops of Hy- 
darnes entirely defeated that rebel army. By the grace of 
Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon. By the grace of Ormazd 
I achieved the performance of the whole. If thou conceal 
this edict, and tell it not to the country, may Ormazd be thine 
enemy, and mayst thou have no offspring.” 
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We quote the following as illustrative of the account given 
in the Acts of the Apostles, of Ephesus: “1. The great goddess 
Diana is found to have borne that as her wsudl title, both from 
an inscription, (Boeckh., Corpus Inscript., 2963 C.,) and from 
Xenophon, (Ephes. i., p. 15.) ‘I invoke an ancestral god, the 
great Diana of the Ephesians.’ 2. The ‘Asiarchs’ are men- 
tioned on various coins and inscriptions. 38. The ‘town-clerk,’ 
(;pappateds,) of Ephesus is likewise mentioned in inscriptions, 
(Boeckh, No. 2963 C., No. 2966, and No. 2990.) 4. The cu- 
rious word vewxdpos, (Acts xix., 35,) literally ‘sweeper’ of the 
temple, is also found in inscriptions and on coins as an epithet 
of the Ephesian people. (Boeckh, No. 2966.”) 

On the Apostle’s account of Atheus, we quote: St. Paul 
says, zatetdwhog, “full of idols.” Xenophon, zoX¢ Ay Bapds 
An Odpo. Osors xat dvdbnya. Livy, “ Athens simulachra deorum 
hominumque habentes, omni genere et materiz et artium in- 
signia.” Attractive to strangers. See in Vicero, Germanicus, 
Pausanias, &c. (Cony. & How. I., 898, 9.) Novelty. Demosth. 
Philipp. i. 48. ‘*Do you wish to go about asking each other 
in the market place, What is the news? &.” Very religious. 
Pausan. i., 24, § 38. “The Athenians are more zealous than 
others in the worship of the gods.’ Joseph. Contra. Ap., ii. 
11. “All say that the Athenians are the most religious of the 
Greeks.” See Grote’s Greece also. 

The following, though like some other things we have men- 
tioned, not new, we quote as striking. It illustrates the par- 
ticular phase of things just at the time the Gospels were written. 
Latinisms and Hebraisms are curiously united in the Gospels, 
and both are curiously turned into Greek. Thus: Centurio, 
zevrvptwy; legio, Aeyewy; preetorium, zpaetw@prov; custodia, 
xovatwdta; census, x7voo¢; quadrans, xodpdyty¢; denarius, 
Onvdprov; assarius, daadprov; speculator, ozexovddrwp ; “when 
he had scourged,” a participle of a verb formed from the Latin 
flagellare or flagellum, gpayeddwoac. Then of Hebrew: zopfay, 
pafBoure, ddo duo, “two, two;” that is “by two and two;” 
mpactat, zpaccat, literally, ‘onion beds, onion beds;” that is, 
in squares, like a garden plot, “by companies.” 

So many freedmen were Jews, that we are told in Acts xvi. 
13, that there was “a synagogue of the Libertines.” But 
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Philo speaks of Transtiberine Rome as zareyopény xai drxov- 
pévyy mp0 ’Iovdatwy, and then adds, ‘Pwyatoe 0’ jaay of raetoug 
drehsvbspwHevcec. And Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85, says: “The 
question of banishing the sacred rites of the Egyptians and of 
the Jews was also determined; a decree was made by the 
Fathers that four thousand of the class of freedmen, who were 
tainted with that superstition, those being selected that were 
of suitable age, should be transported to the island of Sar- 
dinia.”’ 

There are some interesting things about Gallio. One is, 
the minute accuracy of the sacred writer as to his title. One 
historian, (Dio Cassius,) says that Achaia was at first an impe- 
rial province, and therefore governed by pro-consuls; another, 
(Tacitus,) that it was afterwards transferred to the Senate, 
which would cause it to be governed by a pretor; but a third, 
(Suetonius,) records its restoration to the Emperor before the 
time of these events, so that the title is perfectly correct.* 
The picture drawn by St. Luke is wonderfully Roman and life- 
like. The expression “Gallio cared for none of these things,” 
does not quite express the shade of meaning. It is rather, 
“‘Gallio did not trouble himself much about such things.” It 
is well known that he was the brother-in-law of Seneca, who 
says of him: “I used to say to you that my brother Gallio, 
whom every body loves as much as I do, and nobody can love 
him more, while he was free from all other vices, had a special 
hatred of this.” And again: “No other mortal is so dear to 
any one, as he to us all.” Statius says: “This is more than 
to have given Seneca to the world, or to have been the parent 
of dear Gallio.” + 

Here werest. In this Article we claim no special originality. 
We have supposed that some one who was sufficiently patient 
to study out and bring together these remarkable confirmations 
of history and Scripture would do a good work. We think 
there are those, whose opportunities do not enable them to do 
this, who will thank us for it. And if the faith of any man be 
strengthened by it, we shall not have labored in vain. 





* Alexander on Acts in loc. { Bampton Lectures. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the 
Silent, to the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Dutch 
struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. By Jonn Loruror Morttey, LL. D., D.C. L. 
In two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. pp. 532, 
563. 


The history of the Rise of the Dutch Republic and of the 
United Netherlands, is very encouraging to the American 
people in the present condition of the country. No one can 
trace the progress of civil and religious liberty, amidst the 
thousand perils which ever threatened their destruction, without 
gathering strength to fight their battles in every contingency. 
William the Silent was environed by every danger, and yet 
with most insufficient means, he bore his beloved Netherlands 
through them all. | 

We are not of the number of those who despair of our Re- 
public. No one can be more professedly impressed than we 
are by the dangers that surround us, but there is a tendency in 
such circumstances, to forget the lessons of history. Men feel 
as though our case were altogether peculiar, and because there 
is much danger and excitement imagine that all is lost. But how 
many revolvtions and conquests have nations survived and still 
remained great, or have grown greater through them. The ori- 
ginal Gaul, inhabited by its Celtic race, was conquered by ene- 
mies from across the Rhine, and became France. Successive fa- 
milies of kings were superseded by others, the boundaries of the 
nation were extended to include Germany and Italy, and again 
contracted. The war of the League, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, the disorders of 
the Fronde, succeeded, but France still remained powerful. The 
corruption of the Court and the oppression of the people, 
culminated in the Revolution, and this was succeeded by the 
wars of Napoleon the First. The boundaries again expanded, 
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and were again contracted. Bourbon succeeded Bonaparte, 
and Orleans succeeded Bourbon, and finally Napoleon the 
Third, Orleans, and still France remains a first class power in 
Europe. 

The same historical survey in regard to our mother country 
may encourage us. The original Celtic population—if they 
were the first—were conquered by the Roman. ‘To the Roman 
succeeded the Saxon, driving the Celts northward and west- 
ward to the mountains. Against the Saxon tumultuated the 
Dane, and all at last were subjugated by the Norman. But 
even then the country was by no means settled. The conflicts 
of York and Lancaster rent the nation for several reigns—civil 
war of the worst kind, county divided against county, and 
family marshalled against family. The wars of the Common- 
wealth again led brother to imbrue his hand in the blood of 
brother, and for many years persecution added its horrors to 
the other causes which seemed about to destroy England. Yet 
she rose from all these conflicts, and grew ever stronger and 
stronger. 

These volumes teach us the same lesson from the fens of 
Holland; and in this respect they come most opportunely, im- 
pressing as they do almost the whole nation. The scale, indeed, 
of the working is small compared with our vast territory, but 
the lesson is the same. Liberty, intelligence, religion—these 
are vital forces, and all the power of despotism cannot restrain 
them. England and Holland stood against the world and 
were victorious. This half-drowned land, rescued from the 
sea, became the watchword of liberty, and a model of a con- 
federate republic. 

The question in all such cases lies mainly, not in the character 
or fortunes of the government, but in the spirit of the people. 
It is remarkable that the nature of the government attempted 
by the “Confederate States”’ resembles so very closely that 
of the Union. Their flag is very nearly our own, after all the 
canvassing over endless emblems that were proposed. Some 
‘amendments,’ indeed, were made, but most of them are real 
improvements. ‘The tendency in Americans to create a con- 
stitutional government is irresistible. Indeed, if every vestige 
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of a government were destroyed to-day, the Anglo-Saxon con- 
structiveness and horror of confusion, would begin at once to 
create one. If each state is sound, in some form we will have 
a representative Republic. 

Besides, it is evident that nothing but slavery can divide this 
Union. The principle of union, in other words, is stronger 
than every thing but slavery. It is, indeed, grievous to see 
the attempt to construct a nation, whose liberty, learning, vir- 
tue and religion, shall rest upon the basis of slavery. It is 
very plain that it cannot last. But the fact itself of the po- 
tency of union, is full of hope. Already Territories are formed 
about equal to the number of States that have attempted to 
secede, and there is in the national domain room for very many 
more. ‘This is but a phase of our great history. We have, we 
trust, a long and brilliant future before us. 

Mr. Motley’s own biography is full of encouragement to those 
who feel that they have in them latent power. He was born, 
April 15th, 1814. He is described as having entered Harvard 
College as a handsome boy, of a good family at Dorchester, 
Mass., and with strong imaginative tastes. He graduated at the 
early age gf seventeen. He then spent a year each at the 
Universities of Gottingen and Berlin, after which he travelled 
for some time in the south of Europe, chiefly in Italy. He 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar; but he showed little 
taste for the practice of the profession. It was prophesied of 
him, we are told, that he would be a litterateur, never accom- 
plishing any thing practical. His early efforts at authorship 
seemed to confirm the prophecy. He wrote some Reviews which, 
however, made but little impression. One on De Tocqueville’s 
“Democracy in America,” and another on ‘Goethe and his 
Writings,” appeared in the New York Review. Another, said 
to be of “very striking character,” on Peter the Great, ap- 
pended in the North American Review, in October, 1845. In 
his twenty-fifth year he tried fiction. He published a novel 
called, ‘‘Morton’s Hope, or the Memoirs of a Young Provin- 
cial.” The next year, he was appointed Secretary of Legation 
to the American Embassy in Russia, a post which he held but 
eight months. Ten years after his first novel, in 1849, he 
produced another historical fiction called, “Merry Mount, a 
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Romance of the Massachusetts Colony.” It could hardly be 
possible that these productions could be otherwise than “ well 
written, and giving abundant evidence of talent,” and they are 
so described, yet probably no one of our readers ever even 
heard their names. They were utter failures, so far as the 
securing of public attention was concerned.* 

An ordinary man would have given up. But, like many 
other men of genius who had at first failed to find their true 
sphere, he felt that the power was in him. He became inte- 
rested in the history of Holland, and wrote two volumes upon 
it; but feeling that he had not sufficient authorities to go on re- 
liably, he went to Europe with his family, in 1851. The further 
he went in the examination of authorities there, the more dis- 
satisfied he became with his work, and he finally destroyed it, 
and began anew. It was bold, but wise. “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was published in 1856. Mr. Motley was 
forty-two, and unknown. So long had he waited patiently for 
recognition. We remember well when we received the Har- 
pers’ beautiful edition of this work, our perplexity in regard to 
the author. Who was John Lothrop Motley? We had never, 
by any chance, heard the name. It is more difficult than our 
readers may imagine to do justice to so pretentious a work, 
when the author is utterly unknown—when one does not know . 
his character, circumstances, State, culture, relations, age, or 
aught else, but that which appears in the book. However, we 
read it every word, and were greatly pleased. We saw some 
faults, but we recognised a master hand. The book was a 
splendid success. ‘I'he author leaped into fame at a single 
bound. The true centre was found. He was ensphered. 

But it is not to be supposed that all that he had done previously 
wasin vain. It is the method of Providence often to keep lead- 
ing men back until comparatively late in life. Cromwell was for- 
ty-six before he left Huntingdonshire, or made his appearance in 
Parliament. Mohammed was upwards of fifty at the Hegira. 
Paul was sent three years to Arabia before he began to preach, 
and Moses spent forty years feeding Jethro’s flocks, after having 
before spent the same time learning the wisdom of the Egyptians. 





* Enc. Amer. in Voc. 
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Mr. Motley had been learning wisdom and practical skill during 
those forty-one years of obscurity. The work was reprinted 
in English at Amsterdam, and translated into Dutch, German, 
and French. Upwards of 22,000 copies were sold, and Mr. 
Motley was elected Member of the Institute of France, in place 
of Mr. Prescott, and received the degree of LL. D. from Har- 
vard College, and D. C. L. from the University of Oxford. 

The History of the United Netherlands is to be completed 
in four volumes, from the death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort. “After this epoch,’ Mr. Motley says, “the 
Thirty Years’ War broke out in Germany; and it is my wish, 
at a future day, to retrace the history of that eventful struggle, 
and to combine with it the civil and military events in Holland, 
down to the epoch when the Thirty Years’ War, and the Eighty 
Years’ War of the Netherlands, were both brought to a close 
by the Peace of Westphalia.”’ 

Two volumes of the History of the Netherlands are published. 
They include but six years. The materials are almost all— 
strange to say—new. Mr. Motley declares that no personage 
is made to write or speak any words save those which, on the 
best historical evidence, he is known to have written and 
spoken.” Besides all published histories and chronicles, the 
author had access to the most important and valuable unpub- 
lished sources. They are to be found in the State Paper Office 
and the MS. department of the British Museum, which, he 
thinks, ought to be brought into one collection; the royal ar- 
chives of Holland; a portion of the archives of Simancas, the 
originals of which are in the Archives dé ]’Empire in Paris, 
and the whole correspondence of Philip II., with his ministers 
and lieutenants, which had been copied from the originals at Si- 
mancas for the use of the Belgian government. 

These volumes include many most interesting points. They 
touch upon the League and Henry of Navarre. They dwell at 
length, and with much interest, on Alexander of Parma. They 
detail, at length, and in such manner that the reader hangs 
over the page with breathless interest, the siege of Antwerp. 
They discuss the career and character of Sainte Aldegonde and 
Olden Barneveldt. They dwell on Elizabeth, Burghley, Walsing- 
ham, Leicester, and the gentle Sir Philip Sidney. They paint 
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to the life the spider of the Escorial, Philip the Second, and 
his perpetual intrigues, down to the building of the great Spanish 
Armada. 

While the style of these volumes is not more lively and pic- 
turesque than that of the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” there 
is more dignity in their manner. The quaint titles which dis- 
pleased us in the former, and which have too clear traces of 
Carlyle, are omitted. The narrative, while it is constructed 
with all the fine art of the greatest dramatist, novelist, or his- 
torian, yet goes straight to its goal in a business-like manner. 
Everything looks to some end; there does not seem to be 
fine writing for its own sake, but only as appropriate in its po- 
sition. It is almost superfluous to say that a first-class history, 
in our time, requires talent and learning of very high grade. 
The voice both of the critics and the public has recognised Mr. 
Motley as possessing these qualifications. His position is ge- 
nerally a lofty one. His ideal is that of liberty, intelligence, 
and virtue. He recognises a progress in human history, a great 
pervading spirit, a wise and steady aim. He tries every cha- 
racter by a severe standard of honor and integrity. 

It was with much pain that we came across the following 
passage in the sketch of Olden Barneveldt, a favorite hero of 
the author. We had hoped that in writing the Rise and His- 
tory of the Dutch Republic, the very source of its greatness 
would not be the object of the sneer of a man like Mr. Mot- 
ley. 

Here, in the head-quarters of German Calvinism, his youthful mind 
had long pondered the dread themes of fore-knowledge, judgment, 
absolute free-will and predestination. To believe it worth the while 
of a rational and intelligent Deity to create annually several millions 
of thinking beings, who were to struggle for a brief period on earth, 
and to consume in perpetual brimstone afterwards, while others were 
predestined to perpetual enjoyment, seemed to him an indifferent ex- 
change for the faith in the purgatory and paradise of Rome. Per- 
plexed in the extreme, the youthful John bethought himself of an in- 
scription over the gateway of his famous, but questionable, great- 
grandfather’s house at Amesfort—anil scire tutissima fides. He 
resolved thenceforth to adopt a system of ignorance upon matters be- 
yond the flaming walls of the worid; to do the work before him man- 
fully and faithfully while he walked the earth, and to trust that a be- 
nevolent Creator would devote neither him nor any other man to eternal 

-hell-fire. In brief, he was a liberal Christian, both in theory and 
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practice, and he nobly confronted, in consequence, the wrath of bigots 
on both sides. 


We are to remember that William the Silent was a thorough 
Calvinist, and that Mr. Motley, through three large volumes, 
exhausts eulogy upon him. We are to remember that William 
the Third, the hero of Macaulay’s history, was a thorough Cal- 
vinist, and that his greatness flowed from this same fountain. 
We are to remember that Carlyle’s hero, Cromwell, was a 
thorough Calvinist, and that his grand career rested entirely 
on this basis. We are to remember that Mr. Motley every 
where represents the civil liberty of Holland as resting entirely 
upon religious liberty, and the passion for religious liberty 
sprang from the settled determination to support this same 
Calvinism at which Mr. Motley scoffs. The heroism of 
France and of Scotland sprang from the very same source. 


We confess our amazement and regret at this shallowness of 
so keen a writer. The illogical inconsistency of the sneering 
is something curious. A man devotes himself to the work of 
eulogizing heroic nations and individuals, and then makes him- 
self ridiculous by scofling at the very element of their great- 
ness, and the very hidings of their power! 

Macaulay was more logical, if as inconsistent as Mr. Motley. 
He traced the greatness of the Puritans distinctly to their Cal- 
vinism, and if he made statements afterwards not in accord- 
ance with this idea, that will not undo his magnificent eulogy. 
Bancroft is both logical and consistent. He gives Calvinism 
its place at the foundation of liberty, learning, and stern 
morals, and always speaks with profound respect of the prin- 
ciples which wrought out so vast and grand results. But 
rationalism is shallow; Mr. Motley should eschew it. This 
fling will be the most unpopular paragraph in his book. 

We will make an extract here and there from these volumes 
for the delight of the reader. 

Here is a daguerreotype of Alexander Farnese: 


Alexander rose with the difficulty and responsibility of his situa- 
tion. His vivid, almost poetic intellect formed its schemes with per- 
fect distinctness, Every episode in his great and, as he himself termed 
it, “heroic enterprise,” was traced out beforehand with the tranquil 
vision of creative genius; and he was prepared to convert his concep- 
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tions into reality, with the aid of an iron nature that never knew fatigue 
or fear. 

Yet Alexander was never more truly heroic than in this position of 
vast entanglement. Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of others, 
prodigal of himself, generous, modest, brave; with so much intellect 
and so much devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to 
be a patriot and a champion of the right, rather than an instrument 
of despotism. 

And thus he paused for a moment—with much work already accom- 
plished, but his hardest life-task before him; still in the noon of man- 
hood, a fine martial figure, standing, spear in hand, full in the sunlight, 
though all the scene around him was wrapped in gloom—a noble, 
commanding shape, entitled to the admiration which the energetic 
display of great powers, however unscrupulous, must always command. 
A dark, meridianal physiognomy, a quick, alert, imposing head; jet 
black, close-clipped hair; a bold eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless 
eye; a man rarely reposing, always ready, never alarmed; living in 
the saddle, with harness on his back—such was the Prince of Parma; 
matured and mellowed, but still unharmed by time. 


This is the description of the explosion of the fire-ships at 
the siege of Antwerp. 


The Scheldt yawned to its lowest depth, and then cast its waters 
across the dykes, deep into the forts, and far over the land. The earth 
shook as with the throb of a volcano. <A wild glare lighted up the 
scene for one moment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. 
Houses were toppled down miles away, and not a living thing, even in 
remote places, could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain of 
plough-shares, grave-stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the 
heads, limbs, and bodies, of what had been human beings. Slabs of 
granite, vomited by the flaming ship, were found afterwards at a 
league’s distance, and buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers 
were destroyed in a second of time; many of them being torn to shreds, 
beyond even the semblance of humanity. 
Richebourg disappeared, and was not found until several days later, 
when his body was discovered, doubled round an iron chain, which 
hung from one of the bridge-boats in the centre of the river. The 
veteran Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese officer of eminent 
service and high military rank, was also destroyed. Months afterwards, 
his body was discovered adhering to the timber-work of the bridge, 
upon the ultimate removal of that structure, and was only recognized 
by a peculiar gold chain which he habitually wore. Parma himself 
was thrown to the ground, stunned by a blow on the shoulder from a 
flying stake. The page, who was behind him, carrying his helmet, 
fell dead without a wound, killed by the concussion of the air. 
Several strange and less tragical incidents occurred. The Viscomte 
; de Bruxelles was blown out of a boat on the Flemish side, and descended 
: safe and sound into another in the centre of the stream. Captain 

Tucci, clad in complete armor, was whirled out of a fort, shot perpen- 
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dicularly into the air, and then fell back into the river. Being of a 
cool temperament, a good swimmer, and very pious, he skilfully divested 
himself of cuirass and helmet, recommended himself to the Blessed 
Virgin, and swam safely ashore. Another young officer of Parma’s 
body-guard, Frangois de Liege by name, standing on the Kalloo end 
of the bridge, rose like a feather into the clouds, and flying quite 
across the river, alighted on the opposite bank with no further harm 
than a contused shoulder. He imagined himself, (he said afterwards, ) 
to have been changed into a cannon-ball, as he rushed through the 
pitchy atmosphere, propelled by a blast of irresistible fury. 

The deed was done. A breach two hundred feet in width was 
made. Had the most skilful pilot in Zeeland held the helm of the 
‘Hope,’ with a crew obedient to his orders, he could not have guided 
her more carefully than she had been directed by wind and tide. Avoid- 
ing the raft which lay in her way, she had, as it were, with the intel- 
ligence of a living creature, fulfilled the wishes of the daring genius 
that had created her, and laid herself alongside the bridge, exactly at 
the most telling point. She had then destroyed herself, precisely at 
the right moment. All the effects, and more than all, that had been 
predicted by the Mantuan wizard had come to pass. The famous 
bridge was cleft through and through, and a thousand picked men— 
Parma’s very “daintiest”—were blown out.of existence. The Go- 
vernor-Gencral himself was lying stark and stiff upon the bridge which 
he said should be his triumphal monument or his tomb. His most 
distinguished officers were dead, and all the survivors were dumb and 
blind with astonishment at the unheard-of convulsion. The passage 
was open for the fleet, and the fleet lay below with sails spread, and 
oars in the rowlocks, only waiting for the signal to bear up at once 
to the scene of action, to smite out of existence all that remained of 
the splendid structure, and to carry relief and triumph into Antwerp. 


We only add the death of Sir Philip Sidney: 


Sir Philip Sidney, on coming to the field, having met Sir William 
Pelham, the veteran lord marshal, lightly armed, had with chivalrous 
extravagance thrown off his own cuishes, and now rode to the battle 
with no armour but his cuirass. At the second charge his horse was 
shot under him, but, mounting another, he was seen everywhere in 
the thick of the fight, behaving himself with a gallantry which extorted 
admiration even from the enemy. 

On the last charge, he rode quite through the enemy’s ranks 
till he came upon their intrenchments, when a musket-ball from 
the camp struck him upon the thigh, three inches above the 
knee. Although desperately wounded in a part which should have 
been protected by the cuishes which he had thrown aside, he was not 
inclined to leave the field; but his own horse had been shot under him 
at the beginning of the action, and the one upon which he was now 
mounted became too restive for him, thus crippled, to control. He 
turned reluctantly away, and rode a mile and a half back to the in- 
trenchments, suffering extreme pain, for his leg was dreadfully shat- 
tered. As he passed along the edge of the battle-field his attendants 
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brought him a bottle of water to quench his raging thirst. At that 
moment a wounded English soldier, “who had eaten his last at the 
same feast,” looked up wistfully in his face, when Sidney instantly 
handed him the flask, exclaiming, “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” He then pledged his dying comrade in a draught, and was 
soon afterwards met by his uncle. “Oh, Philip,” cried Leicester, in 
despair, “I am truly grieved to see thee in this plight.” But Sidney 
comforted him with manful words, and assured him that death was 
sweet in the cause of his queen and country. Sir William Russell, 
too, all blood-stained from the fight, threw his arms around his friend, 
wept like a child and kissing his hand, exclaimed, “Oh! noble Sir 
Philip, aever did man attain hurt so honourably or serve so valiantly 
as you.” Sir William Pelham declared “that Sidney’s noble cou- 
rage in the face of our enemies had won him a name of continuing 
honour.” 

For many days the result was doubtful, and messages were sent day 
by day to England that he was convalescent—intelligence that was 
hailed by the queen and people as a matter not of private, but of pub- 
lic rejoicing. He soon began to fail, however. Count Hohenlo was 
badly wounded a few days later before the great fort of Zutphen. 
A musket-ball entered his mouth, and passed through his cheek, car- 
rying off a jewel which hung in his ear. Notwithstanding his own 
critical condition, however, Hohenlo sent his surgeon, Adrian van 
den Spiegel, a man of great skill, to wait upon Sir Philip, but Adrian 
soon felt that the case was hopeless. Meantime fever and gangrene 
attacked the count himself; and those in attendance upon him, fear- 
ing for his life, sent for his surgeon. Leicester refused to allow Adrian 
to depart, and Hohenlo very generously acquiescing in the decree, but, 
also requiring the surgeon’s personal care, caused himself to be trans- 
ported in a litter to Arnheim. 

Sidney was first to recognise the symptoms of mortification, which 
made a fatal result inevitable. His demeanour during his sickness, 
and upon his death-bed was as beautiful as his life. He discoursed 
with his friends concerning the immortality of the soul, comparing the 
doctrines of Plato and of other ancient philosophers, whose writings 
were so familiar to him, with the revelations of Scripture and with 
the dictates of natural religion. He made his will with minute and 
elaborate provisions, leaving bequests, remembrances, and rings, to all 
his friends. Then he indulged himself with music, and listened par- 
ticularly to a strange song which he had himself composed during his 
illness, and which he had entitled ‘La cuisse rompue.’ He took leave 
of the friends around him with perfect calmness, saying to his brother 
Robert, “Love my memory. Cherish my friends. Above all, govern 
your will and affections by the will and word of your Creator; in me: 
Peholding the end of this world with all her vanities.” 

And thus his gentle and heroic spirit took its flight. 


We willingly add our cordial eulogy to that of the civilized 
world, of these fascinating volumes. We only hope that Mr.. 
VOL. 1X.—48 
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Motley may live and prosper until he carries us with him to 
the Peace of Westphalia. But when he comes to Gustavus 
Adolphus, we trust that he will not make a glorious hero of 
him, and then sneer at the very principles that were the cause 
of all his greatness. 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


The following new Books are announced: 

‘The Great Sahara,—describing wanderings south of the Atlas 
Mountains, by H. B. Tristram. Maps and illustrations. 

Six Years of a Traveller’s Life in Western Africa, by F. P. Valdez. 
Two vols., illustrated. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1802 to 1817, edited by his Son. 

There are nearly seven hundred periodicals in London, varying in 
price from a halfpenny to ten shillings, of which the weeklies and dai- 
lies are about two hundred and thirty, the monthlies more than three 
hundred and fifty. 

The Tragedy of Life: being Records of Remarkable Phases in Lu- 
nacy. 2 vols. 

The Polar Regions, by Sir J. Richardson, with a map. 

The Headship of Christ and Rights of the Christian People, by 
Hough Miller. 

Mr. Bohn is publishing a new series of works monthly, called, The 
English Gentleman’s Library. It began with Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham’s edition of the Entire Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
Among these works are Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters and 
Works, from the original MSS., with a new Memoir and Notes by W. 
May Thomas, including the whole contents of Lord Wharncliffe’s edi- 
tion, with large additions. 

The Latitudinarians, a chapter in Church History, from the Death 
of Archbishop Tillotson, in 1691, to that of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
in 1787, by Archdeacon Chanton. 

Historical Memoirs of the Successors of St. Patrick and Archbishops 
of Armagh, by Dr. Todd, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Churches of the Kast, by the Rev. George Williams, B. D., 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

We copy the following from an English publication :— 

‘ Readers of Mr. Motley’s great History know how often he refers 
‘to the Simancas MSS. They will, therefore, learn with interest that, 
in addition to that portion of the papers which Mr. Motley consulted 
at Paris, a very large quantity have recently been discovered at Si- 
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mancas itself; and it is believed that these form the portion which 
were restored to Spain by the Allies after the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and that those at Paris were left behind by mistake. The gentleman 
who communicates this important fact, writes from Simancas in a let- 
ter to The Atheneum: 

“<T am at present doing a very laborious, but highly interesting, 
piece of work. In the archives of Simancas there is an old chest of 
exquisite workmanship and rich gilding. It would fetch a good price 
in Wardour street, even if its history were not known. It was once 
the property of Charles the Fifth, who had inherited it from his pious 
grandmother, Isabella the Catholic. When, during the war of the 
Comuneros, the correspondence of the kings of Spain was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the rebels, a portion of the most secret pa- 
pers was put into this box, and carried to the Convent of , in 
Burgos, where it remained till the Archives of Simancas were formed. 
It has, in the time of Napoleon the First, been in Paris, and after its 
restoration to its former place, some students, Pidal and Cavré, have 
opened it before me. However, its contents remain still unpublished; 
and a considerable portion which is written in cipher, and of which no 
translations are published, is, I think, still unread. 

“<T have seen no despatches written in cipher of an earlier date than 
1480. A new system was added in 1496. There remains a whole 
bundle of despatches, written in the most complicated style, over 
which [ hope, but cannot yet promise, that I shall triumph.’ ” 

T. D. Gregg. The Way, the Truth, and the Life; a Series of Dis- 
courses on Scriptural Subjects; with an appendix on Christian Philo- 
sophy. 

‘The 5th and 6th vols. of the Works of Rev. J. A. James. 

William Palmer. Egyptian Chronicles, with a Harmony of Sacred 
and Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix of Babylonic and Assy- 
rian Antiquities. 2 vols, 

Tchinovnrick’s Sketches of Provincial Life. Translated, with Notes, 
from the Russian, by Frederick Aston. With a chapter on the Eman- 
cipation of the Serfs. 

A new, enlarged edition of Kitto’s Encyclopedia. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lindsay Alexander, D. D., with the assistance of other scholars 
and divines. 

The Life of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie’s Administration of British India, by E. 
Arnold, M. A., University College, Oxford. 

History of the Church of England from the Death of Elizabeth to 
the Present Time, by the Rev. G. G. Perry, Rector of Waddington, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 3 vols. 

The Castle and the Cottage in Spain, by Lady Wallace. 

On Ancient Law: its Connexion with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By H. Sumner Maine. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Personal History of Lord Bacon. An edi- 
tion is to appear at Leipsic in English, and M. Louis Blanc is trans- 
lating it into French. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1860 are on Sunday: its Origin, His- 
tory, and Present Obligations. By Rev. Dr. Hegsey. 
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Jutland, the Danish Isles and Copenhagen. By Horace Marryat. 

Curious Things of the Outward World. (On the Rosicrucians.) 
By Hargrave Jennings. 

English and Scotch Ballads. Edited by F.J. Child. Eight volumes. 
New Kdition. 

Sketches of Paul Rabaut and the French Protestants of the 
Eighteenth Century, by M. Bridel. From the French, with Appen- 
dix containing portions of his writings now first published. 

Duke of Buckingham. Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of 
William IV. and Victoria, from Original Family Documents. 2 vols. 

R. S. Candlish. The Atonement; its Reality, Completeness, and 
Extent. pp. 400. 

Churches and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland; Middle 
Ages. Vol. 2. dited by Frank Scott Haydon, B. A. 

Life of the Earl of Dundonald, by Joseph Allen. pp. 360. 

G. W. Gyll. A Tractate on Language. 2d Edition. pp. 400. 

Memoir of Abraham Lincoln, President Elect, &c. pp. 126. 

Rev. H. Newland on the Epistle to the Philippians. pp. 230. 

Notes and Queries. 2d Series. Vol. 10: 

Francis Badfield Harper. Exposition of the Revelation. 2 vols. 
pp. 1092. 

Sir John Richardson. The Polar Regions. pp. 400. 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. Vol. 6. 

_ Private Diary of Gen. Sir Robert Wilson. Campaigns of 1812, 
1813, 1814. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the Rev. Her- 
bert Randolph. 2 vols. pp. 960. 

Elis Wyn. The Sleeping Bard; or Visions of the World, Death, 
and Hell. Translated from the Cambrian-British by George Barrow. 

. 130. 
ms Lewis’ Manual, issued by our Publication Committee, is an- 
nounced in London. 

Carruthers and Chambers’ Household Shakspeare. So arranged 
as to be capable of being read in families, and otherwise unaltered. 

The Fifth Volume of Macaulay’s History of England. To the 
death of William III. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 

Essays and Reviews. 5th Edition. 

A New Edition of Dr. Barrow’s Works, in Nine Volumes, with 
materials hitherto unpublished. By A. Napier, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk, at Cambridge. 

Patronymica Brittanica; a Dictionary of Family Names. By M. 
A. Lower, author of English Surnames. pp. 500. 

Athene Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S. A., and T. Cooper, 
F.S.A. Vol. 2. 1586—1609. 

The Fourth Volume, Part 2, of Dr. Alford’s Greek Testament, has 
been published, completing the work. 

Vincenzo Gioberti. Essay on the Beautiful, &c., or Elements of 
ZEsthetic Philosophy. Translated from the Italian by Edward Thomas. 
2d Edition. . pp. 540. 

Richard Grattan.. Considerations on the Human Mind; its Present. 
State and Future Destinies. pp. 336. 
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The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George 
Peele, with Memoirs and Tales. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

The Fourth Volume of Arthur Helps’ Spanish Conquest in Ame- 
rica, completing the Work. pp. 510. 

“a John Kennedy. The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire. 
pp. 260. 

Wm. Lockhart. The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Experience. pp. 410. 

Life of M. Olier, Founder of the Seminary of S. Sulpice. By 
Edward W. Thompson. ; 

Ploughing and Sowing. Annals of an Evening School in a York- 
shire Village, and the Work that grew out of it; from Letters and 
Private Notes, by a Clergyman’s Daughter. Edited by the Rev. F. 
Digby Legard. pp. 268. 

The Recreations of a Country Pastor. 2d Series. pp. 370. 

Robert Vaughan. Revolutions in English History. Vol. 2. Revo- 
lutions in Religion. pp. 670. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Kev. Donald Macdonald, 
M. A., author of ‘Creation and the Fall.” 2 vols. 

It is said that the Religious Monthly, “Good Words,” prints 
40,000 copies. 

“The Cottager,” of the Religious: Tract Society; a new periodical, 
especially for the less educated classes, is well spoken of. 

Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of London. Compiled 
A.D. 1419, by John Carpenter, Common Clerk of the City of London, 
and Executor of Richard Whittington, Mayor. Translated from the 
Original Latin and Anglo-Norman, with Annotations, by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M. A., Cambridge. 

Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Parle Chevalier de Chatelain. 2 
vols. 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke, (the Ambassador in the time of 
the Commonwealth.) By Robert Whitelocke, Professor Royal, of 
Wurtemburg. 

Narrative of Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the Dungeons of Naples. 
By Antonio Nicolo, a Political Exile. 

A History of the Recent Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchide. By C. T. Newton, Esq., M. A.; being the Results of an 
Expedition sent to Asia Minor by the Government in October, 1856. 

Life of Mrs. Cameron, author of “The Two Lambs,” &e. Edited 
by her son, the Rev. Charles Cameron, M. A. 

Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M. A. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard 
II., to Henry VIII., (or the Perpendicular Style.) By the Editor of 
the ‘Glossary of Architecture.” With 140 Kngravings of Existing 
Specimens, &c. 2 vols. 

The Autobiography of Lord Brougham is announced. 

History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. By George Finlay, LL. D. 

Dr. Dasent’s Translation of the Icelandic Saga, the “ Burnt Njal,” 
is announced. 
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Jutland, the Danish Isles and Copenhagen. By Horace Marryat. 

Curious Things of the Outward World. (On the Rosicrucians.) 
By Hargrave Jennings. 

English and Scotch Ballads. Edited by F.J. Child. Eight volumes. 
New Kdition. 

Sketches of Paul Rabaut and the French Protestants of the 
Eighteenth Century, by M. Bridel. From the French, with Appen- 
dix containing portions of his writings now first published. 

Duke of Buckingham. Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of 
William IV. and Victoria, from Original Family Documents. 2 vols. 

R. S. Candlish. The Atonement; its Reality, Completeness, and 
Extent. pp. 400. 

Churches and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland; Middle 
Ages. Vol. 2. Hdited by Frank Scott Haydon, B. A. 

Life of the Earl of Dundonald, by Joseph Allen. pp. 360. 

G. W. Gyll. A Tractate on Language. 2d Edition. pp. 400. 

Memoir of Abraham Lincoln, President Elect, &c. pp. 126. 

Rev. H. Newland on the Epistle to the Philippians. pp. 230. 

Notes and Queries. 2d Series. Vol. 10: 

Francis Badfield Harper. Exposition of the Revelation. 2 vols. 
pp. 1092. 

Sir John Richardson. The Polar Regions. pp. 400. 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. Vol. 6. 

Private Diary of Gen. Sir Robert Wilson. Campaigns of 1812, 
1813, 1814. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the Rev. Her- 
bert Randolph. 2 vols. pp. 960. 

Elis Wyn. The Sleeping Bard; or Visions of the World, Death, 
and Hell. Translated from the Cambrian-British by George Barrow. 
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The Fifth Volume of Macaulay’s History of England. To the 
death of William III. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 

Essays and Reviews. 5th Edition. 

A New Edition of Dr. Barrow’s Works, in Nine Volumes, with 
materials hitherto unpublished. By A. Napier, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk, at Cambridge. 

Patronymica Brittanica; a Dictionary of Family Names. By M. 
A. Lower, author of English Surnames. pp. 500. 

Athenee Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S. A., and T. Cooper, 
F.8.A. Vol. 2. 1586—1609. 

The Fourth Volume, Part 2, of Dr. Alford’s Greek Testament, has 
been published, completing the work. 

Vincenzo Gioberti. Essay on the Beautiful, &c., or Elements of 
Z#sthetic Philosophy. Translated from the Italian by Edward Thomas. 
2d Edition. . pp. 540. 

Richard Grattan.. Considerations on the Human Mind; its Present. 
State and Future Destinies. pp. 336. 
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The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George 
Peele, with Memoirs and Tales. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

The Fourth Volume of Arthur Helps’ Spanish Conquest in Ame- 
rica, completing the Work. pp. 510. 

— John Kennedy. The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire. 
pp- 260. 

Wm. Lockhart. The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Experience. pp. 410. 

Life of M. Olier, Founder of the Seminary of S. Sulpice. By 
Edward W. Thompson. 

Ploughing and Sowing. Annals of an Evening School in a York- 
shire Village, and the Work that grew out of it; from Letters and 
Private Notes, by a Clergyman’s Daughter. Edited by the Rev. F. 
Digby Legard. pp. 268. 

The Recreations of a Country Pastor. 2d Series. pp. 370. 

Robert Vaughan. Revolutions in English History. Vol. 2. Revo- 
lutions in Religion. pp. 670. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Kev. Donald Macdonald, 
M. A., author of ‘‘Creation and the Fall.” 2 vols. 

It is said that the Religious Monthly, “Good Words,” prints 
40,000 copies. 

“The Cottager,”’ of the Religious: Tract Society; a new periodical, 
especially for the less educated classes, is well spoken of. 

Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of London. Compiled 
A.D. 1419, by John Carpenter, Common Clerk of the City of London, 
and Executor of Richard Whittington, Mayor. Translated from the 
Original Latin and Anglo-Norman, with Annotations, by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M. A., Cambridge. 

Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Parle Chevalier de Chatelain. 2 
vols. 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke, (the Ambassador in the time of 
the Commonwealth.) By Robert Whitelocke, Professor Royal, of 
Wurtemburg. 

Narrative of Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the Dungeons of Naples. 
By Antonio Nicolo, a Political Exile. 

A History of the Recent Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchidw. By C. T. Newton, Esq., M. A.; being the Results of an 
Expedition sent to Asia Minor by the Government in October, 1856. 

Life of Mrs. Cameron, author of “The Two Lambs,” &e. Edited 
by her son, the Rev. Charles Cameron, M. A. 

Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M. A. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard 
II., to Henry VIII., (or the Perpendicular Style.) By the Editor of 
the ‘Glossary of Architecture.’ With 140 Engravings of Existing 
Specimens, &. 2 vols. 

The Autobiography of Lord Brougham is announced. 

History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. By George Finlay, LL. D. 

Dr. Dasent’s Translation of the Icelandic Saga, the “ Burnt Njal,” 
is apnounced. 
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Skepticism ; its Retrogressive Character in Theology and Philosophy; 
with Special Reference to the New Movement at Oxford. A Letter 
to the Rev. Wm. B. Bryan, M. A., by Lord Lindsay. 

Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, Second and 
Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of the 
Family, and other Sources. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 

The Life and Correspondence of Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., from 
his Private Papers. By Major Gen. G. Napier. 

A Second Volume of Memoirs of Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury. 
Edited by W. D. Christie, Esq. 

‘The Life of Robert Stephenson, F.R.S8. By John Cordy Jeaffresan 
and William Pole. 

The Life of Sir M. J. Brunel, C. E. By Richard Beamish, F. R. 8. 

The Life of Richard Porson, M.A. By the Rev. John Selby Wat- 
son, M. A, 

Songs of the Covenant Times. By an Ayrshire Minister. 

Wild Life on the Fields of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. 

Remarks on the Final Causes of the Sexuality of Plants; with 
particular reference to Mr. Darwin’s Work ‘On the Origin of Species.”’ 
By Charles Danberry, M. D., F. RB. 8. 

Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia. For the 
East India Company. By H. A. and R. de Schlagintweit. Vol. 1. 
Atlas. 

lron; its History and Manufacture. By William Fairbairn, F. R. 8. 

Sketches of Early Scottish History, by Cosmo Innes, F.S. A., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 2 vols. By J. F. Campbell. 

Aemona; or Notes on an Oratory in the Island of Inchcolme. By 
J. Y. Simpson, M.D., Vice President of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 

Diary of Thomas Somerville, D. D., Minister of Jedburgh from 
1741 to 1813. 

History of the Venitian Republic; her Rise, her Greatness, and 
her Civilization. By W. Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple. 4 vols. 
Maps. 

FRANCE. 


4 F. Bungener. Rome, and the Human Heart. Studies on Catho- 
icism. 

A. Ed. Chaigret. The Principles of the Science of the Beautiful. 

A New Edition of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. Re- 
vised by the Author. 4 vols. 

The Abbé Gaiol. Contemporary Infidelity and Religious Faith. 

E. Chanlin. The Civil Condition of the Monastic Orders in France. 

Delorme. The Men of Homer. Essay on the Manners of Greece 
in the Heroic Times. 

M. de Moussy. The Argentine Confederation. 3 vols. Atlas. 
”Des Idées Napoléoniennes, par le Prince Napoléon-Louis-Bona- 
parte. 

A. Snider. Justice in Austria. Based on 2645 Documents. 
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Translation from the Journal of Amélie Sieveking, Founder of the 
Society of Friends of the Poor of Hamburg. By Dr. Wichern. 

Spirit of Alexander Vinet. Extracts, in 2 vols. By J. F. Astié. 

The Comtesse de Bassanuth. The Education of Women. Le 
monde, le chez soi, la famille. 

Count Agenor de Gasparin. Les Perspectives du temps present. 
Fourth Series of Discourses at Geneva. 

Alfr. Michiels. Les Anabaptistes des Vosges. 

A New Translation of the Nibelungen, with an Introduction by 
Emile de Laveleye. 

A New Edition of the Complete Works of Shakspeare, translated 
by M. Guizot, in 8 vols.; and the 7th vol. of Victor Hugo’s Transla- 
tion. 

De Tocqueville. Works and Correspondence hitherto inedited. 
With a Notice by Gustave de Beaumont. 2 vols. 

Ad. Berty. The great French Renaissance Architects; P. Lescot, 
Ph. de l’Orme, J. Goujon, J. Bullant, les Du Cerceau, les Métézeau, 
les Chambiges. 284 Illustrations. 

Césaz Daly. Architecture of Private Residences under Napoleon 
III. 2 vols. Plans, &c. 

J.B. Glaire. Principles of Arabic Grammar, with Exercises. 

C. E. Jullien. Traité théorique et pratique de la métallurgie du 
fer. 51 Plates. 

The Abbé Bautain. Conscience; or the Rule of Human Actions. 
2d Edition. 

Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy. A New Translation in 
Prose and Verse, with Introduction and Notes, by L. J. de Mirandol. 

Chantepie de la Saussaye. The Religious Crisis in Holland. 

Charles Lévéque. The Science of the Beautiful; its Principles, 
Application, and History. 2 vols. 

Abbé Martin. Saint John Chrysostom, his Works and his Age. 3 
vols. 

G. Caillet. The Administration in France, under the Ministry of 
Cardinal Richelieu. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 

Jules Mareschal. On the Judicial Question of Property, perpetual 
and hereditary “des ceuvres de |’esprit.” 

Frederick Bulau. Enigmatical persons, mysterious histories, events 
little known or improperly understood. From the German, by W. 
Duckett. 3 vols. 

Dubois-Guchau. Tacitus and his Age. 2 vols. 

A. De Flaux. Sweden under Gustavus I. 

Mercier de Lacombe. Henri IV et sa politique. 

A. Rochas. Biography of Dauphiné. Men born in that Province 
who have been remarkable in letters, science, &c. 2 vols. 

Rosseeuw-Saint Hilaire. History of Spain from the Earliest Times 
to the death of Ferdinand VII. Eighth and last volume. 40 francs, 
complete. 

Say’s Political Economy, 7th edition. Biographical notice by A. 
Clement. 

F. Godefrey. History of French Literature, from the 16th Cen- 
tury to our times. Vol. 2. 
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E. Géruzez. The Same. From its Beginning to the Revolution. 
2 vols. 

Maurice de Guérin. Reliquia. Published by M. G. S. Trébutien, 
with a biographic and literary étude by M. Sainte Beuve. 2 vols. 

Seneca. Complete Works, a new Translation with notes, by J. 
Baillard. 

Léon Pagés. Catalogue of Works relative to Japan, from the XVth 
Century to present times. : 

Prince A. Galitzin. The Greco-Russian Church. 

Spinoza. Works, translated by H. Saisset, with a Critical Intro- 
duction. New edition, 3 vols. 

De la Daucette. The Senate of the French Empire, from its In- 
stitution to our times. 

V. Langlois. Journey into Cilicia and the Mountains of Taurus, in 
1852-3. Plans and Map. 

J. Lelewel. History of Lithuania and Rutheoria up to their defi- 
nitive Union with Poland in 1569, translated by Rykoczewski, with 
notes of the Translator. 

V. A. Malte-Brun. The River Amoor. New Russian acquisitions. 

Molins de Saint Yon. History of the Counts of Tholouse. Vols. 
3&4. Maps and Plans. 

Prescott’s Philip II. Translated by G. Renson and P. Ithier. 5 
vols. 

KE. A. Sagetan. Sixtus V. and Henry IV. Introduction of Pro- 
testantism into France. 

F. de Smitt. Frederick II., Catharine and the Partition of Po- 
land, from Authentic Documents. 

Saint Simon’s Principal Works, new edition. 3 vols. 

Japanese Grammar. By J. H. Donken Curtius. Numerous Ad- 
ditions by Dr. Hoffman. From the Dutch by Léon Pagés. 20 fr. 


GERMANY. 


The Transactions of the various Academies, and Ulasses in the Acade- 
mies of Germany, constitute a large and expensive part of the regular 
issues of the German press. In the January Bulletin of Mr. Leypoldt, 
we find four extensive quartos of these transactions, embracing the 
Historical, Mathematico-physical and Philosophico-philological classes 
of the Royal Academy of Bavaria, and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. The topics discussed are such as the Albanian Element in 
Greece; the North-west of Bavaria in the First part of the Ninth Cen- 
tury; Description of the West Coast of Africa; Molecular Changes 
in the Substance of the Nerves; Fossil Cuttlefishes in the Jura, and 
Certain classes of Plants in the Berlin Herbarium; Parthanogenesis of 
Plants; Tides in the Baltic, &. Encke contributes a paper upon 
the Comet of Pons, in the last named collection of Transactions. Sci- 
entific men and librarians will find these Transactions of great value. 

A Volume of Correspondence between Leibnitz and Christian Wolf, 
from MSS. found in the Royal Library of Hanover, has been publish- 
ed in 188 pp. 8vo., by Schmidt in Halle. (C. L. Gerhardt is the Edi- 
tor. 
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The entire works of F. W. Jos. von Schelling, have reached the 
seventh volume of the first division, which embraces his writings from 
1805—1810. Stuttgart, 8vo. 568 pp. 

Kayser’s Complete Lexicon of Books published in Germany and ad- 
joining countries, from the year 1750 to the end of 1858, has now very 
nearly reached its conclusion, the second number of the fourteenth 
volume in quarto having just appeared. This volume, when completed, 
will embrace the years 1853—’58. Published at Leipzig. 

The Life and Select Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the 
Reformation, the work of Hagenbach and a number of other scholars, 
has reached its ninth part, first half, an 8vo. of 312 pages; each half 
is published at a subscription price of 20 new groschen. The present 
issue comprises John a Lasco, Leo Juda, Lambert of Avignon, Farel 
and Viret. 

The Life and Teaching of John Scotus Erigena, viewed in connexion 
both with the preceding and the later schools of Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, by Theodore Christlieb, is published by Besser, of Gotha, in an 
8vo. of 480 pages. Doubtless a work of profound interest to the me- 
taphysician. 

The Complete Works of the theologian Oetinger, who has been an 
object of considerable regard and interest recently in Germany, have 
reached the third edition. This is the first complete and faithful edi- 
tion. Steinkopf, at Stuttgart, publisher. 8vo. pp. 577. 

Heeren and Ukert’s History of the European States is announced 
as having reached the thirty-second number, second part. This is the 
sixth volume of the History of the Russian State, with the more par- 
ticular title of Russia’s Foreign Relations from 1775—1792. It is an 
8vo. of over 600 pages. Published by Perthes, at 2 thalers per vol. 
by subscription, somewhat higher when bought separately. 

The following is the title in full of a new edition of the Septuagint 
issued by Tischendorf, in which, as will be observed, reference has 
been made to the newly discovered Sinaitic MS.:—Vetus Testamen- 
tum greece juxta LXX interpretes. Textum Vaticanum romanum 
emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos Novi Testamenti parallelos nota- 
vit, omnem lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimorum Alexandrini, 
Ephreemi Syri, Friderico-Augustani subjunxit, prolegomenis et epile- 
gomenis instruxit Const. Tischendorf. Kditio IIL., ratione etiam habita 
thesauri Sinaitici nuper inventi et editionis Maianz codicis Vaticani. 
2tomi. Leipzig, 1860. Brockhaus. 8°. CVI, 13800 pp. . 

A History of French Calvinism to the National Assembly of 1789, 
by v. Polenz, published by Perthes, of Gotha, has reached the second 
part of the third volume. This part of the work presents the Idea and 
the Literature of what the author terms, “ Political, French Calvin- 
ism,’ and embraces the period extending from the Insurrection of 
Amboise, 1560, to the Edict of Nismes, 1629. It is an 8vo. of 496 

ages, 
' ‘A History of Slavery in the United States, has appeared from the 
pen of Meissner, in Hamburg, by F. Kapp. It is a 12mo. of 528 
ages. , 
The Medical Science of the Ancient Israelites, drawn from the Bible 
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and the Talmud, by J. Wunderbar, is appearing in issues of about 
forty pages each, both in Riga and Leipzig. The latest issues refer 
to medical Jurisprudence and Police. 

A certain Herbert Rau has run wild over Alexander Humboldt. 
He is publishing a work in seven volumes, in which the biography of 
the philosopher is treated as a sort of sesthetico-historical romance. 
The last three volumes have just appeared at Leipzig under the title of 
‘‘The Star of the Century, Alexander von Humboldt.” 8vo. 875 

ages. . 

The following recent issues appear worthy of notice in their several 

departments:— 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Church and State. Braun. J. Bapt. Das kirchliche Vermégen 
von der iltesten Zeit bis auf Justinian I. mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Verwaltung desselben gegeniiber dem Staate. riessen, 1860. 
Ferber. 8°. VIII, 80 pp. 

Eschatology. Cremer, Hm. Die eschatologische Rede Jesu Christi 
Matthaei 24. 25. Versuch ciner exegetischen Erérterung derselben. 
Stuttgart, 1860. J. F. Steinkopf. 8°. VIII, 256 pp. 

Moral Theology. Friedhoff, Fr. Allgemeine Moraltheologie. Re- 
gensburg, 1860. Manz. 8°. 516 pp. 

The theological School of Basle. Hagenbach, K. Rdf. Die theo- 
logische Schule Basels und ihre Lehrer von Stiftung der Hochschule 
1460 bis zu De Wette’s Tod 1849. Basel, 1860. 4°. 75 pp. 

Church History in the Middle Ages. Hagenbach, K. Rdf. Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters. 1. Thl- Von. 
Gregors des Gr. Tod bis auf Innocenz III. Leipzig, 1860. Hirzel. 
8°, XI, 334 pp. 


Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Hahn, H. A. Commentar iiber das. 


Predigerbuch Salomo’s. Leipzig, 1860. Dérffling & Franke. 8°. 

The Physiology of the Church. Pilgram, F. Physiologie der 
Kirche. Forschungen iiber die geistigen Gesetze, in denen die Kirche 
nach ihrer natiirlichen Seite besteht. Mainz, 1860. Kirchheim. 8°. 
VIII, 484 pp. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Scriptures, Bleek, F. Hinletitung in 
die heilige Schrift. 1. Th). Hrsg. von J. F. Bleek u. Adf. Kamphau- 
sen. Mit Vorwort von C. Imm Nitasch. Berlin, 1860. G. Reimer. 
8°. XX, 834 pp. 

Kant’s Resurrection. Noack, L. Immanuel Kant’s Auferstehung 
aus dem Grabe. Die Lehre der Alten vom Kénigsberge. Urkun- 
dlich dargestellt. Leipzig, 1861. O. Wigand. 8°. IV, 272 pp. 

Jacob Béhme. Peip, Alb. Jakob Béhme, der deutsche Philosoph, 
der Vorliufer christlicher Wissenschaft. Leipzig, 1860. Hirschfeld. 
8°, IIL, 269 pp. 

Prize Essay on the Early Treatment of Mental Disorders. Erlen- 
meyer, A. Wie sind die Seelenstérungen in ihrem Beginne zu be- 
handeln? Line von der deutschen Gesellschaft fir Psychiatrie und 
gerichtliche Psychologie gekrénte Abhandlung. 2. verm.,u. verb. Aufl. 
Neuwied, 1861. Heuser. 8°. VII. 102 pp. oo 
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Doctrine of Right and of the State as Affected by Theology. Thilo, 
Christfried Alb. Die theologisirende Rechts- und Staatslehre. Hine 
historisch-kritische und thetische Untersuchung tiber die Principien 
der Rechtsphilosophie und die damit zusammenhiingenden philosophi- 
schen Disciplinen, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Rechtsansichten 
Stahls. Leipzig, 1861. Pernitzch. 8°. VIII, 394 pp. 

Genetic Development of the Platonic Philosophy. Susemihl, Fr. 
Die genetische Entwickelung der Platonischen Philosophie einleitend 
dargestellt. 2. Thl. 2. Hiilfte. Leipzig, 1860. Teubner. 8°. 
XXVIII, p. 313—696. 

Manual of the History of Greco-Roman Philosophy. Brandis, Ch. 
A. Hanbbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rémischen Philosophie. 
3. Th]. 1. Abth. A. wu. d. 7: Uebersicht iiber das Aristotelische Lehr- 
gebiiude und Erérterung der Lehren seiner niichsten Nachfolger, 
als Ubergang zur dritten Entwickelungsperiode der Griechischen Phi- 
losophie. Berlin, 1860. G. Reimer. 8°. XII, 411 pp. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. a 


The Tree. Schacht, Hm. Der Baum. Studien iiber Bau und 
Leben der hiéheren Gewiichse. 2., umgearb. u. verm. Aufl. Mit 575 
Abbildgn. auf. 4 lith. Taf. u. 227 in den Text gedr. Holzschn. Ber- 
lin, 1860. G. W. F. Miiller. 8°. VIII, 378 pp. 

Immutability of Species. Kostlln,O. Ueber die Unveriinderlich- 
keit der organischen Species. Stuttgart, 1860 [Tiibingen, Fues’ 
Sort.| 4°. 37 pp. 

Biographical and Literary Dictionary of the Exact Sciences. Pog- 
gendorf, J. C. Biographisch-literarieches Handwérterbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der exacten Wissenschaften, enth. Nachweisungen iiber Le- 
bensverhiltnisse und Leistungen von Mathematikern, Astronomen, 
Physikern, Chemikern, Mineralogen, Geologen, u. s. w. aller Vélker 
und Zeiten. 4 Lfg. Leipzig, 1860. Barth. 8°.2.Bd. Sp. 1—576. 


ART. 


Costumes. Die Trachten der Vélker vom Beginn der Geschichte 
bis zum 19. Jahrh. Von Alb. Kretschmer u. C. Rohrbach. 1. u. 2. Lfg. 
Leipzig, 1860. Bach. 4°. p. 1—24. Mit je 10 Chromolith. 

Style of Early Church Edifices. Hiibsch, H. Die altchristlichen 

Kirchen nach den Baudenkmalen und ilteren Beschreibungen und 
der Hinfluss des altchristlichen Raustyls auf den Kirchenbau aller 
spiiteren Perioden. Dargestellt u. hrsg. fiir Architekten, Archaeo- 
logen, Geistliche und Kunstfreunde. 6. u. 7. Lfg. Carlsruhe, 1860- 
Veith. Fol. Sp. 39—60. Mit 12 Steinta/. 
* Monuments of German Art. Forster, E. Denkmale deutscher 
Baukunst, Bildnorei und Malerei von Kinfihrung des Christenthums 
bis auf die neuste Zeit. 144.147. Lfg. Leipzig, 1860. 7. O. Wer- 
gel bh 6. Stahlst mit je 4 pp. Text u. eingedr. Holzschn. Jede Lfg. 
20 Ner. 

History of Ornamentation. Guilmard, D. Geschichte der Orna- 
mentik. Die wichtigsten Ornamente der verschiedenen Baustyle vom 
Beginn des christlichen Zeitalters bis auf die Gegenwart. 42 Tafeln 
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mit reicher Auswahl an Vorlagen der Architectur, Ornamentik, Mébel, 
Kunst- und Industrie-Gegenstinde, ete., nebst kurzea Beschreibung. 
Berlin, 1860. Th Grieben. Fol. 8 pp. 

Albert Diirer. v. Eye, A. Leben und Wirken Albrect Diirer’s. 
Néordlingen, 1860. Beck. 8°. VI, 526 pp. Mit 1 Tab. 


HISTORY. 


The Last 120 Years. Menzel, Wolfg. Die letzten 120 Jahre der 
Weltgeschichte, [1740—1860.] Stuttgart, 1860. Krabbe, 8°. 5. 
u. 6. Bd. VIII, 478 u. VIII, 488 pp. 

Rome in the Middle Ages, Gregorovius, Fd. Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Vom 5. Jahrh biszum16. Jahrh. 3. Bd. 
Stuttgart, 1860. Cotta. 8°. XIT, 584 pp. 

Cheops and his Successors. Knétel, A. Cheops der Pyramidener- 
bauer und seine Nachfolger. Nochmalige, griindliche und allseitige 
Krérterung der Fragen; was es mit dem Rinfalle der Hirten in 
Aegypten, dem Pyramidenbau; der Glaubwiirdigkeit Manetho’s, etc., 
fiir eine Bewandniss habe. Leipzig, 1861. Dyk. 8°. X. 130 pp. 

Europe in Transition from the Middle to the Later Ages. Ge- 
schichte Europa’s im Uebergange vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, von 
F. Kortiim und K. Alb. v. Reichlin-Meldegg. 1. Bd. Leipzig, 1861. 
T. O. Weigel. 8°. XXIV, 503 pp. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, ANEW DIGEST OF THE ACTS AND DELIVERANCES OF THE GE- 
NERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Compiled by the Order and Authority 
of the General Assembly. By Rev. Witu1AmE. Moore. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Publication Committee. New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 1861. 
pp. 647. 

It is with no common pleasure that we announce this work. The 
qualifications which go to the making of a good Digest are possessed 
by few, and the Publication Committee have been most fortunate in 
securing Mr. Moore. He has wrought with a patience, a skill, and a 
pleasure in his work that could only flow from a love for the Church 
which could not have been bought at any earthly price. He has 
gathered up affectionately and reverently the noble deeds of our fa- 
thers, and he has set every thing in the purest and best light. As 
a committee of the Academy of Fine Arts admiring, loving and re- 
vering works of the Old Masters and placing each one in the best po- 
sition for view, Mr. Moore has so brought out these old Acts and Deli- 
verances from the dust of the past as that even he that runs may read. 
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No one can make a good Digest who is not methodical and business- 
like, and these qualities may be emphatically affirmed of the Bishop 
of Westchester. He can tolerate no chaos. Method is a necessity of 
his nature; he is a natural Stated Clerk. Inorganic masses arrange 
themselves in lucid order around him, and his merit is in danger of 
being forgotten, because by his method every confused mind is so 
helped that it imagines itself the architect of this order, when it is only 
walking easily and pleasantly through the corridors which have been 
constructed by quite another hand. 

We must not omit to mention that Mr. Dulles has been con- 
sulted throughout this publication. Much of the excellence of the 
printing, the beauty of the form and the arrangement of the whole, is 
owing to the quickness of his eye and the soundness of his judgment. 

There have been three Digests of the Acts of the Assembly previous 
to the present. The first was prepared by a Committee consisting of 
Drs. Janeway, Neill and Ely, and published in 1820. It was very 
useful but imperfect, though it pioneered the way. About 1850—no 
date upon the title page—the Board of Publication of the other 
branch of our Church published a second Digest which was compiled 
by the Rev. Richard Webster uf Mauch Chunk, Pa. It proved, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory both as to fulness and method. Mr. Webster was 
remarkable for his antiquarian tastes, for his patience and lore, and 
was in many another respect a most interesting man, but he was de- 
ficient both in the comprehensiveness and peculiar business talent 
which is needed by the compiler of a Digest. A wonderful amount 
of mechanical skill which is concealed goes to the making of a power- 
ful and beautiful locomotive. It is no disparagement to a poet, a 
biographer, an antiquarian, a pastor, that he is not a Baldwin. 

More recently still the Board of Publication of the same branch of 
our Church have issued a third Digest, compiled by the Rev. Samuel 
J. Baird, D. D.,of Woodbury, N. J. This was very far in advance 
of any thing yet done in the Church. It is very much fuller than 
the two Digests which preceded it, and there is a vast improvement 
in the way of order. We begin in this Digest to feelourway. There 
is a possibility of finding the thing of which one is in search. This 
work, however, is marred by two faults. The one is contained po- 
tentially in the statement of Mr. Dulles’ Preface, that Mr. Moore 
has “rigidly adhered to the preparation of a Digest.” He has; 
and it is high praise to give to one whose opinions are so decided 
on almost every point adjudicated, and who passed over the entire 
period of our history and every act of our highest judicatory with an 
ideal of Presbyterianism ever present to his mind. Yet he has seru- 
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pulously abstained from writing a History of the Church or a Review 
of its proceedings. He has religiously refused to give a coloring to 
its action; where issues were even inconsistent, from the successive 
prevalence of parties in the Church, he has calmly given the one ac- 
tion and then the other. Nor can we find a trace of an attempt to 
eulogize or to depress any man; to insert or to omita name. The 
book seems to us as impartial as human nature could be expected to 
make it. 

We regret that we cannot say all these things in eulogy of Dr. 
Baird’s Digest. That his motives are pure we do not question. That 
he is a warm, devoted, zealous Presbyterian, according to his ideal of 
Presbyterianism, we have no doubt. But he has been so anxious that 
every thing should be ‘‘right,’”’ that he has endeavored to mould the 
action of the Assembly into accordance with his own views by inter- 
spersing such an amount of explanation and commentary as deprives 
us of the “white light” of the Assembly’s own action. A commis- 
sioner on the floor of the Assembly, a historian of its action, a critic 
in a Quarterly Review,—these have different offices to perform from 
that of a man who professes to make a Digest. In that case we want 
the minimum of the Digester and the maximum of the Assembly itself. 
In this respect Mr. Moore contrasts very favorably with Dr. Baird. 

We said that there is another fault in Dr. Baird’s Digest. It is 
an incapacity to do justice to our branch of the common Church. We 
call it an incapacity, for we charge no design of misrepresentation. 
We do not blame Dr. Baird for his conception of Presbyterianism ; we 
know that he came by it most honestly, and that he would almost deem 
a more liberal one faithlessness to his most cherished and venerable 
associations. Yet he still 7s unfair. We should be rather placid in 
this Review, if a charge were brought against us of want of blueness 
in our Presbyterianism; we do not feel very vulnerable on that side. 


Our theory has never been set forth more admirably, than in this Di-. 


gest now issued by our Publication Committee. It begins with the 
Adopting Act, which is undoubtedly the organic basis of the Presby- 
terian Church in America, and it traces throughout a strong, even 
stern, attachment to Calvinism and Presbyterianism, but this always 
wonderfully modified by a large-hearted, catholic liberality. Dr. Baird’s 
theory is that of the exscinding parties of 1741 and 1837, not that of 
the Adopting Act of 1729, of the Act of Reunion of 1758, of the 
formers of the Constitution of 1789, who earnestly laboured to bring 
into one great and noble Presbyterian Church all branches of the same 
in America, before they formed a General Assembly—an effort that 
was frustrated by the narrowness of the Associate Reformed and Dutch 
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Reformed Churches. There is no trace of unfairness or littleness on 
the part of Mr. Moore towards the other branch of our Church. The 
whole record, in regard to the Division, is given at length, with the 
protests, circular letters, and all other ecclesiastical documents and 
the legal opinions on both sides, from which a careful and candid 
reader can make up his own opinion. Those legal opinions, which 
are not matters of record in the Minutes—the opinions of Judge Gib- 
son in the General Case, and in the York Case, and the Lane Semi- 
nary Decision, are given in an Appendix. 

A most essential element in a Digest, is the indexing. In this book 
it is admirably done. First, every separate topic is given in the Con- 
tents, at the beginning, in no less than twenty-one pages. ‘This table 
follows the logical connexion on which the book is based. At the 
end, again, there is an alphabetical Index of thirteen pages, made also 
full, so that any topic may be found in that way. The order is logical 
and lucid. It begins with, I. The Church—l1. Its Standards. 2. The 
Principles of the Particular Church. 3. The Constituent parts; the 
Members. Chap. II. The Officers. 1. Deacons; 2. Ruling Elders; 
8. Pastors; 4. Ministers without charge. Chap. III. Candidates; 
1. Before Licensure. Licentiates; 2. Ordination. IV. The Sacra- 
ments; 1. Baptism; 2. The Lord’s Supper. V. Courts; 1. The 
Session; 2. Presbytery; 3. Synod; 4.General Assembly. VI. Dis- 
cipline; 1. General Principles; 2. Appeals; 3. Complaints. VII. 
Moral Questions; 1. Marriage; 2. The Sabbath; 3. Intemperance; 
4. Theatre and Dancing; 5. Gambling, Lotteries and Betting; 6. 
Duelling; 7. Slavery. VIII. Deliverances on Doctrines. TX. Modes 
of Evangelization (Seven Heads.) X. The Permanent Committees, 
with a clear history of the character of each; 1. Preliminary Action; 
2. The Church Extension Committee; 3. Church Erection; 4. Publi- 
cation; 5. Presbyterian House; 6. Education; 7. Foreign Missions. 
XI. Correspondence with other Churches. XII. Plan of Union and 
Division. XIII. Miscellaneous, for which but little is left. It in- 
cludes, however, the Secession of the Southern Churches and the 
Amendments made or attempted in the Constitution. The Appendix 
contains, as we stated, legal documents. 

We are glad to see this remark, one of the few made by the com- 
piler: ‘The amendments [to the Constitution] made or proposed, 
have never affected the Confession of Faith proper, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, or the Directory for Worship. These remain, 
word for word and letter for letter, as they were adopted at the for- 
mation of the Assembly in 1788.” The alterations, of course, there- 
fore, merely regard administrative matters not at all affecting the faith, 
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order or discipline of the Church. In all essential respects, Presby- 

terianism in all its principal bodies, the world over, is the same. The 

divisions are on minor and unessential points which ought not to keep 
them apart, but which have been magnified by prejudice and often 
misunderstood by good men. 

We thank the Publication Committee very heartily for this volume. 
We have constantly rejoiced in that Committee and prophesied good 
things of it. They are beginning to appear. Ten years ago we could 
not buy a Shorter Catechism except from strangers not under the con- 
trol of the Church. Now we have editions of the Confession, Form 
of Government, Catechism and the same annotated, our own Psalm 
and Hymn Book, a Presbyterian Manual, a Tune Book, a Sabbath 
School Hymn Book, Forms for Presbyteries, and a constantly in- 
creasing literature, both denominational and of a more general reli- 
gious nature. If any one has been narrowed in his feelings or made 
sectarian by thus seeing to the wants of our own family, we certainly 
have uot perceived it. Every truth and duty in its own order. Every 
thing is beautiful in its time. ‘This ought ye to have done and not 
to have left the other undone.” We are getting to be, not the Church, 
but a Church of Christ, with the organs and functions of a Church. 
Whenever we see any narrowness, or bigotry, or sectarianism spring- 
ing out of the present attention to an imperative duty, we will let our 
readers know, faithfully. 

II. BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN, in con- 
tinuation of the work of Olshausen, with an Appendix on the Catholic Epis- 
tles and an Introductory Essay on the Life and Writings of St. John. By 
Dr. Joun H. A. Eprarp. Translated by Rev. W. B. Pore. Manchester. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1860. pp. 423. 

Dr. Ebrard is a Bavarian by birth and education, but a Huguenot 
by descent.* He studied at Erlangen and commenced his academic 
career there as Privat docent. Olshausen and Krafft were his fa- 
vorite teachers. He then became theological professor at Ziirich. 
About 1849 he returned to Erlangen as successor to Dr. Krafft. 
It was the only Reformed professorship, all the others (Thomasius, 
Delitzsch, Hofmann, Hamack, Héfling until his death) being Lu- 
theran. Erlangen is considered the most flourishing school of or- 
thodox Lutheranism in Germany. In 1853, Ebrard was removed by 
the government to Speyer (Spires) as Consisturialrath. This is the 
capital of Rhenish Bavaria and well known as the place where the 
name Protestant was first given. Ebrard is a devoted member of the 





* See for these facts Dr. Schaff’s Germany, &c. 
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German Reformed Church, but is in favor of keeping up the Evan- 

gelical or United Church where it exists, after the model of Prussia. 

He is but forty-three or four years old, yet he has written amazingly. 
Amongst other works are his Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelis- 
chen Geschichte; Christliche Dogmatik; a History of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; a collection of Reformed Liturgies; Lectures on Practical Theo- 
logy; Commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revela- 
tion. He writes for the Studien und Kritiken and for Herzog’s En- 
cyclopedia. Heis evangelical after the Melanchthonian type of theo- 
logy. 

Four hundred and twenty-three pages of Commentary on seven 
chapters of Scripture may seem large measure. There are sixty-one 
pages of Introduction, besides eight of Appendix on the Catholic Epis- 
tles, with a few pages of Index; the remainder is all exposition. 
Ebrard thinks the First Epistle was by the Apostle John, and the Se- 
cond and Third, though canonical, by a presbyter John, a different man, 
an opinion which will hardly make many converts. He thinks 1 John 
v: 7, spurious, so far as we have light at present to decide the ques- 
tion, and accordingly omits it. Dr. Schaff gives the following view of 
Ebrard: “He is too hasty in judgment; his tone is too confident and 
at times arrogant, but he generally masters his subject, shrinks from 
no difficulty, penetrates into the heart of things, is rich and happy in 
illustration, often profound, always independent, fresh, vigorous and 
interesting.’ We must add that he is too prolix, and anxious to go 
deep whether he has any deep thoughts or not. 

Ill. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
II. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 
With a Complete Index to the entire Work. New York: Harpers. Phila- 
delphia: for sale by J: B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. pp. 293. 

We copy what is so gracefully said in the Preface as to the state 
in which the History was left: “I have thought it right to publish 
that portion of the continuation of the ‘ History of England,’ which 
was fairly transcribed and revised by Lord Macaulay. It is given to 
the world precisely as it was left; no connecting links have been 
added; no authority sought for or examined. It would, indeed, have | 
been possible, with the help I might have obtained from his friends, 
to have supplied much that is wanting; but I preferred, and I believe 
the public will prefer, that the last thoughts of the great mind passed 
away from among us, should be preserved sacred from any touch but 
his own. Besides the revised manuscript, a few pages containing the 
first rough sketch of the last two months of William’s reign are all 
that is left. From this I have, with some difficulty, deciphered the 
VOL. Ix.—44 
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account of the death of William. No attempt has been made to join 
it on to the preceding part, nor to supply the connexions which would 
have been given by the improving hand of the author. But, imper- 
fect as it must be, I believe it will be received with pleasure and inte- 
rest as a fit conclusion to the life of his great hero.” 

The civilized world will regret that Macaulay could not have 
written the History of England to our times. We have, in a for. 
mer Review, entered our protest against the injustice of the dis- 
tinguished author towards Scotland and Presbyterianism, but there 
would have been few intellectual pleasures compared with that of fol- 
lowing his path as he traced the progress of that great country of our 
ancestors, especially as its history became more and more involved 
with our own. This volume includes but four years, and those not 
perfectly gone over. Still, there is here the same clear narrative, the 
same picturesque power that has always characterized this great writer. 
We give some extracts from the sketch of the death of William, which 
closes the whole: , 


Heinsius was at that time suffering from indisposition, which was 
indeed a trifle when compared with the maladies under which Wil- 
liam was sinking. But in the nature of William there was none of 
that selfishness which is the too common vice of invalids. On the 
twentieth of February he sent to Heinsius a letter in which he did 
not even allude to his own suffering and infirmities. ‘I am,” he said, 
‘infinitely concerned to learn that your health is not quite re-esta- 
blished. May God be pleased to grant you a speedy recovery. Iam 
unalterably your good friend, William.” Those were the last lines of 
that long correspondence. 

* * * * 

The king, meanwhile, was sinking fast. Albemarle had arrived at 
Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid traveling. His 
master kindly bade him go to rest for some hours,.and then sum- 
moned him to make his report. That report was in all respects satis- 
factory. The States-General were in the best temper; the troops, the 
provisions, the magazines were in the best order. Everything was in 
readiness for an early campaign. William received the intelligence 
with the calmness of a man whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as to his danger. ‘TI am fast drawing,” he said, “‘to my 
end.” His end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not for a 
moment clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable because he 
was not willing to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom 
he most loved, “You know that I never feared death; there have 
been times when I should have wished it; but, now that this great 
new prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay here a little 
longer.” Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced the noble 
close of that noble career. To the physician the king returned his 
thanks graciously and gently. “TI know that you have done all that 
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skill and learning could do for me; but the case is beyond your art, 
and I submit.”” From the words which escaped him he seemed to be 
frequently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained 
many hours in the sick-room. He professed to them his firm belief 
in the truth of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament from 
their hands with great seriousness, The antechambers were crowded 
all night with lords and privy councillors. He ordered several of 
them to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with 
a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who were ad- 
mitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. But there were 
in the crowd those who felt as no Englishmen could feel—friends of 
his youth who had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served him with unal- 
terable fidelity when his secretaries of State, his Treasury, and his 
Admiralty had betrayed him; who had never, on any field of battle, 
or in an atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk 
from placing their own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth 
he had at the cost of his own popularity rewarded with his bounteous 
munificence. He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque 
for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty years. To Albemarle 
he gave the keys of his closet and of his private drawers. “You 
know,” he said, “what to do with them.” By this time he could 
scarcely respire. ‘Can this,” he said to the physicians, “last long?” 
He was told that the end was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, 
and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articulate words. Ben- 
tinck instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear 
close to the king’s mouth. The lips of the dying man moved, but 
nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest 
friend, and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no 
doubt, all that had cast a slight passing cloud over their long and 
pure friendship was forgotten. It was now between seven and eight 
in the morning. He closed his eyes and gasped for breath. The bi- 
shops knelt down and read the commendatory prayer. When it ended 
William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to 
his skin a small piece of black silk ribbon. The lords in waiting or- 
dered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the 

“hair of Mary. 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHI- 
LOSOPHY, unfolded and set forth by Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at 
Jena. Translated from the German by Samuel Ralph Asbury, B. A. With 
an Introductory Note, by William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Brown Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English, & Co. 1861. pp. 280. 

We cannot persuade ourselves to dismiss a work on such a subject 
with a brief notice. The points of contact between the only true reli- 
gion and the greatest of philosophers must have some little considera- 


tion, and we lay it over for a fuller notice when we have some fitting 
leisure. 
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V. HARPERS’ GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

1. THUCYDIDES. Recensuit Joannes Gulielmus Donaldson, S. T. P., Coll. 
Ss. Trin. Apud Cantabr. quondam Socius. In two vols. pp. 305, 298. 

There are twenty-three pages of Introduction, containing, princi- 
pally, Notes; but which, we regret to say, are pedantically put in 

Latin. At the end are thirty-three pages of an Index Nominum 

Propriorum. Besides these, there is nothing but the text. The 

Greek type is most beautiful. The volumes every way pleasant and 

convenient; pocket editions, in flexible binding. 

2. Publi Vergili Maronis Opera ex Recensione J. Conington, A. M. Lingue 
et Litterarum Latinarum apud Oxonienses Professoris. 1861. pp. 338. 

A page and one-third “ Lectori,” is the total commentary, no note 
or index being added. One is surprised to find that the whole of 
Virgil can go into so small a space. It will be seen that the editor 
adopts the spelling Vergil. The style of the edition is the same with 
that of Thucydides and others. 

VI. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER: with the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice. Literally translated, with Explanatory Notes by Theo- 
dore Alois Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
pp. 432. 

This volume is introduced by a translation of the earliest known 
life of Homer, called the Pseudo-Herodotean, by Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Esq. The translation of the Odyssey follows, and then the Hymns 
to the gods, with the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, and the Epigrams; 
including, with the Iliad, all that has been attributed to Homer. 
The volume is enriched by quotations from Chapman, Coleridge, and 
Shelley. For the Hymns and Minor Poems, the editions of Ruhnken, 
Ernesti, and Hermann, are principally followed. We are greatly 
indebted to the Harpers for bringing out the Classics in every shape, 
and at so cheap a rate. 

VII. THOUGHTS ON PREACHING, being Contributions to Homiletics. By 
James W. Alexander, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 514. 

Dr. James Alexander intended to write a book on Preaching, for 

which he had collected large material in journals and common-place 

books. But he died without executing his plan. The editor has here 
collected many passages from his journals, several articles from the 

Princeton Review, and the letters to young ministers from the Pres- 

byterian, of which it will be recollected that, in its purest days, Dr. 

Alexander was editor. ’ 

Dr. James Alexander was one of our most valuable men. Not 
equal in intellectual power to his father or his brother, he was a bet- 
ter pastor than either; and for the common uses of a congregation, 
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year in and year out, perhaps a better preacher. Very beautiful are 
those of his sermons called “Consolation.” There was a loveliness in 
his character, and a goodness which—together with the culture derived 
from his own reading, and his remarkable social advantages—made 
him more prominent than his intellectual power alone would have 
justified ; a rare example of the value of those qualities that are, for 
the most part, within our own control. 

This boek contains hints of great consequence to preachers; it will 
do a world of good to have it carefully studied. It will encourage 


more nature, more fearlessness, more Scripture reading, and other 


qualities that are greatly needed now; qualities for which the Church 
lies gasping, not knowing its own needs. That we may make an im- 
pression of the worth of the book, we mark some extracts: 


Formalism of Sermons.—Without flattering myself with the notion 
that I was ever eloquent, I am persuaded that the most effective dis- 
courses I ever delivered, were those for which I made the least regu- 
lar preparation. Iwish I could make sermons as if I had never heard 
or read how they are made by other people. The formalism of regular 
divisions and applications is deadly. And as to written sermons, what 
is written with weariness, is heard with weariness. 

Avoid Abstractions.—If you would keep up attention, avoid ab- 
stractions in your sermons, except those of mere argument. Come 
down from generals to specifications, and especially to individual cases. 
Whenever possible, give name and place, and intersperse anecdote. 
By this means the Puritans, even when they were prolix, were viva- 
cious. They subsidized every event of Old Testament history, and 
talked of David and of Judas, instead of royalty and treason. 

No man could ever speak extempore, if everything he said was lite- 
rally the fruit of the moment. No; in many instances by some asso- 
ciation, a whole train of thoughts which had been forgotten for years 
will be brought up. 

The great reason why we have so little good preaching is that we 
have so little piety. To be eloquent, one must be in earnest; he must 
not only act as if he were in earnest, or try to be in earnest, but be 
in earnest, or he cannot be effective. 

We have loud and vehement, we have smooth and graceful, we have 
splendid and elaborate preaching, but very little that is earnest. One 
man who so feels for the souls of his hearers as to be ready to weep 
over them—will assuredly make himself felt. This is what makes 
— effective; he really feels what he says. This made Cookman 
eloquent. ‘This especially was the charm of Summerfield, above all 
men Lever heard. We must aim therefore at high degrees of warmth 
in our religious exercises, if we would produce an impression upon the 
public mind. 

Themes for Preaching.—They should be great themes—the great 
themes. These are many. Evil of dwelling on the smaller themes. 
They are such as move the feelings. The great questions which have 
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agitated the world—which agitate our own bosoms—which we should 
like to have settled before we die—which we should ask an Apostle 
about if he were here. These are to general Scripture truth, what 
great mountains are in Geography. Some, anxious to avoid hackneyed 
topics, omit the greatest. Just as if we should describe Switzerland 


-and omit the Alps. 


Some ministers preach twenty years, and yet never preach on Judg- 
ment, Hell, the Crucifixion, the essence of Saving Faith—nor on 
those great themes which in all ages affect children, “ affect the 
common mind, such as the Deluge, the sacrifice intended of Isaac, 


the death of Absalom, the parable of Lazarus. The Methodists con-. 
stantly pick out these striking themes, and herein they gain a just ad- | 


vantage over us. 

_ To be a great preacher, a man must be nothing else. The daily 
exercises of Demosthenes and Cicero may give us a hint of the de- 
votion which is necessary. The analogy of all other arts and sciences 
may instruct. There are among us preachers who may be considered 
good, and in a certain sense great ones, who spend their principal 
strength during the week upon other pursuits. They write essays, 
systems, and commentaries. It may be observed of them all, that 
however useful they may be, these are not the men who move, and 
warm, and melt, and mould the public masses. Indeed, I think, to 
be a great preacher, a man must lay his account to forego that reputation 
which comes from erudition and literature. The channel must be 
narrowed, that the stream may flow in a rapid current, and fall with 
mighty impression. Even the learning of the schools must undergo 
a great process of transmutation and assimilation, before it is suitable 
to be produced in the pulpit. Great is the difference, though little 
apprehended, between the theological dissertation and a sermon, on the 
same subject. The crude matter falls heavily upon the popular ear. 
Only the last exquisite results of mental action are proper for public 
address. Not that the truth of doctrine is to be neglected; this is 
the very substance of all good sermons, and of every sentence of them, 
even in their most impassioned parts; but it must have undergone a 
great change in the mind of the preacher, and present itself in a more 
popular form, with more of colour of imagination and warmth of pas- 
sion, before it can reach the deep places of the heart with due effect. 

The power of the preacher is not to be attained by rhetorical studies. 
These have their place, but it is an inferior and subsidiary one; and 
the result of undue attention to them is beautiful debility and cold 
polish. Let the imbecile elegancies of Blair be an everlasting beacon 
to the student of homiletics. 

Sermons.—I sometimes think I never acted out my inner man in 
a sermon. The nearest approach has been extempore. Causes which 
prevent:—fear of being too learned; fear of being too sentimental ; 
fear of being too decorative; fear of being obscure; fear of being too 
vehement : all this is fear of being myself. 

I reconsider some of my conclusions about simplicity; and doubt, 
more than doubt, whether a man may not aim at overperspicuity. The 
thought makes the language. High thoughts will make high lan- 
guage. 


2 
Ed 
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Some men of study and research are called upon to preach in a 
strain above the common level, even if some do not understand them. 
There are enough who cannot rise above average minds. A man’s 
best and loftiest meditations should go out of him in the shape of ser- 
mons. 

Against Solitude.—A life of study has always appeared to me an 
unnatural life. Is it not better to converse with the living than the 
dead? Some one will yet have to write a book on the excess of lite- 
rature. The ancient Greek way of studying abroad, in the Porch, or 
the Academy, on the Ilissus, and under the platanus, among the haunts 
of man, was better for the health both of body and mind. Recluse 
habits tend to sadness, moroseness, selfishness, timidity, and inaction. 
The mind has better play cm aprico. Collision produces scintillation 
of genius, and proximity of friends opens a gush for the affections. 
The early Christians seem to have been out-of-door people, rehearsing 
to one another the wisdom which had been given to them orally. Les- 
sons which go from mouth to mouth, take a portable shape, because 
dense, pithy, and apothegmatic: such are the proverbs of all ages. 
We are made for action, and life is too short for us to be always pre- 
paring. A breath of pure air seems to oxygenate the intellect, and 
the best thoughts of the scholar are sometimes during the half hour of 
twilight, when he has laid aside his books and taken his walking-stick. 
Then he is more of a man, feels his fellowship not only with nature, 
but with his kind. I sometimes wish I had been less a reader of 
books; that I had exercised my horses, or traversed countries as a 
reckless pedestrian. ver turning the thoughts inward produces cor- 
rosion. We should have something, it is true, within, but it should 
tend outwards. He has not fulfilled his vocation, who has spent his 
score of years in solitary delight over ancient authors, and eaten his 
morsel alone. Gray, with all Greece in his mind, pacing up and down 
the green alleys of a college walk, was but half the man he should 
have been. Horace Walpole, revelling in the virtii of Strawberry 
Hill, degenerated into a mere toyman, and filled the most elegant let- 
ters extant with the matching of old chairs and Sevres china. It is 
to let the mind run to seed in a corner; transplantation is necessary. 
To live for others is the dictate of religion. And what to do for others 
is best done by actual approaches, face to face, eye looking into eye,. 
and hand pressing hand. It is not enough to say this or that recon- 
dite pursuit may turn to somebody’s advantage. So it may, if you 
live to be a Methuselah or a Lamech. But your ever-increasing stock 
should not be all hoarded. The sum is, go forth among mankind. 
Lay aside the cowl, and make one of the great company. Every day 
renew the electric touch with the common mind. Fall into the circle, 
to give and take good influences. It is not too late if your heart is 
not ossified to the core. I hope it is not so bad as that in Tully’s 
phrase, locus ubi stomachus fuit, concaluit. It is worth an effort. 
The air of a saloon or market-place will do you good, and you will gain 
something from brushing the crowd in a thoroughfare. 

On Reading the Epistles.—Having this day read, without note or 
comment, a great deal in the epistles, I have endeavoured to open my 
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mind to their genuine impressions, and am much impressed with the 
result. 

(1.) The absence of everything that savours of the ritualism of the 
Oxonian school. No stress is laid on priests, altars, ceremonies, or 
even sacraments. It is wonderful how largely sacraments figure in 
modern liturgies, and how little in the New Testament, which contains 
not even the word. 

(2.) The intense supernaturalism of the New Testament writers. 
Every good thing is from above. Calling, faith, love, joy, all are of 
grace, and all of the Spirit. The communication is perpetually al- 
luded to, as a matter of fact and experience. Early Christians lived 
in a heavenly atmosphere, and felt that by the grace of God they were 
what they were. 

(3.) The heavenly ethics of the New Testament. Trust, love, pa- 
tience, courtesy, meekness, forbearance, gentleness, long-suffering, for- 
giveness, hospitality, humility; these are what they felt and recom- 
mended. The power of Christianity was in these things. Believers 
lived in a tender love one to another. The world sawit, and were re- 
proved and attracted. 

(4.) The attachment of saints to the person of Jesus. He was not 
an abstraction. He was known of them, as one who had recently been 
among them, who had left them only for a season, and who was still 
within reach; a priest abiding continually, and ever living to make 
intercession for them. 


VIII. NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. By Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 319. 


“The two fragments,” the editor says, “presented in this volume, 
include all that Dr. Alexander left, in a condition fit for the press, of 
his remarkable ‘ Biblical and Historical Lectures.” They are, in- 
deed, fragments, or rather sketches, dry, accurate, learned, transpa- 
rently clear, simple, and condensed, directly to the point, gathering 
into a small space the information of a most active and laborious lite- 
rary life. 

With the exception of some of Dr. James Alexander’s works, espe- 
cially those in which deep tenderness and pathos predominate, it is 
remarkable that the peculiar power of the Alexander family scarcely 
comes out in writing. This is the case, to an extraordinary degree, 
in Dr. Archibald Alexander. Compare the intense feeling of his 
students as to the value of his instructions, and the greatness of the 
‘man, with any one of his works, and the observer is at fault. If not 
one of his students, he would set it all down as the extravagance of 
first impressions in young men, were it not for the singular uniformity 
in opinion, and the apparently extravagant eulogy of even those best 
qualified to speak, and who have reached the full maturity of their 
judgment. Yet it is not easy to define that wherein his greatness 
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consisted. This was the case in regard to Washington, and all other 
men where we must describe their greatness by the word charac- 
ter. It was not exactly that Dr. Alexander was so wonderful a preach- 
er, though he was remarkable in that respect. It certainly was not 
his learning, for we remember distinctly that we read with surprise, 
many years after we left Princeton, that his learning was considered 
great or discursive, we certainly having received the impression 
that he was a man of extraordinary originality, and of but moderate 
acquaintance with books. He evidently knew what was needful to 
be known of books, especially in didactic theology, and in the line of 
English, Scottish, and American writers upon it. We never thought 
‘of accusing him of any want of knowledge, but the idea was certainly 
never once formed that he was a man remarkable for learning as such. 
Dr. James Alexander says beautifully and truly, that his father was 
remarkable above all men that he ever knew for “doing exactly as he 
pleased;” very high praise, when we consider what he did, and how 
artificial is the goodness of most of us. Most men cannot trust them- 
selves to do as they please for half-an-hour. We imagine that this 
was true of Dr. Alexander’s reading. He read much, and in pro- 
fitable books, but rather desultorily than systematically. In short, he 
was not constituted for a learned man, but for something much higher. 

We do not remember ever to have received the impression that Dr. 
Alexander was very profound; for example, as Plato was, or Calvin, 
or Coleridge—as though the world of thought and emotion that enve- 
lopes ours, the world inhabited by an order of intelligences above 
us, had been, in occasional glimpses, revealed to them, so that we 
ordinary mortals listen to them as to a revelation. And yet we agree 
with every body else, and agree fully, that Dr. Archibald Alexander 
was a very extraordinary man, great and good. Asa professor in a 
theological seminary he was one of a thousand, and his influence was 
as remarkable as it is, in some respects, inexplicable. We can 
scarcely turn to any production of his that satisfies, or even pleases 
us. The power of some men is indissolubly linked with their presence, 
with their manner, their voice. Without the present, living man, 
the magnetic circle is not formed. 

There is something of this in Addison Alexander. Let any man 
think of Baron Macaulay, and how much more there is of him in 
his Reviews and his History, than there ever was in Parliament or 
in conversation. Then let him think of Coleridge, subduing, over- 
powering, delighting, half-blinding men by the noon-tide brightness 
and heat-lightning of his conversation—beyond even Greek symposia. 
The editor of this book has only given us twenty-three lines of preface, 
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but see how in that brief space this feeling of the difference between 
bright flame and burnt ashes appears. ‘‘ This is all,” he says, “of his 
remarkable lectures.” This gave “such vivacity and originality to 
his instructions, his lectures to each succeeding class being the out- 
pouring of his acquisitions.” ‘These fragments alone remain to us.”’ 
The “brief skeletons could hardly be arranged, and never filled out 
by any living man.” The brief notes, mere catch-words, he inserts 
as hoping ‘‘they may be suggestive.” Here is the ideal of Addison 
Alexander. His spoken lectures were the man. We should hesitate 
more in this, were it not that we know it to be so true that the very 
life of his father glowed in his countenance, and burned on his lips, 
and that we cannot relume it from his books, but only from our 
memory. 

We could hardly believe it when we heard that Addison Alexander 
was dead. It seemed very strange to us that he should die. We 
think that Dr. Hodge says somewhere, though on looking for it, we 
cannot find the reference to verify it, that he was the greatest man he 
ever knew. We have not forgotten that the sermons of Dr. Alexan- 
der, as published, are excellent, and that there were no arts of the 
orator, or, as Dr. Hodge says, “no charms of voice or manner” to 
recommend them. This is true; it is true also, that his life was that 
of a recluse student, and not that of a man of society. Still, we do not 
take back what we have said. Puolic speaking, lecturing, conversing, 
not merely the charm of oratory, but the mode of thought and cha- 
racter which finds its natural and most powerful expression through 
the tongue, and that which flows more powerfully through the pen— 
these are totally different gifts. The great talker is immortal, and so 
is the great painter, poet, writer, philosopher, but each in his own 
mode. And though the first conception of a recluse is exactly the 
reverse of that of a man of great oral power, yet the objection is more 
seeming than valid. The difference lies deep in character. The 
writer is flowing, continuous, perhaps stately, majestic; he moves on 
like Jeremy Taylor’s river, making every thing “even as his own 
brow,” and by the strange imaginative power which is his gift, he 
warms in solitude and glows in presence of his new-created worlds. 
But the man whose power is in the presence of men, is more often 
broken, suggestive, quick in turn, kindling at the eyes of others, 
flashing electrically, magnetized, as well as magnetizing. A sure 
criterion of him is that his reputation is so great that you look in vain 
for its ground. Nothing is left to us of Sheridan’s great speech like 
the impression which it has struck upon literature; not much more 
than this is known of it, that the first men in England all said that 
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they never heard any thing like it. But Burke’s is as great to us in 
the printed book, as it was to the men who listened to it. 

Tt will be seen that our idea is that Addison Alexander was not 
greatest in the pulpit, admirable and popular as he was there, but in 
the lecture-room. Something in the way of Neander, we suppose to 
have been his forte. A thorough acquaintance with matters that few 
understood well, and an audience of trained minds, following, appre- 
ciating, and admiring, this recondite flood of thought and emotion— 
such were, we conceive, the circumstances in which this great son of a 
great man, whom after all, with characteristic differences, he much 
resembled, appeared greatest, and in his influence on such audiences 
lay his special usefulness. 

IX. LIFE OF JESUS. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Carl Hase, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. Translated from the Ger- 


man of the Third and Fourth Improved Editions, by James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860. pp. 267. 


Translated by a Unitarian minister, and issued by the “ Publishers 
for the American Unitarian Association,” this book comes to us under 
auspices of a suspicious sort. Dr. Addison Alexander says of Hase, 
in reference to his Church History, that he was “‘a man of genius and of 
cultivated taste, and an original and brilliant writer, but unduly partial 
to the more esthetic and artistical relations of his subject, not so much 
a believer as an admirer of the gospel, (rather than a believer, ) obscure 
from epigrammatic or laconic brevity, and from rather pre-supposing 
than detailing facts.” 

Hase was born in Steinbach in Altenburg, where his father was a 
clergyman, in 1800. He studied theology at Leipzic, Erlangen, and 
Tiibingen, was imprisoned for five months in 1819 at the fortress of 
Hohenasperg, in Wiirtemburg, on account of his participation in the 
movement of Burschenschaft, became Privat docent of theology in 
Tiibingen in 1823, professor of philosophy in Leipzic in 1829, and 
professor of theology at Jena from 1830. His writings are voluminous. 
Amongst the best known is his Manual of Church History, translated 
in this country by Professor Blumenthal, and Dr. Wing, of Carlisle, 
Pa. 

The present work appeared in 1829, a third edition in 1840, and a 
fourth in 1854, The result arrived at, Mr. Clarke says, is neither 
that of Strauss nor that of Hengstenberg. Dr. Schaff says of it: “It 
has the characteristic merits of all the compends of that genial and 
spirited author, in giving a miniature picture of its object, of high 
artistic finish, and a very complete and useful literary apparatus to 
the different sections. But owing to its subject, it is likely to meet 
with greater opposition from the reigning type of Anglo-American 
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theology, than his Church History. And I must say myself, that 
while the book gives a valuable and interesting account of the human 
development of Christ as the religious ideal of the race, it is unsatis- 
factory in not rising high enough to the full divine-human grandeur 
of its sublime subject, and contains, especially at the beginning and 
the end of the gospel history, too many skeptical elements.” 

This book is as painful to us as would be the wounding of our 
most sensitive nerves. It is such a book as those brought up as we 
have been, cannot bear. There is a want of reverence, a worldly, 
merely artistic, half infidel spirit, that is too shocking to us to allow 
us to speak calmly of it. Thus, to take passages almost at random: 
“The angels, and the bloody sweat recorded by Luke, are figurative 
expressions changed into a legend.” ‘That the curtain of the Holy 
of Holies was rent, is wholly in the symbolical style,” &c. ‘The re- 
surrection of the saints, beginning in a bodily way, but vanishing - 
afterwards in a spectral obscurity,” &c. The appearance of the angels 
at the Resurrection, “seem to belong to early legendary additions to 
the gospels.” Yet he believes in the Resurrection. The circum- 
stances of the birth of our Saviour are treated as myths, and such 
doubts are thrown upon the miraculous conception as to amount to a 
denial of it. It is difficult to conceive Hase’s idea of our Saviour, 
or to know what he means. He says: ‘The fundamental thought 
of this book is this, that a divine principle revealed itself in Jesus, 
but in a purely human form.”’ ‘Let those to whom our Christ is no 
Christ,” he says, ‘consider that to us, and to many like-minded, he 
is a Master and a Saviour upon this stand-point of ours.” 

We confess a strong disposition to burn up, not the author, but the 
whole edition of this most disagreeable book. It seems to us utterly 
deficient in reverence, and calculated to do nothing but mischief to 
Americans. 


X. THE ORDEAL OF FREE LABOR IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
By Wm. G. Sewell. New York: Harpers. pp. 325. 


These letters were originally written for the New York Times. On 
the whole, the author considers the experiment of emancipation a suc- 
cess. The following table is given in regard to the Leeward Islands: 


SUGAR EXPORTATION, POUNDS. ~ 


Islands. Annual average from ' Exports in 1858. 
1820 to 1832. 

Antigua, 20,580,000 26,174,000 

Dominica, 6,000,000 6,263,000 

Nevis, 5.000,000 4,400,000 

Montserrat, 1,840,000 1,308,000 

St. Kitts, 12,000,000 10,000,000 


— ce 





45,420,000 48,145,000 
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IMPORTS. 

Same time. Same time. 
Antigua, £130,000 £266,364 
Dominica, 62,000 84,906 
Nevis, 28,000 36,721 
Montserrat, 18,000 17,844 
St. Kitts, 60,000 109,000 
£298,000 £514,835 

Excess of sugar exportation with free labor, Ibs.2,725,000 

“imports - “ £216,835 


Mr. Sewell asserts that he went to the West Indies “‘imbued with 
the American idea that African freedom had been a curse to every 
branch of agricultural and commercial industry. I shall leave,”’ he 
says, “these islands, overwhelmed with a very opposite conviction.” 
One great reason for the abandoning of plantations is that there is, 
especially in Jamaica, a great want of capital, and the negroes do 
not work, because they are not paid. They therefore work on the 
roads where they are paid, or for themselves. 

Mr. Sewell makes this remarkable statement: “I do not remember 
having ever seen a West Indian negro drunk; and the temperate habits 
of the Jamaica Creoles are the more remarkable, as the spirit manu- 
factured on the island can be obtained for a very trifling cost.” 

‘“No people,’’ he says, “in the world have been more peaceful than 
the Creoles of Jamaica. The contrast, in this respect, between the 
reign of freedom and that of slavery, carries its own lesson and its own 
warning. ‘Twenty-five years of freedom, and not a murmur of popular 
discontent !”’ 

But his testimony is not so favorable as to the morality of the lower 
classes of the population. Licentiousness is rife, and petty crime. 
There is a great want of instruction. 

The mulattoes and quadroons are a very important class, intelligent, 
and comparatively enterprising. In the Jamaican Assembly there are 
seventeen black and colored members out of forty-seven. In a popu- 
lation of 350,000, there are only 20,000 children at school, and of 
these 13,000 are educated by missions and private charities. All 
the mission schools are doing good. 

The property of Jamaica was declining before emancipation. The 
planters were, like almost all large slaveholders, extravagant. The 
exportation of sugar had gradually decreased from 150,000 hhds. in 
1805, to 85,000 hhds. in 1883. Between the years 1814 and 1832 
the coffee-crop was also reduced one-half; and during the fifty years 
that preceded emancipation, it is estimated that two hundred sugar 
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estates were abandoned. Mr. Sewell says that if he were asked to 
describe, in as few words as possible, the effect of emancipation in 
Jamaica, he would say—the creation of a middle class. ‘At the 
lowest estimate that I have heard given, there are now in Jamaica, 
fifty thousand small proprietors, owning, on an average, three acres of 
land.” While the export of sugar from Jamaica has largely decreased, 
that of minor staples, logwood, fustic, mahogany, succades, cocoanuts, 
ebony, beeswax, and honey, have largely increased. ‘These are the 
productions of the small settlers. The decline in sugar exportation is 
as follows: 


1801—1807 average 133,000 hbhds. 
1807—1814 ‘6 118,000 « 
1814—1821 a 110,000 « 
1821—1828 6 96,000 « 
1828—1835 6 90,000 « 
1841 34,000 « 
1845 47,926 “« 
1850 33,031 « 


It will be seen that the decrease was very large before emancipation, 
though it has been more rapid since. 

The election law in Jamaica is as follows: Each voter must have a 
freehold of a clear rental of £6, or he must pay £20 rent, or have an 
income derivable from business of £50; or, finally, he must pay taxes 
to the extent of £2 per annum. There are probably 50,000 free- 
holders with a clear income of £6 a year, but the number of actual 
voters does not exceed 8000. The reason is, that each voter must 
pay ten shillings sterling, about two dollars and a-quarter, for regis- 
tration. The relative cost of slave and free labor, Mr. Sewell states 
thus: 


Cuba, (slave,) Per lb.3 _ cents. 
Jamaica ‘ “ 457, * 
Jamaica, (free, ) ie. “ 
ini ‘“c 6c 72 “ 
Trinidad, 1435 
Barbadoes “ Se. 


This whole work is well worthy of study. The great practical expe- 
riment in the West Indies is of the deepest interest. If Mr. Sewell’s 
statements are reliable, they go far to settle the question of the capa- 
bility of the African to take care of himself. This solved, no good 
man can consistently support slavery. 


XI. RECENT INQUIRIES IN THEOLOGY, by Eminent English Churchmen, 
being ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” Reprinted from the Second London Edition. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Frederick H. Hedge, D. D. Buston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. For sale in Philadelphia by Lippincott & Co. 1860. 
pp. 480. 


This is the rationalistic, ultra Broad Church, semi-infidel book which 
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is agitating England to its centre, against which all the bishops of the 
Established Church nobly protest, and which is appropriately pub- 
lished, and earnestly praised by Unitarians here. We give the sub- 
jects of the essays, together with the authors who are thus under- 
mining all true evangelical faith: 

The Education of the World. By Frederick Temple, D. D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Head Master of Rugby School; Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Denbigh. 

Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowland Williams, D. D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter; Vi- 
car of Broad Chalke, Wilts. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By Baden Powell, 
M. A., F. R.S., &c., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 

Seances historiques de Geneve. The National Church. By Henry 
Bristow Wilson, B. D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hants. 

On the Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W. Goodwin, M. A. 

Tendencies of Religious ——* in England. 1688-1750. By 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 

On the Interpretation of Setinave. By Benjamin Jewett, M. A., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

They call them the Septem Contra Christum, in England. The 
Articles are not very remarkable in any way, except as the productions 
of men who occupy such stations as their authors, and yet betray the 
truth as shamefully as our Floyds and Twiggs have betrayed their 
country. 

XII. THE BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. A collection of the Earliest 

Statutes and Judicial Proceedings of that Colony ; being an Exhibition of the 

rigorous Morals and Legislature of the Puritans. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D. Philadelphia: Duane Rulison. 
1861. pp. 235. 


Here are authentic copies of these world-famous Blue Laws. After 
an introduction, comes the Civil Compact of 1638-9, and then the 
laws of the Code of 1650 arranged alphabetically under appropriate 
heads. These are followed by extracts from the Judicial Records of 
New Haven, and Early Records of the Church there. In the appen- 
dix are—The First System of Laws in Massachusetts; the Settlement 
of the Land between New Haven and the Dutch; an Address to Oli- 
ver Cromwell in 1654, and a Letter from the Colony of Rhode Island 
concerning the Quakers. 











ARTICLE. 


I. 


IL. 


IV. 
¥. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXXVI. 


THe GALLICAN CHURCH. 
By Ed. Laboulaye. Translated from the Staatswérterbuch. 


Ciry CHURCHES. 

THe ImMPRECATORY PSALMS. 

PHILOLOGICAL EXAMINATION oF IsaraH VI., 9, 10. 
THe ScEPTRE OF JUDAH. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO REFORMS. 


. Toe Arrow-HEADED INSORIPTIONS. 


History of Herodotus. By Geo. Rawlinson, M.A. 
The Bampton Lectures. By the same. 
MorLey’s History or THE NETHERLANDS. 


History of the United Netherlands. By John 
Lothrop Motley. 


. LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TI. ENGLAND. 
TI. France. 
III. GerMany. 


. Notices or New Books. 


I. The General Assembly’s New Digest. 
Ii. Ebrard’s Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. 
III. Macaulay’s History of England. Vol. V. 
IV. The Christian Element in Plato. 
V. Harpers’ Greek and Latin Texts. 
1. Thucydides. 
2. Virgil. 
VI. Buckley’s Translation of the Odyssey. 
. Thoughts on Preaching. By Dr. James W. Alex- 
ander. 
. Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesias- 
tical History. By Dr. J. A. Alexander. 
. The Life of Jesus. By Dr. Carl Hase. 
. Free Labor in the West Indies. 
. Recent Inquiries in Theology. 
. The Blue Laws of Connecticut. 














